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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

THE story of die writing of The Old Curiosrly 
Shafi is a story of changed [ilans, — of a short 
tale which in respoose to popular demand developed 
into one of about the same length as Oliver Tii/isI, 
A project which Charlea Dickens had for tiome 
time entertained, of a light weekly mincellany in 
place of the long novels in monthly parts, which 
had been taxing liini for tliree or four years, took, 
shape in the spring of 1B4O in Matter Humplirey's 
Clock. In the fourth nutnbcr of that periodical 
began a tale which was to have been conipleied in a 
few chapters, but which was destined to develop 
into one of the author's mo^t popular novels. The 
Lale grew out of a fancy which occurred to Dickens 
when he, with his wife and John Forster, visited 
Waller Savage Laiidor at his lodgings in Bath, at the 
end of February 1 84.0, and that fact may have tended 
to make Litde Nell Landor'a favourite character in 
prase fiction. When reminded, in after years, that 
Nell had first been imagined in his rooms, the poet, 
" with tremendous emphasis," confirmed the fact, 
"and added that he had never in hia life regretted 
anything so much as his having failed to carry out 
an intention he had formed respecting it ; for he 
meant to have purchnsed that house, 3 ; St, James's 
ara, aikl then and there to have liurnt it (o itie 
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midst of pain and weariness obliged, despite hin> ' 
(as though it were a task he must perform) to detcvj 
the child's ateji from the man's, the slipshod beggar 
from the booted exquisite, the lounging trom tlie 
busy, the dull heel of the sauntering outcast from tlie 
quick tread of an espectant pleasure-seeker— think 
of the hum and noise being always present to his 
senses, and of the stream of life that will not stop, 
pouring on, on, on, through all his restless dreams, M 
it he were condemned to lie dead but consciou^^l 
noisy churchyard, and had no hope of re8t>^| 
centuries Co come. fl 

Then the crowds for ever passing and repagsing 
on the bridges (on those which are free of toll 
] where many stop on fine evenings looking 
Kstlcssly down upon the water with some vague idea 
that by-and-by it runs between green banks which 
grow wider and wider until at last it joins the broad 
vast sea — where some halt lo rest from heavy load* 
and think as they look over the parapet tl: 
and lounge away one's life, and lie «lee_ 
nun upon a hot tarpaulin, in a dull slow nlugj 
barge, must be happiness unalloyed — and where s( 
and a very different class, pause with heavii 
than they, remembering to have heard or 
^ some old time that drowning was not a hare 

^^^^ but of all means of suicide the easiest and best. 
^^^^L Covenc Garden Market at sunrise I 
^^^^^spring or summer, when the fragrance of sv 
^^^^pn in the air, overpowering even the nnwbolesij 
^^^^ nreams of last night's debauchery, and driving t9 
r dusky thrush, whose cage has hung outside a garret 

window all night long, half mad with joy ! Poor 

I Iwrd I the only neighbouring thing at all akin to the 1 

^^^■^ other litde captives, some of whom, ihrioking frqt 
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hands of ilruuken purchasers, lie drooping od 

alMady, while others, soddcacd by close 

await tiie tirae wheo they ahall be watered 

ihened up to please more aober compaay, and 

'i clerks who pass them on their road to 

wooder what has filled their breasts with 

of the country. 

^^^ ly present purpose is not to expatiate upon 

Xwalli*. An adventure which I am about to 
!, and to which I shall recur M intetTale, arose 
out oif one of these rambles, and thus I have been 
led to speak of them by way of preface. 

One night I had roamed into the City, and was 
walking slowly on in my usual way, musing upon a 
great many things, when I was arrested by an inquiry, 
the purport of whidi did not reach me, but which 
seemed to be addressed to myself, and was preferred 
in a soft sweet voice that struck me veiy pleasantly. 
I turned hastily round and found at my elbow a 
pretty little glil, who begged to be directed to a 
certain street at a considerable distance, and indeed 
in quite another quarter of the town. 

" It is a very long way from here," said I, " my 
chUd." 

"I know that, sir," she replied timidly. "I tm 
afraid it is a very long way, for I came from there 
to-night." 

" Alone ! " aiid I, in some surprise. 

" Oh yes, I don't mind that, but I am a lilde 
frigbtened now, for 1 have loat my road." 

*' And wliat made you ask it of me ! Sup|)Ose I 
should tell you wrung." 

*' I am sure you will not do that," antd the little 
cnBlnro, " you arc such a very old gentleman, and 

" *iow yourself." 
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cannot describe how much I was impresaed 

appeal and the energy with which it was ma 

which brought a tear into the child's ciear eye, i 

made her slight iigure tremhie as she looked up ti 

my face. 

" Come," said I, " I'll take you there." ■ 

She put her hand in mine as confidingly aa if i 
had known me from her cradle, and we trudg 
nway together : the little creature accummodati 
her pace to mine, and rather seeming to lead i 
take care of me than I to be prolccung her. 
observed that every now and then she stole a curi< 
look at my face as if to make quite suie that I % 
not deceiving her, and that iheae glances { very shi 
and keen they were too) seemed to increase T 
confidence at eiery repetition. 

For my part, my curiosity and interest were 
least etjual to the child's, for child she certainly n 
although 1 thought it probable Irom what I co 
make out, that her very small and delicate fra 
imparted a peculiar youthfiilness to her appearan( 
Though more scantily attired than uhe might hi 
been she was dressed with perfect neati 
betrayed no marks of poverty or neglect. 
"Who baa sent you so far by yourself? ' 
" Somebody who is very kind to me, sir 
^^^^ " And what have you been doing ! " 

^^L " That, I must not tell," said the child lirmly; 
^^^H There was something in the manner of this ret 
^^^P which caused me to look at the little creature wi 
^^^ an iDVoluntary expression of surprise j for I wonder 
W what kind ol errand it might be that occasioned fa 

I to be prepared for questioning. Her quick e 

■ seemed to read my thoughts, for an it met mine a 

^^H^ added thai there was no harm in what she had be^^ 
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I necret which ihe 



This wan said with n 



appearance o! cunning c 



deceit, but with no unsuBpieious frankness that bore 
the impresB of truth. She walked on as before, 
growing more famiUar with me as we proceeded and 
talking cheerfully by the way, but she said no m 
about her home, beyond remarking tiiac we u 
going quite a new road and asking if it were a short 
one. 

Wliiie we were thus engaged, I revolved in my 
mind a hundred different explanations of the riddle 
and rejected thera every one. I really fell ashamed 
to take advaniage of the ingenuousness or gratetui 
Jeeling of the child for the purpose of gratifying my 
curiosity. I love these little people ; and it is not a 
alight thing when they, who aje so fresh from God, 
love a». As I had felt pleased at ijrst by her con- 
fidence I determined to deaerve it, and to do credit to 
the nature whicli had prompted her to repose it in me. 

There was no reason, however, why I should 
teirain from seeing the person who had inconsider- 
ately sent her to so great a distance by night and 
alone, and as it was not improbable that if she found 
herself near home she might Cake farewell of me ; 
deprive me of the opportunity, I avoided the most 
6c(]uented ways and took the most intricate, and thus 
it was not until we arrived in tiie street itself that ehe 
knew where we were. Clapping her hands with 
pleasure and running on before me for a short dis- 
tance, my little acquaintance stopped at a door and 
mnatning on the step till I came up knocked at i 
triien I joined her. 

A pari of this door was of glass unprotected by 
', which I did not observe at first, for 
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ery tlark and silent witliio, and I waa at 
(as indeed the child was also) for so answer t 
summons. When she had knocked twice or thrice 
there waa a noise aa if some person were moving 
side, and at length a faint light appeared through 
glass which, as it approached very slowly, the be; 
having to make hia way through a great ma 
scattered articlen, enabled me to see both what ki 
of person it was who advanced and what kind 
place it waa through which he came. 

It was a little old man with long grey hair, whose 
face and figure aa he held tie light above hia hei 
and looked before him as he approached, I couj 
plainly see. Though much altered by age, I fanci( 
I could recognise in his apare and slender {cm 
something of that delicate mould which I hi 
noticed in the child. Their bright blue eyes WH 
certainly alike, but his face waa so deeply furrow* 
and BO very flill of care, that here all reaemblaiu 

The place through which he made hia way i 
leisure was one of tliose receptacles for old hb 
curiouB thinga which aecm to crouch in odd corne 
of this town and to hide their musty treaeures frol 
the public eye in jealousy and distrust. Tha 
were suits of mail standing like ghosts in armoi 
here and there, fantastic carvings brought froi 
monkish cloisters, rusty weapons of varioua kindi 
distorted figures in china and wood and iron an 
ivory : tapestry and atrange fiirniture that might hav 
been designed in dreama. The haggard aspect t 
the little old man was wonderfully suited to th 
place ; he might have groped among old church* 
and tombs r.nd deserted houses and gathered all th 
spoils with his own hands. There was nodiing 
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illection but was id keeping with himself; 
ling that looked older or more wont than he. 
As he turned the key in the lock, he eatveyed me 
with Bome asEoniBhment which was not dirntnished 
when he looked from me to my companion. The 
door being opened, the child addressed him as 
grandfather, and toid him the little story of our 
B JptPip apionsh i p. 

H^I^HVhy bless thee, child," said the old man 
^^^^^B> her on the head, " how couidst thou miss 
^^^K; i What if 1 had lost thee, Nell ! " 
^^^Bk would have found my way back to^u, grand- 
MSfeer," said the child boldly ; " never fear." 

The old man kissed her, then turning to me and 
txgging me to walk in, I did so. The door wag 
closed and locked. Preceding me with the light, he 
led me through the |>lace 1 had already seen from 
without, into a small sitting-room behind, in which 
was another door opening into a kind of closet, 
where I saw a little bed that a faij y might have slept 
in, it looked so very small and was so jirettxly 
arranged. The child took a candle and tripped 
into this little room, leaving the old man and me 
together. 

" You must be tired, sir," said he as he placed 
a chair near the fire, " how can I thank yoo ? ' 

" By taking more care of your grandchild another 
dme, my good friend," I replied. 

" More care ! " said the old man in a shrill voice, 
" more care of Nelly I Why, who ever loved a 
child as I lore Nell?" 

He »td this with auch evident surprise that 1 was 
perplexed what answer to make, and the more so 
qemiK coupled with something feeble and wander- 
' ' r, there were in his face marks of 
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^^^V deep and anxious thougbi which convinced i; 

P he could not be, as I had been at iirst inclined t| 

I suppose, ID 3 state of dotage or imbecility. 

I "I don't think you consider — " I began 

" I don't consider ! " cried the old m: 

I rupting me, " I don't consider her ! Ah, 1 

little you know of the truth! Little Neliy, 1' 

I Nelly ! " 

It would be impossible for any man, I cai 

' what his form of speech might be, to express 

affection than the dealer in curiosities did, in 
four words. I waited for him to speak again, b 
he rested his chin upon his hand and shaking li 
head twice or thrice tiKed his eyes upon ihe fire. 
While we were sitting tlius in silence, the door <| 

I the closet opened, and the child returned, her 1 _ 

brown hair hanging loose about her neck, and h 
(ace tiushed with the haste she had m 
ui. She busied herself immediately in prcpar 
supper, and while she was thus engaged I remarked 
that the old man took an opportunity of obserriiil 
me more closely than he had done yet. I 
prised to see that all this time everything w 
by the child, and that there appeared to be 
persons but ourselves in the house. I took advantage 
of a moment when she was absent t< 
on this point, to which the old man replied that tbera 
were few grown persons as trustworthy o 
a< she. 

" It always grieves me," I observed, roused 
what I took to be his selllshness, " it always griever 
me lo contemplate the initiation of children into the 
ways of life, when they are scarcely more thut 
intants. It checks their conlidence and simplicity- 
two of the best quitlities that Heaveo gives tliem- 
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B that tliey share our sorrows before they 
e capable of entering into our enjoymeDts." 

"It will never check hers," Eaid the old man 
looking steadily at me, " the Bpringa are too deep. 
Besides, the children of the poor know but few 
pleasures, Even (he cheap delights of childhood 
mod be bougtit and paid for." 

" But — forgive me for saying thin — you are surely 
not so very poor " — said I. 

*' She is not my child, sir," returned the old man. 
" Her mother was, and she was poor. I save 
ttothing — not a penny — though I live as you see, 
bill" — he laid his hand upon my arm and leant for- 
ward to whisper — " she shall be rich one of these 
days, and a fine lady. Don't you think ill of me, 
because I use her help. She gives it cheei'fully as 
you see, and it would break her heart if she knew 
that I suFned anybody else to da for me what her 
little hands could undertake. I don't consider ! " — 
he cried with sudden querulous ness, " why, God 
knows that this one child is the thought and object 
of my life, and yet he never prospers me — no. 

At this juncture, the subject of 
again returned, and the old man motioning lo 



approach tlie table, broke off, a 

We had scarcely begun our repast 
a knock at the door by which I had entered, and 



Nell bursting into a hearty laugh, which I was 
rejoiced to liear, for it was chiLliike and fill] of 
hilarity, said it was no doubt dear old Kit come 
back at Inst. 

"FoolisU Nell ! " said the old man fondling with 
always laughs at poor Kit." 
ta child laughed again more heartily than before, 
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and I could not help Bruiting from pure aympatH 
The little old rian took up a candle and went to op 
the door. When he came back, Kit was at his hMls^n 

Kit was a shock-headed shambling awkward I 
with an unconimosly wide mouth, very red che«kl 
& tumed-up nose, and certainly the moat comicil^ 
expression of face I ever saw. He stopped shoct^ 
the door on seeing a stranger, twirled in his hand ■J 
perfectly round old hai without any Testrge of a brim, 
and resting himself row on one leg and now on the 
other and changing them constantly, stood in the 
doorway, looking into the parlour with the r 
extraordinary leer I ever beheld, 
grateful feeling towards the boy froi 
for I felt that he was the comedy of the child's I 
" A long way, wasn't it. Kit ? " said the littleo) 

" Why then, it was a goodish stretch, 
retnrned Kit. 

" Did yon find the house easily ? " 
" Why then, not over and above easy, masterd 
said Kit. 

" Of course you have conie back huii_ 
" Why then, I do consider myself rather I 
Master," wan the answer. 

The lad had a remarkable manner of stani 
ttdewaya ao he spoke, and thrusting his head fori 
OTer his shoulder, a^ if he could not get at his voii 
without that accompanying action. I think 
would have amused one anywhere, but the chitd'ifi 
exquisite enjoyment of his oddity, and the relief 
R Wa* to find that tliere was something she 
' ~ ' h merriment to a place that appeared so unsuitc 
rKi her, were cjuitc irresistible. It was a great pug 
ffl» that Kit himself was flattered by the 
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gFlrity, burst into a loiid roar, and so etood with hia 
moxilh wide open and his eyes nearly shut, laughing 
riolently. 

The old man had again relapRed into his former 
abMraction and took no notice of what passed, but I 
remarked that when her laugh was over, the child's 
bright eyes were dimmed with tears, called forth by 
the fulness of heart with which she welcomed her 
uncouth favourite after tlie little anxiety of the night 
As for Kit himself {whose laugh had been all the 
time one of that sort which very little would change 
into a cry] he carried a large slice of bread and meat 
and a mug of beer into a comer, and applied himHelf 
to disposing of them with great voracity. 

" Ah ! " said the old man turning to mc with a 
sigh as if I had spoken to him but that moment, 
" you don't know what you eay when you tell me 
that 1 don't consider her." 

" You must not attach too great weight to a remark 
founded on first appearances, my friend," said I, 

" No," returned the old man thoughtfully, '■ bo. 
Come hither, Nell," 

The little girl hastened from her seat, and put her 
arm about his neck. 

" Do J love thee, Nell > " said he. « Say— do 
r love thee, Nell, or no ? " 

The child only answered by her carcases, and 
laid her head upon his breast. 

"Why dost thou sob," said the grandfather 
prewing her closer to him and glancing towards me. 
" Is it because thou know'st I love thee, and dott 
tmt like that T should seem tu doubt it by my 
' ' Well, welt — then let us say I love thee 
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" Indeed, indeed you do," replied the child « 

K^eat earnestnesH, " Kit knows you do." 

I„ Kit, who in despatching hie bread and i 

'Wen swallowing two thirds of his knife at even 

mouthfiil with the coolness of a juggler, stopped 

(hort in bis operations on being thus appealed to, anj 

bawled "Nobofly isn't such a fool aa to say In 

doosa'c," after which he incapacitated himaelf (of, 

fiirther conversation by taking a most' prodigious 

sandwich at one bite. 

" She is poor now " — aaid the old man pattiiqj 
the child's check, " but I say again that the time-isi 
coming when she shall be rich. It has been a loqg) 
time coming, but it must come at l.int ; a very long. 
time, but it surely niuiit come. It has come to 
men who do nothing but waste and riot. ^ 
•™// it come to me ! " 

"I am very happy as I am, grandfather," 
the child. 

"Tuah, lush!" retuined the old ninn, " 
dost not know — how Bhoulil'st thou!" Then J 
mutlered again between his teeth, " The time ml 
come, I am very sure it must. It will be all t 
better for coming late j " and then he sighed » 
fell into his former musing state, and still holdiiU| 
the child between his knees appeared to be ioseniibli 
to everything wound him. By this time it wante^ 
but a few minutes of midnight and I rose to ] 
which recalled him to himself. 

"One moment, sir," he said. "Now, Kit 
near midnight, boy, and you still here ! C 
home, get home, and be tiue to your time in t 
morning, for there's work to do. Good night 
There, bid him good night, Nell, and let h' 
gone ! " 
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night, Kit," Baid the child, her eyes 
''Belting up widi merriment and kindness. 

** Good night, Miss Nell," returned the boy. 

*'Aiui thank this gentleman," interpoaed the old 
man, " but for whoBC care I might have lost my little 
girl to-night." 

" No, no, maeter," said Kit, "that won't do, 
that won't." 

" What do you mean ? " cried the old man. 

"I'd have found her, master," said Kit, "I'd 
have found her. I'd bet that I'd find her if she 
was above ground, I would, as quick as nnybody, 
master. Ha ha ha ! " 

Once more opening his mouth and shutting his 
eyes, and laughing like a stentor, Kit gradually 
backed to the door, and roared himself out. 

Free of the room, the boy was not slow in taking 
his dqiarture ; when he had gone, and the child was 
occupied in clearing the table, the old man said : 

" I haven't seemed to thank you, sir, enough for 
vtat you have done to-night, but I do thank you 
humbly and heartily, and so does she, and her 
thanks are better worth than mine. I should be 
sorry that you went away and thought I was un- 
mindful of your goodnefis, or careless of her — I am 

I was sure ot that, 1 said, from what I had ceen. 

" But," I added, " may I ask you a question ? " 
" Ay, sir," replied the old man, " what is it ? " 
" This delicate child," said I, " with so much 

beanty and intelligence — -has she nobody to care for 

her but you ? Has she no other companion or 

adviser^ " 
[*<**ifo," he returned looking anxiously in my face. 
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'. you not feaiful," said I, " that you n 
nuBuadcrstand H charge so leader? I. am sure] 
meaii well, but are yau quite cerUin thnt you koaw 
how to execute such a cruat as this ? X am an o' 
man, like you, aad I am actuated by an old mai 
concern in all that is young and promising. Do yi 
not think that what I have seen of you and tliis lin 
creature to-night must have an interest not whol 
fice from pain ? " 

" Sir," rejoined the old man after a moment** 
silence, " I have no right to feel hurt at what yoi( 
say. It is true that in many respects I am the child|, 
aiid she the grown person — that you have seen 
already. Gut waking or sleeping, by night or dxytl 
in sickness or health, she ia tlie one object of n 
care, and if you knew of how much care, you woii 
look on me with different eyes, you would iadee 
Ah ! it's a weary life for an old man — a weaF_^ 
weary life — but there id a great end to gain and tin 
1 keep before me." 

Seeing tJiat he was ia a stale of excitement ■] 
impatience, I turned to put on an outer coat whii 
I had thrown off on entering the room, purposing- 
say no more. I was surprised to see the chi 
standing patiently by with a cloak upon her arm, a 
in her hand a hat and stick. i 

" Those are not mine, my dear," said I. 

" No," returned the child quietly, " they | 
grandfather's," 

" But he is not going out to-night." 

" Oh yes he in," said the child, with a smile. . 

" And what becomes of you, my pretty one ! " 

" Me ! I stay here of course, I always do," 

^I looked in astonislunent cowards the old nu 
but he was, or feigned to be, busied ii 
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PiPiKlus dress. From him I looked back to the 
i^rt grade tigure of the child. Alone ! In that 
^oomy place all the long, dreary ughi. 
I She evinced no consciauuiese af my lurprise, bat 
' cheerfully helped the old man with his cloak, and 
' when he was ready took a caudle to light ua out. 
. Finding chat we did not lollow as she exjiecied, ehe 
looked back with a smile and waited foj- ua. The 
' old man showed by his face tiiat be plainly under- 
stood the cause of my hesitation, but be merely 
dgned to me with an inclination of the head to pass 
out of the room before hitn, and remained silent. I 
Jiad DO resource but to comply. 

When we reached the door, the child setting 
down the candle, turned to say good night and raised 
her face to kiss me. Then site ran to the old man, 
who folded her in liia arms and bade God bless her. 
" Sleep soundly, Nell," he ssid iti a low voice, 
•'and angels guard thy bed! Do not fMget thy 
fvayers, my sweet." 

" No indeed," answered the child fervently, " they 
vaake me feel so happy ! " 

"That's well; 1 know they do; they should," 
said the old man. " Bless thee a hundred times ! 
Early in the morning I shall be home." 

"You'll -not ring twice," returned the child. 
"The bell wakes rae, even in the middle of a 

With this, they separated. The child opened the 
door (itow guarded by a shutter which I had heard 
the boy put up before he Icit the bouse) and witli 
another larewell whose cleiu' and tender note I have 
racftUed a thousand umes, held it until we had passed 

■The old man paused a moment while it was 
fetosed and laticned ou the inside, iLnd, baUei^eA 
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that this was done, walked on at a slow pace. 
the street-coraer he stopped, and regarding n 
a troubled countenance said that our ways \ 
widely diiferent and that he must take his leave, 
would have spoken, but Bummoning up more alacrity 
than might have been expected in one of his appear- 
ance, he hurried away. I could see that twice or thrice 
he looked back as if to ascertain if I were still 
watching him, or perhaps to assure himself chat 
was not following at a distance. The obscurity « 
the night favoured his disappearance, and his fignni^ 
was soon beyond my sight. • 

1 remained standing on the spot where he had Ifft 
roe, unwilling to depart, and yet unknowing why I 
should loiter there. I looked winfiilly i 
street we had lately quitted, and after a time i 
my steps that way. I paisaed and repassed the hona^ 
aiid stopped and listened at the door ; all was darki^ 
and silent as the grave. 

Yet I lingered about, and could not lei 
awiy, thinking of all possible harm that mi^ 
happen to the child — of fires and robberies and eieC 
murder — and feeling as if some evil must ensue If 
turned my back upon the place. The closing o 
door or window in the street brought me before d 
curiosity-dealer's once more; I crossed the road ai 
looked up at the house to assure myself that tl 
noise had not come from there. No, it was blaol^ 
Cdld, and lifeless as before. 

There were few passengers astir ; the e 
sad and dismal, and pretty well my own. A fei 
stragglers from the theatres hurried by, and n 
then 1 turned aside to avoid some noiny drunkard 1 
he reeled homewards, but these interruptio 
not freijiicnt and soon ceased. 1'iie clocki 
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one. Stili I paoed up and down, promising myself 
that eicry time should be the hst, and breaking faith 
wiih myself on some new plea aa often aa I did ao. 

The more I thought of what the old man had 
said, and of his looks and bearing, the leas I could 
account for what I had seen and. heard. I had a 
atrong misgiTing that his nightly absence was for no 
good purpose. I had only come to know the fact 
ihtuugh the innocence of the child, and though the 
old man was by at the time, and saw my undisguised 
rarprise, he had preserved a strange mystery upon the 
nibject and olfered no word of explanation. These 
reflections naturally recalled again more strongly 
than before his haggard face, his wandering manner, 
his restless anxious looks. His affection for the 
chikl might not be inconsistent with villany of the 
worst kind ; even that very affection was in itself an 
extraordinary contradiction, or how could he leave 
her thtii i Disposed as 1 was to think badly of him, 
1 never doubted that his love for her was real. I 
could not admit the thought, remembering what had 
pasted between us, and the tone of voice in which 
he had called her by het name. 

" Stay here of course," the child had said in 
answer to my question, "I always do!" What 
could take hjm from home by night, and every night ! 
I called up all the strange tales I had ever heard of 
dark and secret deeds committed in great towns and 
escaping detection for a long series ot years ; wild as 
many of these stories were, I could not find one 
adapted to this mystery, which only became the more 
impenetrable, in proportion aa I sought to solve it. 

Occupied with such thoughtB as these, and a crowd 
of others all tending to the same point, I continued 
two lung hours ; at length the 
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had bed 



J"a 



rain began U) descend heavily, and then o 
by fatigue though uo lesit intercKed than I fa 
at first, I engaged the ueareet coach and eo got homw 
A cheerful tire was blazing oa the hearth, the lar 
burnt brightly, my dock received me with t 
tainiliar welcome ; everything was quiet wann i 
cheering, and in happy contrabt to the gloom n 
darkness 1 bad quitted. 

But ail that night, waking or in my nieep, t 
Hitne thoughiH recurred and the same images retaioedl 
posGcBsion of my brain. I had ever before me b 
old dark murky rooms — the gaunt Guits of mail wi 
their ghastly nileot air — the faces all awry, grinnll 
from wood and stone — tlie dust and rust and woi 
that lives in wood — and alone in the midst of all tl 

! lumber and decay and ugly age, the beaucitiil chi 
ID her gentle slumber, smiling through her light W 
gunny dreams. 
had 
\y 
tan 
: 
nat 
: 



Chapter the Second 

" A FTER combating, for nearly a week, the fedg 
I XX iag which impelled me to revisit the place , 

juitted under the circumstances already detailed 
[ I yielded to it at length ; and determining that t ' 
L dme I would present myself by the light of day, U 
I mj steps thither early in the afternoon. 

I walked past the house, and took sevo'al tuc 
n the street, with that kind of hesitation which 



B about to pay is unexpected, and may not be \ 
cejitable. However, as the door of the shop 
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l^atid it did Bot appear likely that I should be 
fWOgOMed by those within, if I contiDued merely 
to pass np and down before it, I Boon conquered 
this irresolution^ and found myself in the Curioaity 
Dealer's warehouse. 

The old man and another person were together in 
the back part, und there xccitied to have been high 
words between tbeni, tor their voices which were 
raised lo a very loud pitch suddenly stopped on my 
entering, and the old man advancing hastily towards 
me, said in a tremulous tone that he was very glad I 
had come. 

" You interrupted us at a critical moment," he 
laid, pointing to the man whom I had found in com- 
pany with him ; "this fellow will murder me one of 
these days. He would have done so, long ago, if 
be had dared." 

" Bah ! You would swear away my life if you 
could," returned the other, after bestowing a stare 
and a frown on me ; " we all know that I " 

•' I almost think I could," cried the old man, 
turning feebly upon him. " If oatlis, or prayers, or 
words, could rid me of you, they should. I would 
be quit of you, and would be relieved if you were 
dead." 

"I know it," returned the other. "I said so, 
didn't I ? But neitlier oaths, nor prayers, nor words, 
tvill kilt roe, and therefore I live, and mean to live." 

*' AimI his mother died 1 " cried Uie old man, 
puuonately clasping his hands and looking upward ! 
" and this is Heaven's justice 1 " 

The other stood lounging with his foot upon a 
chair, aod regarded him with a contemptuous sneer. 
He was a young nian of one-and-tn-enty or there- 
abouts 1 well made, and ceiuiiJy haiidaome, though 
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the expression of his face was far from prepoBBesungt 
having in common with his niaaner and erea bis 
drese, a dissipated, insolent air which repelled one. 

"Justice or no justice," said the young fUlow, 

here T am and here 1 shall stop till such time as I ■ 
think fit to go, unless you Rend for assistance to pot] 
me out — which you won't do, I know. I tell yoft 
again that I want to see my eister," 

" Tour sister ! " (aid the old man bitterly. 

" Ah ! You can't change the relationship," 
turned the other. " If you could, you'd have donS 
it long ago. I want to see my sister, that you kei 
cooped up here, poisoning her mind with your a 
secrets and pretending an affection for her chat y 
may work her to death, and add a few scraj 
■hillingE every week to the money you can hart 
count. 1 want to see her ; and I will." 

" Here's a moraliet to talk of poisoned i 
Here's a generous spirit to ecorn scraped-up i 
lings J " cried the old man, turning from him to it 
" A profligate, sir, who has forfeited every claim.a 
only u]>on those who have the misfortune to be of t 
bioixl, hut upon society which knows nothing of hT 
but his misdeeds. A liar too," he added, in a low 
-voice as he drew eloaer to me, " who knows he 
ifear she is to me, and seeks to wound me even ther^ 
because there is a stranger by." 

"Strangers are nothing to mc, grandfather," 
the young fellow catching at the word, " nor 
them, I hope. The best they can do, is Co keep g 
eye to their business and leave me to mine. Then 
a friend of mine waiting outside, and as it eeema tl 
I may have to wait some lime, I'll call him in, wi 
your leave," 

Saying this, he stcpjied to the door, and looki 
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n the street beckoned several timea to some un- 
seen pefsoD, who, CO judge from the air of impatience 
with which these signals were accompanied, required 
a great quantity of iierauasion to induce him to ad- 
vance. At lengtli there sauntered up, on the opposite 
side of the way»-with a bad pretence of passing by 
acddenc — a figure conspicuous for its dirty smartness, 
which after a great many frowna and jetks of the 
head, in resistance of die invitation, iJtimately crossed 
the road and was brought into the sliop. 

"There. It's Dick Swiveller," said the young 
fellow, pushing him in. "Sit down, Swiveller." 

" But is the old min agreeable ? " said Mr. 
Swiveller in an under tone. 

*' Sit down," repeated his companion. 

Mr. Sivivcller complied, and looking about him 
with a propitiatory smiie, observed that last week 
was a line week for the ducks, and this week was a 
fine week for the dust ; he also obseived that whilst 
standing by the post at the street-corner, he had 
observed a pig with a straw in bis mouth issuing 
out of the tobacco-shop, from which appearance he 
augured that another fine week for the ducks was 
approaching, and that rain would certainly ensue. 
He tiirthermore took occa^iioD to apologise fur any 
negligence that might be perceptible in his dress, on 
the ground that last night he had liad " the sun very 
strong in his eyes;" by which expression he was 
understood to convuy to his hearers in the most 
delicate manner possible, the information that he had 
been extremely drunk. 

" But what," said Mr. Swiveller with a sigh, 

" what is the odds so long as the fire of soul is 

_Jun d]ed at tlie ta|>er of conwiviality, and the wing of 

r moults a feather ! Whai.\a\.\«wii» 
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^^^^ BO long as the spirit is expanded by 
f wine, and the prenent moment is the least happiest' 

I our exiatence ! " 

■ " You needn't act the chairman here," said 

^^^ Aiend, half aside. 

^^^B " Fred ! " cried Mr. Swiveller, tapping his 
^^^H •* a word to the wise is sufficient for tiicm — we may 
^^^t' be good and happy without riches, Fred. Say not 
soother §yllab!e. I know my cue; 
word. Only one little whisper, Fred— 
min friendly ? " 

" Never you mind," replied his friend, 
•' Right again, quite right," said Mr. S' 
*' caution is the word, and caution is the act.'' 
that, he winked aa if in preservatit 
Kcret, and folding his arms and leaning bacK m tiu 
chair, looked up at the ceiling with profound gravity. 
It was perhap not very unreasonable to suspect 
from what had already passed, that Mr. Swiveller was 
not quite recovered from the effects of the powerliil 
sunlight to which he had made allusion ; but if no 
such suspicion had been awakened by his speech, hi 

[wiry hair, dull eyes, and sallow face, would still have, 
been strong witnesses against jiim. His attire 
not, as he had himself hinted, remarkable for 
tiicest arrangement, but was in a ntate of di' 
which strongly induced the idea that he had gone tO' 
faed in it. It coneiiitcd of a brown body-coat witli a 
treat many brass buttons up the front and only one 
behind, a bright check neckerchief, a ]>laid waistcoat, 
wiled white trousers, and a very limp hat, worn wh6 
the wrong side foremost, to hide a hole in the brlnii' 
The breast of his coat was ornamented with 
ude pocket from which there peejied forth the ■ 
Old of a very large am.1 very ill-favoured handki 



have 
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i his dirty wristbandB were pulJed down as far 
as poMible and ostenCatiouely folded back over his 
cuftg I he displayed no gloves, and carried a yellow 
cane having at ihe top a bone hand with the semblance 
of a rin<> on its little finger and a black ball in its 
£rasp. Witli all these personal advantages (to which 
may be added a strong savour of tobacco-smoke, and 
a prevailing greasineBs of appearance) Mr. Swiveller 
leant back in his chair with his eyes fixed on the 
ceiling, and occasionally pitching his voice to the 
reedftil key, obliged the company with a few bars of 
an intensely djimal air, and then, in the middle of a 
note, rclapned into his former silence. 

The old man sat htmeelf down in a chair, :)iid, 
with folded hands, looked sometimes at his grandson 
and sometimea at his strange companion, as if he were 
utterly powerless and had no resource bnt to leave 
thetn to do as they pleased. The young man re- 
clined against a table at no great distance from his 
friend, in apparent indifference to everything that 
had passed ; and I — who felt the dilliculty of any 
interference, notwithstanding that the old man had 
appealed tn me, both by words and looka — ^made the 
best feint I could of being occupied in examining 
some of the goods that were disposed Ibr sale, and 
paying very little attention to the persons before 

The silence was not of long duration, for Mr. 
Swiveller, after favouring us with several melodious 
auuraaces that his heart was in the Highlands, and 
that he wanted but his Arab steed as a preliminary 
to the achievement of great feaia of valour and loyalty, 
removed his eyes from the ceiling and subsitletl into 
pro se again, 
H^HVf rvdt" aaid Mr. Swiveller sto()\iing sIioTt. aa \( 
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' die ides had suddenly occurred, to him, and ape: 
'n the same audible whisper as before, "« th 

"What does it matter?" returned his I 

" No, hut is he! " eaid Dick. 

•• Yes, of course. What do I care whether 

Emboldened as it seemed by this reply to 
into a moj'e genei^ cunveraation, Mr. Swi 
plainly laid himself out to captivate our attentii 

He began by remarking that soda-water, though; 
good thing in the alwtract, was apt to lie cold u 
the stomach unless qualified with gmger, or a si 
infusion of brandy, which latter article he held u 
preferable in all canes, eaving for the one considen 
don of expense. Nobody venturing to dispute thea 
positions, he proceeded to observe that the hui 
hair was a great retainer of tobacco-smoke, and thi 
the yotmg gentlemen of Westminster and Eton, aftc 
eating vast ({uantities of apples to conceal any sc 
of cigars from tliclr anxious friends, were usually c 
tccted in consequence of their heads posseBsing t 
remarkable property ; whence he concluded that 
the Royal Society would turn their attention to \ 
circumstance, and endeavour to lind in the reaoufi 
of science a means of preventing such untowJ 
revelations, they might indeed be looked upon i 
benefactor n to mankind. These opinions beiB 
equally incontrovertible with those he had alr^id 
pronounced, he went on to infoim us that Jaraoic 
rum, though unquestionably an agreeable spirit e 
great richness and flavour, had the drawback of n 
maining constantly present to the taste next day j a 
oobody being venturous enough to argue this jroia 
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, he increaBed tn confidence and became yet 
more companioiiable and communicative. 

" Ii'b a devil of a thing, gentlemen," said Mr. 
Swiveller, '* when relationa fall out and disagree. If 
the wing of friendship should never moult a feather, 
the wing of relationship ehonld never be clipped, but 
be always expanded and seiene. Why Khould a 
grandson and grandfather peg away at each other 
with mutual wiolcnce when ail might be bliss and 
concord ? Why not jine hands and forgit it '. " 
" Hold your tongue," said his friend, 
" Sir," replied Mr, Swiveller, " don't you inter- 
rupt the chair. Gentlemen, how does the case stand, 
upon the present occasion? Here isa jolly old grand- 
father — I say it with the utmost respect — and here 
is a wild young grandson. The jolly old grandfather 
says K) the wild young grandson, ' I have brought 
you up and educated you, Fred j 1 have put you in 
the way of getting on in life ; you have bolted a 
little out of the course, as young fellows often do ; 
and you shall never have another chance, nor the 
ghost of half 3 one.' The wild young grandson 
maltei anawer to this and says, ' You're as rich as 
rich can be ; you have been at no uncommon expense 
OD my account, you're saving up piles of money for 
niy liole sister that lives with you in a secret, stealthy, 
hugger-muggering kind of way and witli no manner 
of enjoyment — why can't you stand a trifle tor your 
grown-up relation '. ' The jolly old grandfather unto 
this, retorts, not only that he declines to fork out with 
that cheerful readiness which is always so agreeable 
and pleasant in a gentleman of his time of life, but 
that he will blow up, and call names, and make 
b Kflecdons whenever they meet. Then the plain 
^■■ililon is, an't it a pity that this ElaU: Q^ xk\u^ 
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should continue, and how much better would i' 
for the old gemleman to hand over a reason 
amount of tin, and make it all right and comfortable?' 

Having delivered this oration with a great n 
waves and flourishes of the hnod, Mr. Swivelta 
ahrupdy ihruat the head of his cane into h 
as if to prevent himaelf from impairing the effect dj 
his speech by adding one other word. 

" Why do you hunt and persecute me, God help 
me ! " aaid the old man turning to his grandaon. 
" Why do you bring your profligate companions 
here '. How often am I to tell you that ray life ia, 
one of care and self-deQial. and that I am poor ? " 

"How often am I to tell you," returned I 
other, looking coldly at him, " ihat I 
better ? " 

" You have choecn your own path," said the 
man. " Follow it. Leave Nell and m 
&nd work." 

. "Nell will be a woraaa soon," returned i 
and, bred in your faith, she'll forget I 
nleas he shows himeelf sometimes." 

"Take care," said the old man with spark ltd 
eyes, " that she does not forget you when y^ 
have her memory keenest. Take care that the d^ 
don't come when you walk barefoot in tlie Bt 
tad she rides by in a gay carriage of her own.' 

" You mean when she haa your money ! " rei 
Jlher. " How like a poor man he talks! 

*• And yet," said the old man dropping his 
and speaking Uke one who thinks aloud, " how pi 
we are, and what a life it is ! The cause i 
child's, guiltless of all harm or wrong, but nothiq 
goes well with it ! Hope and patience, hope i 
paoence J " 
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reach the ears of the young men. Mr. Swiveller 
appeared to tliink that they implied some mental 
strnggle consequent upon the powerful effect of his 
address, for he poked his friend with his cane and 
whispered hjs conviction tli»t he had administered 
" a clincher," and that he expected a commission 
on the praiitB. Discovering his mistak.e after a 
while, he ajipeared to grow rather sleepy and dis- 
contented, and more than once suggested the pro- 
_ priety of an immediate departure, when the door 
^^^ted, and the child herself appeared. 

I 



Chapter the Third 



B closely followed by an elderly 
artahly hard features and forbid- 
ding aspect, and so low in stature as to be quite a 
dwarf, though his head and face were large enough 
for the body of a giant. His black eyes were 
restless, sly, and cunning ; his mouth and cbini 
briltly with the stubble of a coarse hard beard ; and 
his complexion was one of that kind which ncTCF 
looks clean or wholesome. But what added moat 
to the grotesque expression of his face, was a 
ghaatly smile, which, appearing to be the mere 
remit of batut and to have no connexion with any 
mirthful or complacent feeling, constantly revealed 
the few discoloured fangs that were yet scattered in 
his mouth, and ga?e him the aspect of a panting 
His dress consisted of a large high-crowned 
I dark suit, a pair uf ca^ciuus «hQe%^ 
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and a dirty white neckerchief sufficiently limp aj 
crumpled to disclose the greater portion of his wi ^^ 
throat. Such hair as he had, was of a gfizzlea 
hiack, cut ehort and straight upon his temples, ; 
hanging in a frowzy fringe about liis ear 
hands, which were of a rough coarse grain, b 
dirty; hia finger-nails were crooked, long, and yello* 

There was amjile time lo note these particulanit 
for besides that they were sufficiently obvious with> 
out very close observation, some moments elapsed 
before any one broke silence. The child advanced 
timidly towards her brother and put ber hand in hit) 
the dwarf (if we may call him so) glanced keenly 
at all present, and the curioaity-dealer, who plainly 
had not expected his uncouth visitor, seemed dis- 
concerted and embarrassed. 

"Ah!" said the dwarf, who with his hai 
stretched out above his eyes had been surveying tl 
young mnn attentively, " that should be yoift 
grandson, neighbour!" 

" Say rather that he ehould not be," replied t 
old man. " But he is," 

" And that ? " said the dwarf, pointing to Did 
Swiveller. 

" Some friend of his, as welcome here as he," 
the old man. 

" And that .' " inquired the dwarf wheeling r( 
and pointing straight at me. 

" A gentleman who was so good as to bring NelJ 
home die other night when she lost her way) 
coming from your house." 

The little man turned to the child as if I 
her or express his wonder, but ss she was talking U 
the young man, held his peace, and bent his head U 
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fc « Well, Nelly," said the young fellow aloud. " U 
tliey teach you to hate me, eh i" 

" No, no. For shame. Oh, no ! " cried tt 
child. 

" To love me, perhaps f " purEued her brothi 
with a sneer. 

" To do neither," she returned. " They nevi 
speak to me about you. Indeed they never doi" 

** 1 dare be bound for that," he Eaid, darting a. 
bitter look at the grandfather. " I dare be bound 
for that, Nell. Oh ! I believe you there ! " 

" But 1 love you dearly, Fred," aaid the child. 

" No doubt ! " 

" I do indeed, and always will," the child 
repeated with great emotion, " but oh I if you 
would leave off vexing him and making him un- 
happy, then I could love you more," 

"1 Bee ! " aaid the young man, as he stooped 
carelessly ovei tlie child, and having kissed her, 
pushed her from him ; " There — get you away 
now you have said your lesson. You needn't 
whimper. We part good friends enough, if that's 
ihe matter." 

H« remained silent, following her with his eyes; 
until ahe had gained her little room and closed 
the door ; and then turning to the dwarf, said 
abmpily, 

"Harkee, Mr. " 

" Meaning me ? " returned the dwarf. " Quilp 
is my name. Yon might remember. It's not a 
long one — Daniel Quilp." 

'* Harkee, Mr. Quilp, then," pursued the other. 
'* You have some influence with my grandfather 



I Aert." 



" said Mr. Quilp emphatically. 
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" And are in a icw of his mysteries 

" A few," replietl Quilp, with equal dryoesB. 

" Then let me tell him once for all, through 
that I will come into and go out of this plac 
often as I like, so long as he keeps Nell here ; 
that if* he wants to be quit of me, he must fin 
quit of her. What have I done to be made a bufM 
Bear of, and to be shunned and dreaded as if I; 
brought the plague ? He'll xeW you that I 
no natural aifection ; and that 1 lare no more Son 
Nell, for her own sake, than 1 do for him. L( 
him say bo. I care for the whim, then, of comn 
to and fro and reminding her of my existence. 
ivill see her when I please. Thai's my point. 
came here to-day to maintain it, and I'll come ha 
again fifty Umes with the same object and alwa] 
with the same success. I said 1 would stop till 
had gained it. I have done so, and now a 
visit's ended. Come, Dick," , 

" Stop ! " cried Mr, Swiveller, as hii compaiii< 
turned towards the door, " Sir ! " -i 

"Sir, I am your humble servant," said Ml 
Quilp, to whom the monosyllable was addreated. 

" Before I leave the gay and festive scene, ag 
[ itlls of dazzling light, sir," said Mr. Swiveller, % 
I will, with your permission, attempt a slight 
"" e here, sir, this day, under the impression th| 

d min was friendly." 
» " Proceed, sir," said Daniel Quilp ; for the oratt 
'_ d made a sudden stop. r 

. " Inspired by this idea and the sentir 
Oed, sir, and feeling as a mutual friend thatt 
adgering, baiting, and bullying, was not the sort " 
Uiing calculated to expand the souls and promote 
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the nocial hHrniony^ of tlie coDtendiDg panics, 1 took 
upon myiseir to sugget^t a course which is ibe 
course to be adopted on the present occaBioti. 
Will you allow me to whisper halt' a syllable. 

Without waiting for tlie peimisston he sought, 
Mr. Swiveller stepped up to the dwarf, and leaning 
on his shoulder and stooping down to get at his ear, 
said in a voice which wna perfectly audible to all 
present, 

*' The watch-word to the old min is — fork." 

*' Is what i " demanded Quilp. 

" 1b fork, sir, fork," replied Mr. Swiveller 
(lapping his pocket, " You are awake, sir ? " 

The dwarf nodded. Mr. Swiveller drew back 
and nodded likewise, then drew a little further back 
and nodded again, and so on. By these means he 
in lime reached the door, where he gave a great 
cough to attract the dwarf's attention and gain an 
opportunity of expressing in dumb show, the closest 
coofidence and most inviolable secrecy. Having 
performed the serious pantominie that was necessary 
for the due conveyance of these ideas, he cast himself 
upon his friend's track, and vanished. 

" Humph I " said the dwarf with a sour look and 
a eJirug of his shoulders, " so much for dear rela- 
tions. Thank God I acknowledge none ! Nor 
need you either," he added, turning to the old man, 
"if yon were not as weak as a reed, and nearly as 

" What would you have me do ? " he retorted in 
a kind of helpless desperation, " It is easy to talk 
and sneer. What would you have roe do i " 
" What would / do if I was in your case ! " said 
■ dwsi£ 
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Something violent, do doubt." 

You're right tiiere," returned the little ma 
highly gratified by the compliment, for such I 
evidently considered it ; and grinning like a devil i 
he rubbed his dirty hands together. " Ask Mra 
Quilp, pretty Mrs. Quilp, obedient, timid, lovioj 
Mrs. Quilp, But that reminds me — I have left he 
all alone, and ehe will be anxious and know Dot i 
moment's peace till I return. I know she's alway 
in that condition when I'm away, tliough 
doesn't dare to say so, unless I lead her on and tell 
her she may speak freely and I won't be aagrjf 
with her. Oh ! well-trained Mrs. Quilp ! " 

The creature appeared quite horrible with I 
monstrous head and little body, as he rubbed I 
hands slowly round, and round, and round again—- 
with something fantastic even in his manner of pet* 
forming this slight action— and, dropping his sbaggj 
brows and cocking his chin in the air, glanced u] 
ward with a stealthy look of exultation that an inn 
might have copied and appropriated to himself. 

" Here," he said, putting his hand into his brea 
and sidling up to the old man as he spoke ; " 
brought it myself for fear of accidents, as, being i)) 
gold, it was something large and heavy for Nell t 
carry in her bag. She need be accustomed to sue 
loads betimes though, neighbour, for she will carr^ 
' ;ht when you are dead." 

Heaven send she may I I hope so," said tl 

nan with something like a groan. 

Hope so ! " echoed the dwarf, approacliii 
: to his ear ; " neighbour, 1 would I knew i: 
rhat good investment all these supplies are 
a deep man, and keep your t 
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' said the other with a haggard 
imK. -- I ea, you're right — I — I — keep it close — 
Tpry close." 

He said no more, but taking the money turned 
away with a alow uncertain step, and pressed his 
hand upon his head like a weary and dejected man. 
The dwarf watched him sharply, while he passed 
into the little sitting-room and locked it in an iron 
safe above the chimney-piece ; and after musing for 
a short space, prepared to. take his leave, observing 
that unless he made good haste, Mrs. Quilp would 
certainly be in jits on his return. 

" And BO, neighbour," he added, " I'll turn ray 
fece homewards, leaving my love for Nelly and 
hoping she may never lose her way again, though 
her doing so has procured me an honour I didn't 
expect." With that he bowed and leered at me, 
and with a keen glance around which seemed to 
comprehend every object within his range of vision, 
however small or trivial, went his way. 

1 had several times essayed to go myself, but the 
old man had always opposed it and entreated me to 
remain. As he renewed his entreaties on our being 
left alone, and adverted with many thanks to tiM 
former occasion of our being together, I willingly 
yielded to his persuasions, and sat down, pretending 
to eaaroine some curious miniatures and a few old 
medalswhich he placed before me. It needed no great 
[iressing to induce me to stay, for if my curiosity 
had been excited on the occasion of my first vinit, it 
certainly whs not diminished now. 

Nell joined us bclbre long, and bringing some 
needlc-wurk to the table, sat by the old man's aide. 
•aa pleasant to observe the fresh flowers in the 
i| the pet bird with a green bough shading his 
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little cage, the bieaih of freshness and youth whi 
teemed Co rustle through the old Hull hoaee 
hover round the child. It was curious, but not 
pleasant, to turn from the beauty and grace of I 
girl, to the stooping figure, care-worn &ce, a 
jaded aspect of the old man. As he grew weal 
and more leebie, what would become of this \ood.f 
little creature; poor protector as he was, say l" 
he died — what would her fate be, then ? 

The old man almooC answered my thoughts, 
he laid his hand on hem, atid Kpoke aloud. 

» ril be of belter cbt-er, Nell," he said j '< ti 
must be good fortune in store for tjiee — I do 
ask it for myself, but thee. Such miseries n 
fall on thy innocent head without it, that I cai 
believe but that, being templed, it will come 

I last ! " 

I She looked cheerfully into his face, but made 

" When I think," Kaid he, " of the many yi 
— many in thy short life— that thou hast lived alon; 
with me ; of thy monotonous existence, knowing 
companions of thy own age nor any childish pl« 
suree ; of the solitude b which thou haw grown 
be what thou art, and in which thou hatit in 
apart from nearly all thy kind but one old man ; 
^^^ MHnetimes fear I have dealt hardly by thee, Nell.' 
^^^L " Grandfather ! " cried the child in unfetgi 
^^^H mrprise. 

^^B "Not in intention— no no," uid he. "I hi 
^^^^Lever looked forward to the time that should 
^^^V'tfaee to mix among the gayest and prettiest, and tal 
^^^■-thy station with the beGt. But I still look forwui 
^^B. Nell, I still look forward, and if I should be fbrci 
^^^V at }evve chee, meanwhile, how have I litted thee i 
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j es with tlie world i The poor bird yonder 
t^M, W*|l ^nalified to encounter it, and be turned 
D.iU mercies — Hark! I hear Kit oulside, 
a, Ndl, go to him." 
: rose, and hurrying away, Eiop]K<i, turned 
back, and put her arnm about the old jiian's neck, 
then left him and hurried away again — but faster 
this time, to liide her falling tears. 

" A word in your ear, hit," said the old man in 
a hurried whisper. " I have been rendered uncaay 
by what you said the other night, and can only 
plead that I have done ail for the best-^tliat it is 
too late to retract, if I could (though I cannot) — 
and that 1 hope to triumph ycL All is for her 
sake. I have borne great poverty myself, luid 
would «parc her the sutferings that poverty cariics 
witli it. 1 would Kjiare her the niiierieu that 
brought lier inotlier, my own dear child, to an early 
grave. I would leave her — not with resources 
which could be easily sjient or squandered away, 
but with wli.1t would ])lacc her beyond the reach of 
want for ever. You mark me, air i She shall 
have no pittance, but a fortune — Hush ! I can say 
no more than that, now or at any otlicr time, and 
da is here again ! " 

The eagerness with which all this was poured 
iota my ear, the trembling of the hand witJi whidi 
he clasped my arm, the strained and sturting eyes 
he lL\ed upon me, the wild vehemence and agitation 
of hia maimer, filled me with amazement. All that 
I had beard and seen, aod a great pait of what he 
had said himself, led me to suppose that he was a 
wealthy man. I could form no corapreliension of 
hia character, unless he were one of those miserable 
wrctchcii who, having niadc gain the iiuk en^ au^ 
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' object of" their lives and haling succeeded in an 
ing great riches, are constantly tortured by 
dread of poveity, and beaet by feara of loss 
ruin. Many things he had said which I had bi 
at a loss to understand, were quite reconcileal 
with the idea thus presented to me, and at length 
concluded that beyond all doubt he was oi 
unhappy race. 

Theopinion was not the result of hasty consider 
tion, for which indeei) there was no opportunity 
that time, as the child came back directly, and soi 
occupied herself Jn preparations for giving Ktt 
writing lesson, of which it seemed he had a coupl 
every week, and one regularly on that evening, 
the great mirth and enjoyment both of himself ant 
his instructress. To relate how it was a long tii 
before his modesty could be so far prevailed upon 
to admit of his sitting down in the parlour, i 
presence of an unknown gentleman — how, wht 
did sit down, he tucked up his sleeves and sq 
his elbows and put his face close to the copy- 
and squinted horribly at the lines — how, rroi 
very first moment of having the pen in his hand, I 
began to wallow in blots, and to daub himself wr 
ink up to the very roots of his hair — how, if he did* 
by accident form a letter properly, he immediately 
smeared it out again with his arm in his preparatittti^ 
■ to make another — how, at every fresh mistake, iherf 
was a fresh buret of merriment from the child and 4 
loader and not less hearty laugh from poor Kj 
himself — and how there was all the way througl 
notwithstanding, a geutlc wish on her part li 
and an anxious desire on his to learn — to relate I 
these particulars would no doubt occupy ir 
and time than thev dfbcrve. It will be sufficient 
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t the lesson was given — diac evening pajGed 
night came on — that the old man again grew 
restless aod impatient — tliat he quitted the houae 
secretly at the same hour as before — and that the 
child was once more left alone within ita gloomy 
walls. 

And now, that I have carried thin liistory ao far 
in my own character iind intriMluced tlicsc personageit 
to the reader, I ahalj for the convenience of tlie 
narrative detach myself from its further course, and 
leave ihone who have prominent and Decesaary parts 



J^ 



speak and a< 



: for ther 



Chapter the Fourth 



MR. and Mrs. Quilp resided on Tower Hill ; 
and in her bower on Tower Hill Mis. 
Quilp was left to pine the absence of her lord, when 
be quitted her on tlie buaineaa whick lie haa been 
alreaily seen to transacL 

Mr. Quilp could scarcely be said (o be of any 
particular trade or calling, though his pursuits were 
diversilied and his occupation^ numerous. He 
coUecied tlie rents of whole colonies of lilthy sti'eeti 
aol alleys by the watemide, advanced money to the 
uanien and petty otHcers of merchant vessels, had a 
share in the ventures of divers mates of East India- 
men, smoked his smuggled cigars under the very 
notw of tliB Custom House, and ma le appointments 
on 'Change with men in glazed liats and round 
fc^eU pretty well every day. On the Surrey side 
a small rat-infested di;tM^ •^wi. 
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callsd " Quilp's Wharf," in which were a lil 
woodcD counting- houEe burrowing al! awry in i 
dust as if it had fallen fraTii the clouds and ploughi 
into the ground ; a few Iragments of rusty anchor* 
several large iron rings j some piles of rotten wood 
and two or three heaps of old sheet copper, crumpled 
cracked, and battered. On Quilp's Wharf, DantI 
Quilp was a ship-breaker, yet to judge fram thr 
appearances he must either have been a ahip-break) 
on a very small scale, or have broken his ships 
very smull indeed. Neither did the place pres 
any extraordinary aspect of life or activity, as 
only human occupant was an amphibious boy in 
canvas suit, whose sole change of occupation 
from silting on the head of a pile and tlirowii 
stones into the mud when the tide was out, to star 
ing with his hands in his pockets gazing listlessly 
the moUon and on the bustle of the rivei' at high 

The dwarf's lodging on Tower Hill compriset 
besides the needful accommodation for himself a 
Mrs. Quilp, a small sleeping- closet for that lady 
mother, who resided with the couple and wage 
perpetual war with Daniel ; of whom, notwithstanii 
ing, she stood in no slight diead. Indeed, the ugl 
creature contrived by some means or other — whethc 
by his ugliness or his ferocity or his natural cunniii 
is no great matter — to impress with a wholeaom 
fear of his anger, moat of those with whom he * 
brought into daily contact and communicauon. " 
nobody had he such complete ascendancy a 
Quilp herself — a pretty little, mild-spoken, 
eyed woman, who having allied herself in wedlo< 
to the dwarf in one of those strange infatuations ( 
which examples are by no means scarce, ( 
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Mund practical penance for ber folly, tvery day of 
her life. 

It liua been said thai Mrs, Quilp wag pining in 
her bower. In her bower she was, but not alone, 
for besides tlie old lady her mother of whom men- 
tion has recendy been made, there were |iresent some 
half-dozen ladicB of the neighbourhood who had 
happened by a strange accident (and also by a little 
understanding among themselves) to drop in one 
after another, junt about tea-tin)e. This being a 
season favourable to conversation, and the room 
being a cool, shady, lazy kind of place, with same 
plants at the open window shutting out the dust, and 
interposing pleasandy enough between the tea table 
within and the old Tower without, it is no wonder 
that the ladies felt an inclination to talk and linger, 
especially when there are taken into account the 
additional inducements of fresh butter, new bread, 
riirimpi, anil water-crenses. 

Now, the ladies being together under these cir- 
Ctunstances, it was extremely natural that the dis- 
course should turn upon the propensity of mankind 
to lyranniae over the weaker sex, and the duty that 
devolved upon the weaker sex to resist that tyranny 
and assert their rights and dignity. It waH natural 
for four reasons ; firstly, because Mrs. Quilp being 
a young woman and notoriously under the dominion 
of her husband ought to be excited to rebel ; 
KCOndly, because Mrs. Quilp's parent was known 
to be laudably shrewish in her dis|x>sition and in- 
clined to resist male authority 1 thirdly, beciuse each 
viutor wished to show for herself how superior she 
wa* in this respect to tlie generality of her aes ; and 
fourthly, because tlie comjiany beiiig accustomed to 
KWtdnlioe tacli other in pairs, were de^t\\ci o^ *>w 
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subject of conTcrsation now thai they were all 

aseenibled in close friendship, and had conaequently 
no better employment than to attack the common 

Moved by these coQBideratians, a stout lady 
ogiened the proceedings by inquiring, vnch an air □' 
great concern and sympathy, how Mr. Qoilp was 
whereunto Mr. Quilp's wife's mother replied 
sharply, " Oh I he was well enough — nothing much 
was ever the matter with him — and il! weeds were rare 
to thrive." All die ladies then sighed in concert, 
Rhook their heads gravely, and looked at Mrs. Qujip 

" Ah ! " said the spokeswoman, " I wish you'd 
gi?e her a little of your advice, Mrs. Jiniwin " 
Mrs. Quilp had been a Mias Jiniwin it should Ik 
observed — " nobody knows better than you, ma' 
what us women owe to ourselves." 

" Owe indeed, ma'am ! " replied Mrs. .liniwio. 
" When my poor husbaiKl, her dear father, wae olive, 
if he had ever ventur'd a cross word to nif, I'd have 

" the good old lady did not finish the sentenct^, 

but she twisted off the head of a shrimp with 
vindictiveness which seemed to imply that the acdi 
was in some degree a substitute for words. In this 
light il was clearly understood by the other party, 
who immediately replied with great approtution, 
" You quite enter into my ieelinga, nia'an 
jiat what I'd do myself." 

"But you have do call to do it," said Mrs. 
Jiniwin. " Luckily for you, you have 
occawon to do it than I had." 

" No woman need have, if she was true to her- 

B' lejoitied the Htout lady. 
Uo you heiir that, Detsy ? " said Mrs, Jiniwin, 
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Mrning voice. " How often have I said the 
very same words lo you, and almost gone down on 
my knees when I spoke 'em ! " 

Poor Mrs. Quilp, who hod looked in a gtate of 
hrlpkssnesB from one face of condolence to another, 
coloured, smiled, and shook her head doubtfully. 
Thin was the signal for a general clamour, which 
beginning in a low murmur gradually swelled into a 
great noise in which everybody .ipukc at once, and 
all s:iid that she being a young womjn had no right 
to set up her opinions against the experiences of 
those who knew so much better ; that it was very 
wrong of her not to take the advice of people who 
had nothing at heart but her good ; that it was next 
door to being downright ungrateful to conduct her- 
self in that manner ; that if she had no respect far 
herself she ought to have some for other women, all 
of whom she compromised by her meekness; and that 
if she had no respect for other women, the time 
would come when other women would have no 
respect for her j and she would be very sorry for 
thai, they could tell her. Having dealt out these 
admonilions, the ladies fell to a more powerful 
assault than they had yet made upon the nuxed tea, 
new bread, fresh butter, shrimps, and waler-creases, 
and said that their vexation was so great to see 
her going on like that, that they could hardly bring 
themselves to eat a single morsel. 

" It's all very fine to talk," said Mrs. Quilp with 
much simplicity, "but I know that if I was to die 
tB«roorruw, Quilp could marry anybody he pleased 
— Miow tliat he could, I know t " 

There wae quite a scream of indignation at this 
Marry whom he pleased I They would like 
"Win date to diink of niatr^in^ an>j o( d«TO.\ 
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they would like to see the faintest approach 
B. thing. One lady (a widow) was quite eer 
should stah liini if he hinted at it. 

" Very well," said Mrs. Quiljj, nodding her head^ 

" as I said just now, it'a very easy to talk, but I lay' 

again that I know — thai I'm sure — Quilp has luch 

way with him when he likes, that the best-looking 

woman here couldn't refuse him if I was dead, and 

ee, and he chose to make 

ybody bridled up at thin remark, as much at 

" I know you mean me. Let him try— - 

that's all." And yet for aome hidden reason ' 

were all angry with the widow, and each 

whispered in her neighbour's ear that it wai 

the said widow thought herself die perj 
referred ta, and what a puss she was ! 

" Mather knows," said Mrs. Quilp, " that what 
I say is quite correct, for she often said so befoVA' 
we were married. Didn't you say so, mother ? " 

This inquiry involved the respected lady in rather 
a delicate position, for she certainly had been att 
active party in making her daughter Mrs. Quilpf 
and, besides, it was not supporting the family credit' 
to encourage the idea that she had married a mas 
whom nobody else would have. On the other hand,. 

tto exaggerate the captivating qualities of her son-iii" 
law would be to weaken the cause of revolt, it 
avhich all her energies were deeply engaged. Bese 
by these opposing conEiderations, Mrs. Jiniwin ad- 
mitted the powers of insinuation, but denied the right 
to govern, and with a timely coraplinient 
Bfout lady brought back the discussion to tl- 
from which it had strayed. 
"Oh! It's a sensible and proper thing 
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t Mrs. George han Raid! " exclaimed the old 
lady. " If women are only true to themaelveB ! — 
But Betsy isn't, and morc's the shame and ]'ity," 

" Btfiwe I'd let a man order me about as yuilji 
orders her," said Mrs. George ; " before I'd con- 
gent to Htand in awe of a man as she doee of htm, 
I'd — I'd kill myself, and write a letter first to flay 
he did it ! " 

This renjark being loudly commended and ap- 
proved of, another lady {from the Minoriea) put in 
lier word : 

" Mr. Quilp may be a Tery nice man," said this 
lady, " ami I suppose there's no doubt he is, be- 
cause Mr«. Quilp says he is, and Mrs. Jiniwin says 
he is, and they ought to know, or nobody does. 
But still he is not i^uite a — what one calls a hand- 
some man, nor quite a young man neither, which 
might be a little excuse for him if anything could be ; 
whereas his wife is young, and is good-looking, and 
i* a woman — which is the great thing after all." 

Xhis last clause being delivered with extra- 
ordinary pathos, elicited a corresponding murmur 
from the hearers, stimulaied by which the lady went 
on to remark that if such a husband was cfoas and 
unreasonable with such a wife, tlien — 

" If he is ! " interposed the mother, putting down 
her ten-cup and brushing the crumbs out of her lap, 
preparatory to making a sotentn declaration. " If 
he is ! He is the greatest tyrant tliat ever lived, she 
daren't call her soul her own, he makes her tremble 
with a word and even with a look, he frightens her 
to death, and she hasn't the spirit to give him a word 
back, DO, not a single word." 

Nntwith standing that the fact had been noiorious 
beforehand to uH the tea-drinkerii, and had been dis* 
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[patiated on at every tea-driaking in the 
neighbourhood for the last twelve months, this official 
communication was no sooner made than they iV 
began to talk at once arid to vie with each other ii 
vehemence and volubility. Mrs. George remarkeii 
that people would talk, that people had often saiA 
this to her liefore, that Mra. bimmons then and 
there present had told her bo twenty times, that she 
had always said, " No, Henrietta SimmonB, unles 
see it with my own eyes and hear it with my o 
ears, I never will believe II" Mra. Siramoni 
corroborated this testimony and added strong evi- 
dence of her own. The lady troni the Minoriek 
recounted a successful course of treatment under 
which she had placed her own husband, who, from 
manifesting one month after marriage unequivocal 
symptoms of the dger, had by this means become 
sulidued into a perfect lamb. Another lady re*. 
counted her own personal struggle and final triumph^ 
in the course whereof she had found it neceuary Ci 
call in her mother and two aunts, and to weep in 
ceasantty night and day for six weeka. A ^ird^ 
who in the general confusion could secure no other 
listener, fastened herself upon a young woman stilt 
unmarried who hap]«ned to be amongst them, and 
conjured her as she valued her own peace of mind 
and happiness to profit by this solemn occasion, to 
take example from the weakness of Mrs. Quilp, ant* 
from that time forth to direct her whole (houghta U 
taming and subduing the rebellious spirit of mar 

Iyhe noise was at its height, and half the compaa 
hkd elevated their voices into a perfect shriek i 
Mder to drown the voices of the other hal& 
^en Mrs. .Tiniwin was seen to change colooT 
Ki shake her foielinger stealthily, as if exliartili| 
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them to eilcnce. Then, and not until then, Daniel 
Quilp himadf, the cause and occaHion of all this 
clamour, was observed to be in the room, loolcing 
on and lislening with profound attention. 

" Go on, ladieB, go on," sard Daniel. " Mrs. 
Quilp, pray ask the ladies to stop to supper, and 
have a couple of lobsters and something light and 
palatable." 

"1 — I — didn't ask them to tea, Quilp," stammered 
his wife, " It's quite an accident." 

"So much the better, Mrs. Quilp; these acci- 
dental parties are always the pleasantest," said the 
dwarf, rubbing his hands so hard that he seemed to 
be engaged in manufacturing, of the dirt with which 
they were enctusied, little charges for popguns, 
"What! Not going, ladies, you are not going, 

His fair enemies tossed their heads slightly hb 
they sought their respective bonnetit and shawls, but 
left all verbal contention to Mrs. Jiniwin, who find- 
ing herself in die position of champion, made a taint 
struggle to sustain the character. 

" And why ml stop to supper, Quilp," said the 
old lady, " if my daughter had a mind i " 

" To be sure," rejoined Daniel. " Why not ? " 

" There's nothing dishonest or wrong In a supper, 
I hope ? " said Mrs. .liniwin. 

" Surely not," returned the dwarf, " Why 
should there be '. Nor anything unwholesome 
either, unless there's lobiiter-salad or prawns, which 
I'm told are not good for digestion." 

"And you wouldn't like jiohj- wife to be attacked 
with tliat, or anything else that would make her 
uueasy, would you i " said Mrs. Jiniwin. 

ft^m for a score of worlds," replied the dwarf 
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"witli a gtin. " Nolcven to have a score of motbenii 
in-law at die same linic^-and what a blesuag ihi 
would be ! " 

" My daughter's your wife, Mr, Quil[i, ceitainlyi^ 
uaid the old lady with a giggle, meant for Eatirica* 
and to imply that he needed to be reminded of tl 
iact ; " your wedded wife." 

" So she is, certainty. So she ie," o 

" And she has a right to do as she likes, I hope 
Quilp," said the old lady trembling, partly i 
anger and partly with a t;ecret Tear of her im 
«on-in-law. 

"Hope she has! " he replied. "Oh! D 
you know she has f Don't you know she has, Mifl 
Jiniwtn ! " 

"I know ohe ought tu liHve, 'Juilp, and i 
have, if she wan of my way of thinking." 

" Why an'l you of your mother's way of thinking 
my dearf" said the dwarf, taming rotmd ; 
addressing his wife, " why don't you always ii 
your mother, my dear i She's the ornament t 
ses — your father snid ho every day of hia life, 
am sure he did." 

" Her father was a blessed creetur, Quilp, and ' 
worth twenty thousand of some people," said Mrs. 

tJiniwin j " twenty hundred million thousand." 
" I should hke to have known him," rem 
fhe dwarf. " 1 dare say he was a blessed creature I 
then; but I'm sure he is now. It was a happy J 
Q«i 
the 



I belie>e he had suffered a long tim 
Th« old lady gave a gasp, but nothing came of itQ 
Quilp resumed, with the same malice in his eye a 
e sarcantic politeness on his tongue. 
u look ill, Mrs. Jiniwin ; I know you have 
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exciting yourself loo mucli — talking iierlmpn, 

's your weakness. Go to bed. Uogo to bed," 

" T Bhall go when I pltasc, Quilp, and not 

" But please to go now. Do pleast! to go now," 
Baid the dwarf. 

The old woman looked iingiily at him, but re- 
treated as he advanced, anJ falling back before him, 
EulTered him to shut the door upon her and bolt her 
out among the guests, who were by this time crowd- 
ing down stairs. Being left alone with his wife, 
who sat trembling in a corner with her eyes fixed 
upon tlie ground, the littJe man planted himself 
before hei, and folding his arms looked steadily at 
her for a long time witliout spcakiag. 

** Mra. Quilp," he said at last. 

" Yes, yuilp," she replied meekly. 

Instead of pursuing the theme he had in hie mind, 
Quilp foided hi{> arms agaiti,-aDd looked at her more 
sternly than before, while she averted her eyes and 
kept them on tlie ground. 

'■ Mrs. Quilp." 

"Yes, Quilp." 

"If ever you listen to these beldames again, I'll 

With this laconic threat, which he accompanied 
with a snarl ihat gave him the appearance of being 
particularly in earnest, Mr. Quilp bade her clear the 
leaboard away, and bring the rum. The spirit being 
»ei before him in a huge case-bottle, which had 
originally come out of some ship's locker, he ordered 
cold water ond the box of cigars ; and these being 
supplied, he Hcitled liimscif in an arm- chair will) hts 
Urge heiul and face sciueezed up against the track, 
' ' I little legs pUaud on the table. 









I 
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"Now, MrB, Quilp," he said; "I feel 
Bmoking hnmDur, and shnll probably blaze away d 
night. But Bit where you are, if you plcnse, in i 
I want you." 

Hii wife returned no other reply than the t 
lomary " Yea, Quil)!," and the small lord of tl 
creaDon took his limt cigar and mixed his first g 
of grog. The BUD went down and the stars |> 
out, tJie Tower turned from its own proper colos 
to grey and from grey to black, the room becan» 
perfectly dark and the end of the cigar a deep fi 
red, but still Mr. Quilp went on smoking and drii 
ing in the same position, and etariitg listJesBly oul 
window with the dog-like smile always on hia fa 
when Mrs. Quilp made some involuntary mo 
t of restlessness or fatigue ; and then it expani 
a grin of delight. 



Chapter the Fifth 

WHETHER Mr. Quilp took any sleep \ 
snatches of a few winks at a time, 
iriiether he sat witli his eyes wide open all ntg 
ain it is that he kept his cigar alight, a: 
kindled every fresh one from the ashes of that whi 
was nearly consumed, without requiring the a. 
ance of a candle. Nor did the striking of the cli 
hour after hour, appear to inspire him with any » 
of drowsiness or any natural desire to go to rest, b 
ratlier to increase hie wakefulness, which heshowi 
at every such indication of the progress of the n 
Jiy a eufpressed cackJiDg in hi« throat, and ■ motH 
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,of his shouldera, like one who laugha heartily but at 
the same time slily and by stealth. 

At length the day broke, and poor Mre. Quilp, 
shivering with the cold of early morning and 
harassed by fatigue and want of sleep, wan discovered 
sitting patiently on her chair, raising her eyea at 
intervals in mute appeal to the compaesion and 
clemency of her lord, and gently reminding him by 
an occasional cough that she was etill unpardoned 
and that her penance had been of long duration. 
But her dwartiab spouse still smoked his cigar and 
drank bis rum without heeding her ; and it was not 
imti! the sun had some time risen, and the activity 
and noise of city day were rife in the street, that he 
deigned to recognise her presence by any word or 
ngn. He might not have done so even then, hut 
jbr certain impatient tappings at the door which 
seemed to denote that some pretty hard knuckles 
were actively engaged upon the other aide. 

" Why dear me ! " he said looking round with a 
malicioua grin, " it's day ! Open the door, aweet 
Mrs. Quilp ! " 

His obedient wife withdrew tlie bolt, and her lady 
mother entered. 

Now, Mrs. Jiniwin bounced into t!ie room with 
great impetuoaity ; for, supposing her son-in-law to 
be still a-bed, she had come to relieve her feelings 
by pronouncing a strong opinion upon hia general 
conduct and character. Seeing tliat he was up and 
dressed, and that the room appeared to have been 
occupied ever since she quitted it on the previous 
evening, she sto])ped short, in some embarrassment. 

NodiiDg escaped the hawk's eye of the ugly little 
man, who, perfecdy uoderatanding what passed in 
the old lady s mind, turned ugliL-r blill iu Uie lulnesa 
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^^H of his aatisf action, and tiade her good morning, ' 

I a leer of triumph. 

I "Why, Betsy," said the old woman, "you haven 

I been a — you don't mean to say you've been a 

^^^ " SittiDg up all night ! " said Quilp, supplying d 

^^^^ conclusion of the sentence. *' Yea she has I " 

^^^B ' '■ All night ! " cried Mrs. Jiniwin. 

^^^ "Ay, all night. Is the dear old lady deaf? 4 

^^ said Quilp, with a smiie of which a 

"Who nay* man and wife are bad company? 

ha! The time has ilowD." 

" You're a brute ! " eKclaimed Mrs. Jiniwin. 
"Come come," said Quilp, wilftiMy misondfl)* 

standing her, of course, " you mustn't call her a 

She's married now, you know. And though ■ 

did beguile the time and keep me from my bed, ] 

must not be so tenderly carefiil of ni 

humour with her. Bless you for a dear old ladya I 

Here's yoor health I " 

" I am muci obliged to you," returned the c 

woman, testifying by a 

hands a vehement desire to shake her matronly 6 

at her son-in-law. "Oh! I'm Tery much obliged 

to you ! " 

"Grateful sod! " cried the dwarf. "Mrs. Quilp,^ 

" Yes, Quilp," said the timid sufferer. 

" Help your mother to get breakfast, Mrs. Quiln 

I am going to the wharf this morning — the earliof 

the better, so be quick." 

Mrs. Jiniwin made a faint demonstration of r 

bellion liy sitting down in a chair near the door ai 

folding her arms as if in a resolute determination K 

do nothing. But a few whispeied words from hn 

duughter, and a kind inquiry fron 

whether she felt faint, with a hint that there wq| 
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iduce of cold waier id the next 3])artinent, 
routed these sym]}toms effectually, and she applied 
herself to the prescribed preparations with sullen 
diligence. 

While they were in progress, Mr. Quilp with- 
drew 10 the adjoining roum, and, turning back his 
COat'Collar, proceeded to smear his countenance with 
a damp towel of very unwholeaome appearance, 
which made his complexion rather more cloudy than 
it was before. But, while he was thus engaged, his 
caution and intjuisitiveneBS did not forsake him, for 
with a face as sharp and cunning as ever, he often 
Mopped, even in this short process, and stood listen- 
ing for any conversation in the next room, of wliicji 
he might be the theme. 

" Ah I " he said after a short effort of attention, 
"it was not the towel over my ears, I thought it 
wasn't. I'm a litde hunchy vitlaiD and a monster, 
am I, Mrs. Jiniwin? Oh! " 

The pleasure of this discovery called up the old 
doglike smile in full force. When he had quite 
done with it, he shook himself in a very doglike 
manner, and rejoined the ladies. 

Mr. Quilp now walked up to the front of a look- 
ing-glass, and was standing there putting on his 
neckerchief, when Mrs. Jiniwin, happening to be 
behind him, could not resist the inclination she fell 
to ihake her fist at her tyrant son-in-law. It was 
the gesture of an inHtant, but as she did so and 
accompanied the action with a menacing look, she 
met his eye in the glass, catching her in the very 
act. The same glance at the mirror conveyed to 
her the reflection of a horribly grotesque and dis- 
torted face with the tongue lolling out; and the 

t'insiaDt the dwarf, turning about with a peifectly 
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■ 'bland and placid look, inquired m a tone of 
atFectioD, 

" How are you now, my dear old darling ! ' 

Slight and ridituloua as the incident was, it 
him appear such a Jinle iiead, and withal such i 
keen and knowing one, that the old woman 
much afraid of him to utter a single word, andl 
suffered herscif to be led with extraordinary polite-1 
nesB to the brcakfast'table. Here he by no means 
diminished the impression he had just produced, for 
be ate hard eggs, sliell and all, devoured gigantic 
prawns with the heads and tails on, chewed tobacco _ 
and water-crcEses at the same time and with e 
ordinary greediness, drank boiling tea without wink*j 
ing, bit his fork and spoon till they bent again, a 
in short performed so many horrifpng and uncommoil 
acts that the women were nearly frightened out dl 
their wits, and began to doubt if he were really t 
human creature. At last, having gone througi 
these proceedings and many others wh'ch 
equally a part of his system, Mr. Quilp left themf 
rMluced to a very obedient and humblcil state, : 
betook himself to the river-side, where he took boala 
for the wharf on which he had bestowed his name. 

It was flood tide when Daniel Quilp sat himself 
down in tlie wherry to cross to the opposite shore. 

A fleet of barges were coming lazily on, some side- 

ways, some head lirst, some stern first ; 
wrong-headed, dogged, obstinate way, bumping m 
against the larger craft, running under the bows 
steamboats, getting into every kind of nook t 
corner where they had no business, and beiti 
crunched on all sides like so many walnut-shells) 
while each with its pair of long sweeps a 
and splashing in the water looked like some 
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giteli in pain. In some of the TesseU at anchor 
all handa were busily engaged in coiling ropes, 
eprcading out Baiis to dry, taking in or discharging 
their cargoes ; in others no life was visible but two 
or three tarry boye, and perhaps a barking dog 
tunning to and fro upon the deck or scrambling up 
to look over the side and bark the louder ibr the 
Tiew. Coming slowly on through the forestB of 
masts was a great steam ship, beating the water in 
short impatient strokes with her heavy paddles as 
though she wanted room to breathe, and advancing 
in her huge bulk like a sea monster among the 
minnows of the Thames, On either hand were 
iong black, tiers of coiliers ; between them vessels 
slowly working out of harbour with sails glistening 
in the sun, and creaking noise on board, rC'Cchoed 
from R hundred i^uartere. The water and all upon 
it was in active motion, dancing and buoyant and 
bubbling up ; while the old grey Tower and piles of 
building on the shore, with many a church-spire 
shooting up between, looked coldly on, and seemed 
to disdain their chafing, restless neighbour. 

Daniel Quilp, who w^ not much affected by a 
bright morning save in so far as it spared him the 
trouble of carrying an umbrella, caused himself to be 
put ashore hard by the wharf, and proceeded thither 
through a narrow lane which, partaking of the 
amphibious character of its frequenters, had as mucii 
water as mud in its composition, and a very liberal 
supply of both. Arrived at his destination, the first 
object that presented itself to his view was a pair of 
very imperfectly shod feet elevated in the air with 
the soles upwards, which remarkable appearance « 
''iiable to the boy, who being of an eccentric spirit 
L having a oaiurul taste for tiimUva^, x 



Ktble to the boV) who being of an eccentric spirit H 
t.. 
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Btanding on his head and contemplating tlic asj 
□f the rivri* under these uncommon circumataac 
He was speedily brought on his heels by the sot 
of his magtcr'u voice, and as won as his head i 
in itG right ]toeitioD, Mr. Quilp, to speak exiH'essivel] 
in the absence of a better verb, "punched it for him. 

*' Come, you let me alone," said the boy, pnTry-- 
tnj> Quilp's hand with both his elbowa alternately, 
"You'll get something you won't like if you dOD*' 
and BO I tell you." 

"You dog," snarled Quilp, "I'll beat you witl^ 
an iron rod, I'll scratch you with a rusty nail, I'll 
pinch your eyes, if you talk to mc — I will.'' 

With these threats he clenched liis hand again^ 
and dexterously diving in between the elbows and 
catching the boy'e head iis it dodged front side to 
side, gave it three or four good hard knocks. 
Having now carried hin point and insisted 
left off. 

■' You won't do it again," said the boy, nodding 
hie head and drawing back, with the elbows readjT 
in case of the worst; "now " 

" Stand still, you dog," said Quilu. " 
do it again, because I've done it as often as 
Here. Take the key." 

" Why don't you hit one of your size '. " said the 
boy approaching very slowly. 

"Where is there one of my size, you dog,'" re- 
turned Quilp. "Take the key, or I'll brain you 
with it" — indeed he gave htm a smart lap with 
handle as he spoke. " Now, open the counting- 

The boy sulkily complied, muttering at first, but 

ousting when he looked round and saw that Quil] 

foliowiag him witii a steady look. And hei 
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iirkcd, that between this boy and the 
dwarf there existed a strange kind of mutual liking. 
How bom or bred, or how nourished upon blows 
and threats on one cide, and retort* and defiances 
1 the other, IB not to the purpose. Quilp would 
certainly suffer nobody to contradict liim but the 
boy, and the boy would aaeuredly not have nubmitted 
to be so knocked aluut by anybody but Quilp, when 
he had the power to run away at any time he chose. 
"Now," said Quilp, pasaing into the wooden 
counting-house, " you mind the wharf. Stand upon 
your head again, and I'll cut one of your leet off." 
The boy made do answer, but directly Quilp had 
shut himself in, stood on his head before the door, 
then walked on his hands to the back and stood on 
his head there, and then to ihe opposite side and 
repeated the performance. There were indeed four 
sides to the counting-house, but he avoided that one 
where the window was, deeming it probable that 
Quilp would be looking out of it. This was prudent, 
for in point of feet the dwarf, knowing his diapoaition, 
was lying in wait at a little distance from the aaah 
armed with a large piece of wood, which, being 
rough and Jagged and studded in many parts with 
broken nails, might poasibly have hurt him. 

It was a dirty little box, this counting-house, with 
nothing in it but an old ricketty desk and two stools, 
a hat-peg, an ancient almanack, an inkstand with no 
ink and the stump of one pen, and an eight-day clock 
which hadn't gone for eighteen years at least, and 
of which the minute-hand had been twisted off for 
a lootli-pick. Daniel Quilp pulled his hat over his 
brows, climbed on to the desk (which had a Hat 
top), and stretching his short length upon it went to 
■l«op with the ease of an old praclitiooer -, ialiituiw^. 
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doubt, to compensate himself for the depriTatioD 
of last night's rest, by a long and sound nap. 

Sound it might have been, but long it was 
for he had Dot been asleep a quarter of an hour 
when the boy opened the door and thrust in his head, 
which WBB like a bundle of badly-picked oakum. 
Quilp was a light sleeper and started up directly. 

" Here's somebody for you," said the boy. 

"WhoT' 

*' Ask ! " said Quilp, seizing the trifle of wood 

before mentioned and throwing it at him with such 
dexterity that it was well the boy disappeared before 
it reached the spot on which he had stood. " Ask, 
you dog." 

Not caring to venture within range of such missiles 
again,theboydiiicreetlyBent inhis stead the first ci 
of the interruption, who now presented herself at the 

"What, Nelly ! " cried Quilp. 

"Yes," — said the child, hesitating whether to 
enter or retreat, for the dwarf just roused, widi his 
dishevelled hair hanging all about him and a yellow 
handkerchief over his head, was something fearM 
to behold ; " it's only me, sir." 

" Come in," said Quilp, without getting off the 

f, " Come in. Stay. Just look out into the 
I and see whether there's a boy standing on hiB 
No, sir," replied Nell. « He's on his feet." 
You're sure he is ? " said Quilp. " Well. 
nov, come in and shut the door. What's youf 
message, Nelly J " 
r^ T he child handed him a letter; Mr. Quilp, 
W^^UkuI chang'mg bh position Euithet ih&a \d \u» 
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a little more on bin side and rest his tliiii 
hand, proceeded to makchimseiracquaintcd wi 



Chapter the Sixth 

LITTLli NELL stood timidly by, with her 
eyea raieed to the countenance of Mr, Quilji na 
he read the letter, [ilainly showing by her Joaksthat 
while she entertained some fear and distrust of the 
little man, she was much incliaed to laugh at his 
uncouth appearance and grotesque attitude. And 
yet there was visible on the part of the child a pain- 
fill anxiety for his reply, arid a consciousness of his 
power to render it disagreeable or distressing, which 
was strongly at variance with this impulse atid re- 
strained it more effectually than ahe could poiisibly 
have done by any efforts of her own- 
That Mr. Quilp was himself perplexed, and that 
in DO small degree, by the contents of die letter, was 
Bufficiendy obvious. Before he had got through the 
fitei two or three lines he began to open his eyes 
very wide and to frown most horribly, the next two 
or three caused him to scratch his head in an un~ 
commonly vicious manner, and when he came to the 
conclusion he gave a long dismal whistle indicative 
of nirpriae and dismay. After folding and laying 
it down beside him, he bit the nails of all his ten 
fingers with extreme voracity; and Liking it up 
sharply, read it again. The second perusal was to 
all appearance as unsatisfactory as ihe fuv., «,ul 
plunged him into a profound rtvctic Stoto -iiVvAvXie. 



I 
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awakened lo another assault upon his nails and a 
Btarc at the child, who with her eyes turned tow 
ihe ground awaited his further pleasure. 

" Halloa here ! " he eaid at length, in a voice, and 
with a suddenness, which made the child ei 
though a gun had been fired off at her car. "Nelly!'' 

Yes, sir." 

Do ymi know what'a inoide this letter, NeU } ' 

No, sir ! " 

Are you botc, ijuite sure, quite certain, uj; 
your soul ? " 

" Do you wish you may die if you do kna 
hey i " said tlic dwarf, 

" Indeed 1 don't know," returned the child, 

"Well!" muttered Quilj) as lie marked 1 
earnest look, "I lielieve you. Humph! Goaii 
already ? Gone in four-and-twenty hours ! Whif 
the devil has he done with it, that's the mystery I *'' 

This reflection set him scratching his head ami 
biting hia nails once more. While he was thuS' 
employed his features gradually relaxed into what 
was with him a cheerful emile, but which i 
Mhcr man would have been a ghastly grin of pan^ 
fend when the child looked up again she (bund that 
be was regarding her with extraordinary favoor and. 
complacency. - 

" You look very pretty to-day, Nelly, charming^ 
pretty. Are you tired, Nelly ? " '"^^ 

*■ No, sir. I'm in a hurry to get back, ibr I 
will be anxious while I am away." 

" There's no hurry, little Nell, no hurry at allj 

Mid Quilp. " How slioulii you like to be ■ 

mnber two, Neity i " ' 

" •* To bo what, sir ? " • 



■My number two, Nelly, my secoDd, my Mrs, 
Quilp," said the dwarf. 

The child looked frightened, but seemed not to 
understand him, which Mr. Quilp observing, 
hoHtened to explnia his meaning more diBtincdy. 

** To be Mra. Quilp the eecond, when Mrs. 
Qnilp the tirnt is dead, sweet Nell," said Quilp, 
wrinkling up his eyes and luring her towards hini 
with his bent forefinger, " to be my wife, my little 
cherry- cheeked, rcd-lippcd wife. Say that Mrs. 
Quilp lives five years, or only four, you'll be just the 

Sop«- age for me. Ha ha ! Be a good girl, 
cfly, a very good girl, and see if one of these days 
you don't come to be Mrs. Quilp of Tower Hill." 

So far from being eusL-iioed and stimulated by ttiis 
dclightfiil ])rospcct, the child shrank from liim in 
great agitation, and trembled violendy. Mr. Quilp, 
rithcr because frightening anybody afforded him a 
coDstitutional delight, or because it was pleasant to 
contemplate tlie death of Mrs. Quilp Dumber one, 
and the elevation of Mrs. Quilp number two to ber 
post and title, or because he was determined for 
purposes of his own to be agreeable and good- 
htmioured at that particular time, only laughed and 
fdgned to take no heed of her alarm. 

*' You shall come with me to Tower Hill, and 
see Mrs. Quilp that is, directly," said the dwarf. 
" She's very fond of you, Nell, though not so fond 
as I am. You shall come home with me." 

" I most go back indeed," said the child. " He 
told me to return directly I had the answer." 

" But you haven't it, Nelly," retorted the dwarf, 

*' and won't have it, and can't have it, until I have 

been home, so you see thai to do 'jcpra ni'anA,'^^^ 

^^tP> *«'" me. Reach me ijoviAw \»»,ta.'^ i«^' 
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aod we'll go directly." Witfa that. Ml. Qi 
sutfeied himself to roH gr»diully off the desk U 
h\t short legs touched the ground, when lie got ui 
them and led the wajr from the coonling-house 
the whaif outside, wIieii the fiist objects that pr 
•eated tbemselves were die boy who had stood G 
hit head and another young geotjenian of abo 
his own stature, rolling in the mud together, locki 
in a tight embrace, and culiiDg each other t ' 
tnanial heattiiiesE. 

" It's Kit ! " cried Nelly, damping her 1 
■* poor Kit who came witfa roe ! oh pray atop thei 
Mr. Quilp I " 

" I'll stop 'em," cried Quilp, diving into the Utt 
coiuiting-bouce and returning with a thick s" 
" I'll Giop 'em. Now, my boys, light away. 
Dght you both. I'll take both of you, both togei 
both logether ! " 

With which defiances the dwarf flourished 1 
cudgel, and dancing round the combatants i 
treading upon them and skipping over them, in . 
kind of frenzy, laid about him, now on one and no' 
on the other, in a must desperate manner, alwBji 
aiming at their heads and dealing such Not 
none but the veriest little savage would have infli 
This being warnier work than they had calcnlat 
upon, speedily cooled the courage of the belligeren 
who scrambled to their feet and called for quarter.' 
" I'll beat you to a pulp, you dogs," said Quil| 
vainly endeavouring to get near either of them for 
parting blow, " I'll bruise you till you'ie coppa 
coloured, I'll break your faces till you haven't 
profile between you, 1 wiD." 

" Come, you drop thai stick or it'll be wore 
^ " md hia boy, dodging toand Viiia m^ n 
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ing an opportunity to rush id ; " you drop that 
stick." 

"Come a little nearer, aad I'll drop it on your 
ikull, you dag," said Quilp with gleaming eyes ; 
" a little nearer — nearer yet." 

But the hoy declined the invitation until his master 
was appareocly a little olThis guard, when he darted 
in and eeizing the weapon tried to wrest it From his 
grasp. Quilp, who was as strong as a lion, easily 
kept his hold until the boy was tugging ai it with 
his utmotit power, when he suddenly let it go and 
lent him reeling backwards, so that he fell violently 
upon his bead. The success of this manccuvre 
tickled Mr. Quilp beyond description, and he 
laughed and stamped upon the ground as at a most 
irresistible jest, 

" Never mind," said the boy, nodding his head 
and rubbing it at the same time ; " you see if ever 
1 offer to strike anybody again because they say 
you're a uglier dwarf than can be seen anywheres 
for a penny, that's all." 

"Do you mean to say, I'm not, you dog?" 
returned Quilp. 

** No ! " retorted the boy. 

" Then what do you fight on my wharf for, you 
villain ? " said Quilp. 

" Because he said so," replied the boy, pointiDg 
to Kit, " not because you an't." 

" Then why did he say," bawled Kit, " that Misa 
Nelly was ugly, and that she and my master was 
obliged to do whatever his master liked i Why did 
lie say thai i " 

" He said what he did because he's a loo!, and 
I you said what you did because you're NCi'j iiuie Kui 
KifelX'' — almost too clever to live, \m\i;s!. -juw'te -^et^ 
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areful of yourself, Kit," said Quilp, with gre< 
euavicy ia his manner, but etill more of quiet n 
about his eyes and mouth. " Here's sixpence f 
you, KiL Always speak the truth. At all timf 
Kit, speak the truth. Lock the counting-houa 
you tlog, and bring me the key." 

The other boy, to whom this order was addresse 
did as he was told, and was rewarded for 
partisanship in behalf of his master, by a dexterous 
rap on the nose with the key, which brought the 
water into his eyes. Then Mr. Quilp departed 
with the child and Kit in a boat, and the boy 
revenged himself by dancing on his head at Interva 
on the extreme verge of the wharf, during the who 
rime they crossed the river. 

There was only Mrs. Quilp at home, and si 
little expecting the return of her lord, was just coi 
posing herself for a refreshing slumber when t 
sound of his footsteps roused her. She had barely 
time to seem to be occupied in some needle-work 
when he entered, accompanied by the child ; haviq 
left Kit down stairs. 

"Here's Nelly Trent, dear Mrs. Quilp," « 
her husband. " A glass of wiae, my dear, and ] 
biscuit, for she has had a long walk. She'll i' 
with you, my soul, while I wiite a letter." 

Mrs. Quilp looked tremblingly in her spouse's la( 
to know what this unusual courtesy might porten<t 
and obedient to the summons she saw in his gesture 
ibl lowed him into the next room. 

" Mind what I say to you," whispered Quilp 
can get out of her anything about h 
or what they do, or how they live, i 

It he teila her. I've my reasons for knowing, i 
You women talk more ix^i^^ Vi <«■ 
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b'yon do to us, and you have a soft, mild way 
with you that'll win otpon her. Do you hear ! " 

"YeB,Quilii." 

» Go, theo. What's the matter now ? " 

" Dear yuilp," faltert'd his wife, " I love the 
child — -If you could do witljout making me deceive 
her " 

The dwarf luutteriog a terrible oath looked round 
as if for some weapon with which to indict condign 
punishment upon his disobedient wife. The nib- 
misfiive little woman hurriedly entreated him not to 
be angry, and promised to do aa he bade her, 

" Do you hear mc," whiEpered Quilp, nipping 
and pinching her arm ; " worm yourself into her 
secrets ; I know you can. I'm listening, recollect. 
If you're not sharp enough I'll creak the door, and 
woe betide you if 1 have to creak it much. Go ! " 

Mrs. Quilp departed according to order, and her 
amiable husband, ensconcing himself behind the 
partly opened door, and applying hie ear cloxe to it, 
b^an to listen with a face of great craftiness and 



Poor Mrs. Quilp wae thinking, however, in what 
manner to begin or what kind of inquiries slie could 
make ; and it was not until the door, creaking 
in a very urgent manner, warned her to proceed 
without further consideration, that the sound of her 

" How very often you have come backwards and 
forwards lately to Mr. Quilp, my dear." 

" I have said so to grandfather, a hundred times," 
returned Nell innocently. 

" And what has he said to that ? " 

" Only »ig]ied, and dropped hia l\e^,«uLKn^Mi:&. 
fi'etched that if you coxAiU^iNt; 
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dac«l 



I am sure you niust have cried ; you 
helped it more than I, I know, t 

" It often does," returned Mrs. Quilp, with aa 
uneasy glance towards it. " But your grandfather— >■ 
he uaed not to be so wretched i " 

" Oh no ! " said the child eagerly, " ao differoitj 
we were once so hnppy and he so cheerful and cob- 
cented! You cannot think what a sad change hat 
fallen on us since." 

" I am very, very sorry, to hear you speak lilu 
this, my dear ! " said Mrs. Quilp. And she 
the truth. 

" Thank you," returned the child, kissing hag 
check, " you are always kind to me, and it ia • 
pleasure to talk to you. I can speak to no one elei' 
about him, but poor Kit. I am very happy still, E 
ought ta feel happier perhaps than I do, but you can*^ 
not chink how it grieves me sometimes to see had 

" He'll alter again, Nelly," said Mrs. Quilp, "aat 
be what he was before." 

" Oh if God would only let that come about ! "T 
said the child with stieaming eyes ; " but it is a long 
time now, aince he first began to— I thought I saw 
that door moving ! " 

" It's the wind," said Mrs. Quilp faintly. "Began 

" To be so thoughtful and dejected, md ti _ 
our old way of spending the time in tVie long evenings,™ 
said the child. " I used to read to him by the fire 
side, and he sat listening, and when I slopped andw 
began to talk, he told me about my mother, and hovtfl 
■he once looked and spoke just like me when si 
a little child. Then, he used to lake me on his 
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; me understand that ehe was not lying 
in her grave, but had flown to a beautiful country 
beyond the aky, where nothing died or ever grew old 
— we were very happy once ! " 

" Neily, Nelly ! " — said the poor woman, " I 
can't bear to see one as young as you, bo sorrowfiili 
Pray don't cry." 

" I do BO very seldom," said Neil, "but I have 
kept this to myself a long time, and I anl not quite 
well, I think, for the tears come into my eyes and I 
caonot keep tliem back. I don't mind telling you 
my grief, for I know you will not tell it to any one 

Mrs. Quilp turned away her head and made no 
answer. 

" Then," said the child, "we often walked in the 
fields and among the green trees, and when we came 
home at night, we liked it better for being tired, and 
Mid what 3 happy place it was. And if it was dark 
and rather dull, we used to say, what did it matter to 
UK, for it only made us remember our last walk with 
greater pleasure, and look forward to our next one. 
But now we never have these walks, and though it ia 
the same house it is darker and much more gloomy 
than it used to be, indeed ! " 

She paused here, but though the door creaked more 
than once, Mrs. Quilp said nothing. 

"Mind you don't suppose," said the child earaeslly, 
" that grandfather is less kind to me than he Was. I 
think he loves me better every day, and is kinder and 
more atfcctionate tlian he waa the day before. You 
do not know how fond he is of me ! " 

" I am sure he lovea you dearly," said Mrs, Quilp. 

Indeed, indeed he does \ " ct\ti ^^, '■'■ ie 

him. But I baie mi \,o\i ^*»i ■S 
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greatest cliangeof all,and this you must never iweathe 
again to any one. He lias no sleep or rest, but that 
which be takes by day ■□ his easy chair ; for every 
night and nearly all night long he is away Iront 

" Nelly ! " 

" Hush ! " said the child, laying her linger on h 
lip and looking round. " When he comes home 
the morniag, which is generally just before day, I 
let him in. Last night he was very late, and 
quite light. I saw that hia face was deadly pale, that 
his eyes were bloodshot, and that his legs trembled at 
he walked. When I had gone to bed again, I heard 
him groan. I got up and ran back to him, and heard 
him Bay, before he knew that I was there, thai he 
could not bear hia life much longer, and if it was 
for the child, would wish to die. What shall Idol 
Oh! whaishxll 1 do ! " 

The fountains of her heart were opened; the child, 
overpowered by ihe weight of her sorrows and 
anxieties, by the lirst confidence she had ever shown, 
and the sympathy with wliich her little tale had been 
received, hid her face in the arms of her helpli 
friend, and buret into a paasion of tears. 

In a few moments Mr. Quilp returned, and e 
pressed the utmost surprise to find her in this conditioD, 
which he did very naturally and with admirable effect, 
for that kind of acting had been rendered familiar 
to him by long practice, and he was quite at home 
in it. 

" She's tired you see, Mrs. Quilp," said the dwarf, 
squinting in a hideous manner to imply that his wife 
was to follow his lead. " It's a Jong way from her 

Klo fbe wharf, and then she was alarmed to see 
at young scouadrels fighting, ani 
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ir>'the water besides. All tliia together haa been 
too much for her. Poor Nell ! " 

Mr. Qutip unintentionally adopted the very best 
means he could have devised for the recovery of his 
young Tisitor, by patting her on the head. Such ai 
application from any other hand might not have pro- 
duced a remarkable effect, but the child shrank si 
quickly from his touch and felt such an instinctivi 
desire to get out of his reach, that she rose directly 
and declared herself ready to return. 

" But you'd l>elter wait, and dine with Mrs. Quilp 
■od me," Baid the dwarf. 

" Ihavebeenaway loo long, sir, already," returned 
Nell, drying her eyes. 

"Well," said Mr. Quilp, " if you will go, you 
will, Nelly. Here's the note. It's only to say that 
I shall sec him to-morrow or m^iybe next day, and 
that I couldn't do that little buainess for him this 
morning. Good-bye, Nelly. Here, you sir ; take 
care of her, d'ye hear ? " 

Kit, who appeared at the summons, deigned to 
make no reply to su needless ttn injunction, and after 
staring at Quilp in a threatening manner as rf he 
doubted whether he might not have been the c 
ftf Nelly shedding tears, and fek more than half- 
disposed to revenge the fact upon him on the n 
suspicion, turned about and followed his young n 
tresB, who had by this time taken her leave of Mrs. 
Qailp and departed. 

" Vou'tea keen (juestioner,an't you, Mrs. Qoilp?' 
said the dwarf, turning upon her as soon as they were 
left alone. 

•' What more could I do ? " returned his wife 
aildly. 

:ouId jo\» do\" wKttti Q.'i^'W 



^t^„ 
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" couldn't you have done something less .' coi 
you have done what you had to do, without appear* 
bg in your favouriie part of the crocodile, yon' 

" I »m very sorry for the child, Quilp," said hi« 
wife. " Surely I've done enough. I've led her 0\ 
to tell her secret when she Eujipofied we were alone 
and you were by, God forgive me," 

" You led her oa ! You did a great deal truly I 
said Quilp. " What did 1 tell you about making 
me creak the door ! It's lucky for you that from 
what she let fall, I've got the clue I wunt, for if I 
hadn't, I'd have visited the failure upon you, 
tell yOQ." 

Mrs. Quilp being fully persuaded of this, made 
no reply. Her husband added with some exultatioDj, 

" But you may tliank your fortunate Btari 
same ttars that made you Mre. Quilp — you may 
thank them that I'm upon the old gentleman's track) 
and have got a new light. So let me hear no more 
about this matter now or at any other time, and don't 
get anything too nice for dinner, for I shim't be home 
to it." 

So saying, Mr. Quilp put his hat on and took him- 
self off, and Mrs. Quilp, who was afflicted beyond 
measure by the recollection of the part she had ju8t 
acted, shut herself up in her chamber,and smothering 
her head in the bed-clothes bemoaned her fault mora 
bitterly than many less tender-liearted persons would 
have mourned a much greater olTence ; for, tn the 
majority of cases, conscience is an etautic and very 
flexible article, which will bear a deal of stretching 
and adapt itself to a great variety of circumitancct, 
Some people by prudent management and leaving itt 
|l jaece by piece like a ilaaael waistcoat in warni 
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Bather, even contrive, in lime, to digpenee with it 
altogether ; but there he others who can assume the 
garment and throw it off at pleasure ; and this, being 
ihe greatest and most convenient improvement, is the 

e most in vogue. 



Chapter the Seventh 

J*RED," said Mr. Swiveller, "remember the 
J- once popular melody of' Begone doll can 
feo the sinking flame of hilarity with the wing 
friendship ; and pass the rosy wine." 

Mr. Richard Swivcller's apartments were in the 
neighbourhood of Drury Lane, and in addition to 
this coaveniency of situation had the advantage of 
being over a tobacconist's shop, so that he was 
enabled to procure a refreshing sneeze at any time by 
merely stepping out upon the utaircasc, and was saved 
the trouble and expense of maintaining a snutf-box. 
It was in these apartments that Mr. Swii-eller made 
use of the expressions above recorded for the con- 
solation and encouragement of his desponding friend ; 
and it may not be uninteresting or improper to remark 
that even these brief observations partook in a double 
sense of the figurative and poetical character of Mr. 
Swiveller's mind, as the rosy wine was in fact repre- 
sented by one glass of cold gin-and-water, which was 
replenished as occasion retjuired from a bottle and 
jug upon the tabIe,andwaspasBed from one to another, 
in ■ scarcity of tumblers which, at Mr. Swiveller's 
was a bachelor's establishment, may be acknowledged 
*■' I blush. By a like pleasant fiction his 
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single chamber was always mentioned in the plur 
Dumber. In its disengaged, times, the tobaccos' 
had announced it in his window as "apartments^ 
for a single gentleman, and Mr. Swivcller, followiq 
up the hint, never failed to speak of it as h 
his lodgings, or his chambers, conveying to his heari 
a notion of indefinite space, and leaving thnS 
imaginations to wander through long suites of lofq 
halls, at pleasure. 

In this night of fancy, Mr. Swivellcr wa 
by a deceptive piece of furniture, in reality a bedstead 
but in semblance a bookcase, which occupied a 
niinent eitoation in his chamber and seemed to defi^ 
suspicion and challenge inqoiry. There ia no d 
that by day Mr. Swiveller lirmly believed this at 
convenience to be a bookcase and nothing more; th^ 
he closed his eyes to the bed, resolutely denied tf 
existence of the blankets, and sjiurned the bolster fn)i_, 
his thoughts. No word of its real use, no hint of itf 
nightly service, no allusion to its peculiar properties, ' 
had ever passed between him and his most intimate 
friends. Implicit faith in the deception wasthcfirsi 
article of his creed. To be the friend of Swiveller 
you must reject all circumstantial evidence, all reason^ | 
observation, and exjiericnce, and repose a blind belieT^ 
in the bookcase. It was his pet weakness, and 1 
cherished it. 

*' Fred I " said Mr, Swiveller, finding that I 
former adjuration had been productive of ni '^ 
"Pass the rosy." 

Young Trent with an impatient gesture pushed U; 
glass towards him, and fell again into the moodn 
altitude IVom which he had been unwilling^ 
roused. 

II give you, Fred," said his friend, stirring tl 
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little sentiment appropriate cc 
Here's May the " 

" Pshaw ! " interposed the other. " You worry 
me to death with your chattering. You can be 
merry under any circumstances," 

" Why, Mr. Trent," returned Dick, " there is a 
OTOverb which talks about being merry and wise. 
There are Borae people who can be merry and can't 
be wise, and some who can be wise (or think they 
can) and can't be merry. I'm one ofthe first sort. 
If the proverb's a good 'un, I auppoae it's better to 
keep to half of it dian none; at all events I'd rather 
be merry and not wise, than like you, neither one nor 

" Bah ! " muttered his friend, peevishly. 

" With all my heart," said Mr. Swiveller. " In 
tbe polite circles I believe this sort of thing isn't 
tuualjy said to a gentleman in his own apartments, 
but never mind that. Make yourself at home." 
Adding to this retort an observation to the effect that 
his friend appeared to be rather "cranky" in point 
of temper, Richard Swiveller finished the rosy and 
applied himselftothecompositioDof another glassful, 
in which, after tasting it with great relish, he proposed 
a Loast to an imaginary company. 

" Gentlemen, I'll give you, if you please, Success 
to the ancient family of the Swivellers, and good luck 
to Mr. Richard in particular — Mr. Richard, gentle- 
men," said Dick with great emphasis, " who spends 
all his money on his friends and is Bahl'diot his 
puns. Hear, hear ! " 

"Dick!" said the other, returning to his seat 
after having paced the room twice or tlirice, " will 

1 talk seriously for two minutes, if I show you a 

f to make your fortune with Tcry little trouble?" 
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" You've shown me bo many," returned I 
" and nothing haa come of any one of em but • 

" You'li lell a different atoiy of this one, before 
very long time is over," said his companion drawiii 
his chair to the table. " You eaw my sister Nell ? 

" What about her ? " returned Dick. 

" She has a pretty lace, has she not ? " 

" Why, certainly," replied Dicic, " I must 8 
for her that there's not any very strong family likeni 
between her and you." 

" Has she a pretty face ! " repeated hia (He 
impatieutly. 

" Yes," said Dick, " she haa a pretty face, a vi 
pretty face. What of that ? ' ' 

" I'll teli you," returned his friend. *• It's n 
plain that the old man and I will remain at daggei 
drawn to the end of our lives, and that I have notlii 
to expect from him. You see that, I suppose ? " 

" A bat might see that, with the sun shining," aai 
Dick. 

" It's equally plain that the money which the old 
flint — rot him — first taught me to expect that I shoal 
aliare with her at his death, will all be hers, is it not?' 

" I should say it was," replied Dick ; " unl 
the way in which I put the case to him, made 
impression. It may have done so. It wai powerl 
Fred. ' Here is a jolly old grandfather '—that wi 
strong, I thought — very friendly and natural. Di 
it strike you in that way ? " 

" It didn't strike bim," returned the other, "so' 
needn't discuss it. Now look here. Nell is neai 

" Fine girl of her age, but small," observed Riehs 
Swivellcr parenthetically. 
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K. if I am to go on, be quiet for one mioute,'* 
TMBTDed Trent, fretting at the very slight interest the 
other appeared to take in the conversation. " Now 
I'm coming to the point." 

" That's right," said Dick. 

" The girl has strong affections, and brought up 
as she has been, may, at her age, be easily influenced 
and pemuaded. If I lake her in hand, I will be 
bound by a very little coaxing and threatening to beml 
her to my will. Not to beat about the bush (tor the 
advantages of the scheme would take a week to tell) 
what's to prevent your marrying her i " 

Richard Swiveller, who had been looking over 
the rim of the tumbler while his companion ad- 
dreGsed the foregoing remarks to him with great 
energy and carDeBtneas of manner, no sooner heard 
these words than he evinced the utmost con- 
sternation, and with dilficulty ejaculated the mono- 
syllable, 

« What ! " 

"I say, what's to prevent," repeated the other 
with a steadiness of manner, of the effect of which 
upon his companion he was well assured by long 
experience, " what's to prevent your marrying her ! " 

"And she 'nearly fourteen'! " cried Dick. 

" I don't mean marrying her now " — returned 
the brother angrily ; " Bay in two years' lime, in 
three, in four. Does the old man look like a long- 

" He don't look like it," said Dick shaking his 
bead, " but these old people — there's no trusting 'em, 
Fred. There's an aunt of mine down io Dorset- 
shire that was going to die when I was eight years 
old, and hasn't kepi her word yet. They're bo 
aggravating, so unprincipled, so apitefiil — unless 
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1 the family, Fred, you canV 
and even then they deceive y 



there's apoplexy i 
calculate upon 'em, 
just as ofteo as not 

" Look at the worst side of the question thcivl 
. said Trent as steadiLy as before, and keeping h 
L' (lyes upon his friend. *' Suppose he livca." 
I " To be sure," said Dick. " There's the nib.f 
P "I say," resumed his friend, " suppose he 
and I persuaded, or if the word iKiunds more feauUi 
forced, Nell to a secret marriage with you, 
do you think would come at that i " 

" A family and an annual income of nothin^ 
keep 'em on," said Richard Swiveller after g 
reHecdon. 

" 1 tell you," returned the other with an 
earnestnees, which, whether it were real or 
had the same effect on his companion, ' 
lives for her, that his whole energies and thougli 
are bound up in her, that he would n 
inherit her for an act of disobedien 
would take me into his favour again for any a 
of obedience or virtue that I could possiyy I 
guilty of. He could not do II You or any ochi 
man with eyes in his head may see ihat^ if } 
chooses." 

" It seems improbable certainly," said Did 
^^^ musing. 

^^^^ , " It seems improbable because it is improbable,^ 
^^^B'hu friend returned. " If you would furnish hinl 
^^^B-vith an additional inducement to forgive you, I 
^^^l< there be an irreconcilcabb breach, a most deadi)r*1 
P quarrel, between you and me — let there be a pnHw 

I tence of such a thing, I mean, of course — and WS'I 

L do so fast enough. As to Nell, constant dropjn^ 

^^H will wear away a stone ; you know you n 
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is concerncdi So, whether he lives 
or dies, what doeti it conie to ! Tliat you become 
the sole ttihei'itor of die wealth of this rich old 
hunks, that you and I spend it together, atid that 
you get into the bargain a beautiful youag wife." 

" I suppose there's no doubt about hie being rich " 
^^aid Dick. 

" Doubt 1 Did you hear what he let fall the other 
day when we were there .' Doubt ! Wbat will you 
doubt tiext, Dick?" 

It would be tedious to pursue the conversattoa 
through all its artful windings, or to develope the 
gradual approaches by which the heart of Richard 
Sniveller was gained. It is sufficient to know that 
vanity, interest, poverty, and every spendthrift con- 
sideration urged him to look upon the proposal witli 
&«our, and that where all other inducements were 
wanting, the habitual careleasncbs of hie disposition 
stepped in and still weighed dowu the scale on the 
same side. To these impulses must be added the 
complete ascendancy which his friend had long been 
accustomed to exercise over him — an ascendancy 
exerted in the beginning sorely at the expense of the 
unfortunate Dick's piuse and proepects, but still 
maintained without the slightest relaxation, notwith- 
■tanding that Dick suffered for all his friend's vices, 
and was in nine cases out of ten looked u)>un ns his 
designing tempter when he was indeed nothing but 
his thoughtless light-headed tool. 

The motives on the other side were something 
deeper than any which Richard Swiveller entertained 
or understood, but these being left to their own 
defelopment, require no pj-ecent elucidation. The 
jwgBtiation was concluded very plcasantJy, and Mr. 
die act of stating in flowery terms 
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that he had no inaurmountable objection to it 
ing anybody plentifully endowed wich money 4 
moveables, wlio could be induced to take him, v ' 
be was interrupted in hie observations by a knock'j 
the door, and the consequent necessity of cryS^ 

The door was opened, but nothing c. 
a soapy arm and a strong gnsh of tobacco. The g' 
of tobacco came from the shop down stairs, and t 
soapy arm proceeded from the botiy of a servant gi 
who being then and there engaged in cleaning the] 
stairs had just drawn it out of a warm jiaiJ to t '~ 
in a letter, which letter she now held in her haii 
proclaiming aloud with that quiet pereqitior 
lumames peculiar to her class that it was for Miai 
Snivelling. 

Dick looked rather pale and foolish when 1 
glanced at the direction, and still more so when I 
canie to look at the inside, observing that 
one of [he inconveniences of being a lady's 
that it was very i^sy to talk as tliey had been talkin 
but he had quite forgotten her. 

"i/ir. Who? " demanded TrenL 

"Sophy Wackles," said Dick. 

« Who's she ? " 

" She's all my fancy painted her, sir, thatVj 
^^^ what she is," said Mr. Swiveller, taking a loi 
^^^L {Hill at " the rosy " and looking gravely : 
^^^K friend. " She is lovely, she's divine. You knaV 
^f her" 

1 s«i 

^^H has 



' said his I 






Sophia 



^y, sir," returned Dick, "between ', 
Wackles and the humble individual ^ 



to addj'es 



you, \ 
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16 have been ongeodered, sentiment* 
<3if the most hoDourable and iDspiring kindi The 
Goddess Diana, sir, that calls aloud for the chace, 
is not more particular in her behaviour than Sophia 
WackJes ; I can tell you that," 

" Am I to believe there's anything real in what 
you say ? " demanded his friend j " you don't mean 
to say that any love-makiog has been going on i " 

" Love - making, yes. Promising, no," said 
Dick. » There can be no action for breach, that's 
one comfort. I've never committed myself in 
writing, Fred." 

" And what's in the letter, pray i " 

"A reminder, Fred, for to-night — a small parly 
of twenty, making two hundred light fantastic toes in 
all) supposing every lady and gentleman to have the 

Cer complement. I must go, if ii*B only to begin 
king off (he affair — I'll do it, don't you be afraid. 
1 should like to know whether she left this herself. 
If she did, unconscious of any bar to her happiacss, 
ii'» affecting, Fred." 

To solve this question, Mr. Swiveller Gammoned 
the handmaid and ascertained that Miss Sophy 
Wackles had indeed left the letter with her own 
hands ; and that she had come accompanied, for 
decorum's sake no doubt, by a youngfl* Miss 
Wackles ; and that on learning that Mr. Swiveller 
was at home and being requested to walk up stairs, 
Bbe was extremely shocked and professed that she 
would rather die. Mr. Swiveller heard this account 
with a degree of admiration not altogether consistent 
with the project in which he had just concurred, but 
his friend allached very little importance to hia be- 
' JUT in this respect, probably because he knew 
'he had influence luffictcnt to control Richard 



n 
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Swivel ii 



s proccediogs in thi« or any other m; 
he [teemed it necessary, for the adva 
of Ilia own purpoECB, to exert iL 



Chapter the Eighth 



u 

^^^K i-D inwardly reminded of its being nigh din 
^m^ time, and to the intent that his health might not b 
I endangered by longer abstinence, despatched a 

sage to the nearest eating-house requiring as innr 
diate supply of boiled beef and greens for two, Wid 
this demnnd, however, the eating-house (hav' 
experience of its customer) declined to cc 
churlishly sending back for answer that ii 
Swiveller stood in need of beef perhaps he 
be to obliging as to come there and cat it, bringing ~ 
with him, as grace before meat, the amount of a 
certain small account which had been long ouCstand- 
iDg. Not at all intimidated by this rebuif, but rather 
shariienedinwitsand appetite, Mr. Swiveller forwarde^ 
the same message to another and more disl 
house, adding to it by way of rider that the gentj< 
man was induced to send bo far, not only by the grdi 
fame and popularity its beef had acquired, but i 
consequence of the extreme toughness of the t 
retailed at the obdurate cook's shop, which rcnden 
it quite imfit not merely for gendcmanly food but n 
any human consumption. The good effect of d 
potiuc course was demonstrated by the s]ieedy ai 
of a emaU pewter pJTamid, curiouslY conatructed t 
platters aad covers, whereof the WAeA-^jee^-^Xw 
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fwined the baiie, and a foaming quart-pot the a|)ex ; 
the structure being resolved into its comjxinent 
ports atforded all things requisite and neceusary for 
a hearty meal, to which Mr. Swiveller and his 
fiiend applied themselves with great keenness and 
enjoyment. 

"May the present Tnomcnt," said Dick, stick- 
ing his fork into a large carbuncniar [>otato, "be 
the worst of our lives ! I hke this plan of sending 
'em with the peel on ; there's a charm in drawing 
A potato from its natii-e element (if I may so ex- 
prcBB it) W) which the rich and powerfti! are 
Btrangers. Ah ! ' Man wants but little here below, 
nor wants that little long ! ' How true that is ! — 
after dinner." 

" I hope the eating-house keeper will want but 
little and that lie may not want that little long," 
ictunied his companion ; " but I suspect you've no 
means of paying for this ! " 

" 1 shall be ]iassing presently, and I'll call," said 
Dick, winking his eye signilicaiKly. " The waiter's 
quite helpless. The goods are gone, Fred, and 
Uiere's an end of it," 

In point of fact, it would seem that the waiter felt 
this wholesome truth, for when he returtHNl for the 
empty platei and di^es and was informed by Mr. 
Swiveller with dignified carelessness that he would 
call and aetde when he should be pasung presently, 
lie displayed some perturbation of spirit, and mut- 
tered a few remarks about " payment on delivery," 
and " no trust," and other unpleasant subjects, but 
was fain to content himself with inquiring at what 
bovir it was likely the gentleman would call, in order 
t <fct b eing personally responsible foi t\\e \iec^, ^«<:i!», 
^^^■fen/n'eiv he might take care \a \x \\i ^^ 'O's'f ^ 
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me. Mr. Swiveller, alter mentally calculi 
his engagements to a tiicecy, replied that he sht 
• • - from two cniDutcB before six 

t } and the man disappearing with 
(feeble consolation, Richard Swiveller took 
memorandum-book from his pocket and made 
entry therein. 

" Is that a reminder, in case you should forgt 
call .' " said Trent with a sneer. 

"Not exactly, Fred," replied the impcrcurl 
Richard, continuing to write with a hnsiness- 
air, " I enter in this little book the nam 
Etieets that I can't go down while the shops are 
open. Thii dinner to-day closes Long Acre. I 
bought a pair of boots in Great Queen Street laiit 
week, and made that no thoroughfare loo. Ther* 
only one avenue to the Strand left open now, i 
I shall have to stop up that to-night with a pair 
gloves. The roads are closing so fast in cv\ 
direction, that in about s month's time, unless . 
aunt sends me a remittance, I shall have to 
three of four miles out of town to get over t 

" There's no fear of her failing, in the end 
«aid Trent. 

Why, I hope not," returned Mr. Swivell 
■f* but the average number of letters it takes to si 
her is six, and this time we have got as far as i 
'without any effect at alt. I'll write another 
tnorrow morning. I mean to blot it a good deal i 
shake some water over it out of the pepper- castor^ 
make it look penitent. ' I'm in such a state of m 
that I hardly know what I write ' — blot — ' if ; 
:ould see me at this minute shedding tears for my n 

:oBducc ' — pepper - castor — ' la-j \m^ «tvM 
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when I think ' — blot again— if iliat don't produce 
the effect, it's all over." 

By this time Mr. Swiveller had finished his entry, 
and he Qow replaced his pencil in its little sheath 
and closed the boolc, in a perfectly grave and serious 
frame of mind. His friend discovered that it was 
time for him to fulfil some odier engagement, and 
Richard Swiveller was accordingly left alone, in 
company with the roey wine and his own mediuitions 
touching Miss Sophy Wackles. 

*' It's rather sudden," said Dick shaking his head 
with a look of infinite wisdom, and running on (as 
he was accustomed to do) with scrap of verse as if 
they were only prose in a hurry ; " when the heart 
oF a man ia depressed with fears, the mist is dispelled 
when Miss Wackles appears : she's a very nice giri. 
She's like the red red rose that's newly sprung in 
Jane — there no denying that — she's also like a 
melody tliat's swecdy played in tune. It's really 
very sudden. Not that there's any need, on account 
of Fred's lilde sister, to turn cool directly, but it's 
better not to go too far. If I begin to coo! at all I 
must begin at once, J see that. There's the chance 
of an action for breach, that's one reason. There's 
the chance of Sophy's getting another husband, 
that's another. There's the chance of — no, tliere's 
no chance of that, but it's as well to be on the safe 

This undeveloped consideration was the possibility, 
which Richard Swiveller sought to conceal even from 
himself, of his not bcmg proof against the charms of 
Miss Wackles, and in some unguarded moment, by 
linking bis fortunes to hers for ever, of putting it out 
of his own power to further the itataUc «c\vnDftMi 
b he had so readily becotiw a ^ut^j. ¥<« ■^ 
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these reasons, he decided to pck a quarrel with 
Miss Wackles without delay, atid casting about for 
a pretext determined in fovour of grouadlees jealousy. 
Having made up his niisd on this important puiiU, 
he circulated the glass (from his right hand to his 
left, and back again] pretty fredy, to enable him to 
act his part with the greater diacretion, und thea, 
after making some slight improvements in his toilet, 
bent his steps towards the spot hallowed by the fair 
object of his meditations. 

This spot was at Chelsea, for there Miss Soj 
Wackles resided with her widowed mother and two 
sisters, in conjunction with whom she maintained a 
■very small day-school for young ladies of projjor- 
lionate dimensions ; a circumstance which was made 
known to the neighboarhood by an oval board over 
the front first-floor window, whereon appeared in cir- 
cumambient flourishes t}iewcirds" Ladies' Seminary;" 
and which was further published and proclaimed at 
intervals between the hours of half-past nine and tea 
in the morning, by a straggling and solitary young 
lady of tender years standing on the scraper on the 
lips of her toes and making futile attempts to reach 
the knocker with a spelling-book. The several 
duties of instruction in this establishment were thus 
discharged. English grammar, composition, geo- 
graphy, and the use of the dumb-bells, by Miss 
Melissa Wackles ; writing, arithmetic, dancing, 
music, and gcna'ol fascination, by Miss Sophy 
Wackles i the art of needle-work, marking, and 
samplery, by Miss Jme Wackles ; corporal punish- 
ment, fasting, and other tortures and terrors, by Mrs. 
Wackles. Miss Melissa Wackles was the eldest 
daughter. Miss Sophy the next, and Miss Jane the 
youngest. Miss Melissa might have seen livc-and> 
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r autumnal j Miss Sophy was a fresh, good-humoiu'ed, 
buxom girl of twenty ; and Misn Jane numbered 
Karcely sixteen years. Mrs. Wacklea was an ex- 
cellent but rather venomouE old lady of three-score. 
To this Ladies' Seraiuary then, Richard Swiveller 
hied, with designs obnoKioua to the peace of the fair 
Sophia, who, arrayed in virgin white, embellished by 
no oraaraent but one blushing rose, received him on 
Iu8 arrival, in the midst of very elegant not to sny 
brilliant preparations ; such aa the embellishment of 
the room with the little flower'-potB which always 
Mood on the window-sill outside, save in windy 
weatlier when they blew into the area ; the choice 
attire of the day-scholars who were allowed to grace 
the festival ; the unwonted curls of Mm Jane 
Wackles who had kept her head during the whole 
of the preceding day screwed up tight in a yellow 
play-bill ; and the solemn gentility and stately bear- 
ing of the old lady and her eldest daughter, which 
atrock Mr. Swiveller as being uncommon but made 
DO further impression upon him. 

The truth is — and, as there is no accounting for 
tastes, even a taste so strange as this may be recorded 
without being looked upon as a wilful and malicious 
invention — the truth is that neither Mrs. Wackles 
nor her eldest daughter had at any time gready 
favoured the pretensions of Mr. Swiveller, being 
accustomed lo make slight mention of him as " a 
gay young man " and to sigh and shake their heads 
ominously whenever his name was mentioned. Mr, 
Swivellcr's conduct in respect to Miss Sophy having 
been of that vague and dilatory kind which is usually 
loo ked upon as betokening wj ^-^^ti ■nvs.wvswiHfi. 

^H^^IKinv, the young lady beiaeW \»e^atv\tt c.aM« t* 
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} deem it highly decurable, that it stiootd I 
brought to on issue one way or other. Hence il 
had at last consented to pky olT agninat Richard 
Swiveller a suicken raarkct-gardencr kaown to I 
ready with his offer on the smallest cncourageraes 
and hence — as this occasioD had been specially a 
Mgned for the purpose — that great anxiety on b 
part for Richard Swiveller's presence which hi 
occasioned her to leave the note he has been seen< 
receive. "If he has any expectations at ali or ai 
means of keeping a wife well," said Mrs. Wackl 
to her eldest daughter, " he'll state 'em to ua no 
or never." — "If he really cares about me," thou^ 
Miss Sophy, " he muse tell me so, to-night." 

But ail theee sayingg and doingii and thinkiq 
being unknown to Mr. Swiveller, afR^cted him b 
ia the least ; he was debating in his mind how lUt 
could best turn jealous, and wishing that Sophy vi 
for that occasion only far lesa pretty than she n 
or that she were her own sister, which would bavc 
served his turn as well, when the company caroe^ 
and among them the market-gardener, whose Danw 
was Cheggs. But Mr. Cheggs came not alone or 
unsupported, for he prudentiy brought along with h' 
his uster, Miss Cheggs, who making straight tw 
Miss Sophy and taking hec by both hands, i 
kissing her on both cheeks, hoped in an audible 
whisper that they had not come too early. 

" Too early, no ! " replied Miss Sophy. 

" Oh my dear," rejoined Miss Cheggs in t 
MUite whisper as before, " I've been so tonnenti 
so worried, that it's a mercy we were not here 
faut o'clock in the attersoon. Alick has been 
jwn* J mate o^ impatience to come '. Yoa'd 
6e/ierv that he was dressed before ivonw-'o 
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has beeo looking at the clock and leaning me ever 
stQce. It's all your fault, you naughty tiling." 
I Hereupon Miss Sojihy bluBhed, and Mr. Cheggs 

! (who was bashful before ladies) blushed too, aod 
I Miss Sophy's mother and sJsterB, to prevent Mr. 
Cheggs from blushing more, lavished civilities and 
attentions upon him, and left Richard Swiveller to 
lake care of himself. Here was the very thing he 
' wanted, here was good cause reasoQ and foundation 
for pretending to be angry i but having this cause 
reason and foundation which he had come expressly 
to seek, not expecting to find, Richard Swiveller 
I was angry in sound earnest, and wondered what the 
I devil Cheggs meant by his inipadence. 
' However, Mr. Swiveller had Miss Sophy's hand 

for the first quadrille (country-dancea being low, 
I were utterly proscribed) and so gained an advantage 
over his rival, who sat despondingly in a corner and 
I contemplated the glorious figure of the young lady 
I as she moved through the maxy dance. Nor was 
I this the only start Mr. Swiveller had of the market- 
gardener, for determining to show the family what 
(juality of man they triHcd with, and influenced per- 
I haps by his late libations, he performed such feats of 
agility and such spins and twirls as filled the com- 
pany with aetonislimcnt, and in particular caused a 
very long gentleman wlio was dancing with a very 
short scholar, to stand quite transfixed by wonder 
, and admiration. Even Mrs. Wacklcs forgot for the 
moment to snub three small young ladies who were 
inclined to be hapjiy, and could not repress a rising 
thought that to have such a dancer as that in the 
family would be a pride indeed. 
L Al this momentous crisis, Miss Che£S.By;(wed.\wa- 

Ljmjf a rigoroui and useful aUy, fot iwA wnAinai, 
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herseirto cxjiressing by scornful smiles a conien^ 
for Mr. SwivcUer's accompliahmencs, she took e 
opportunity of whispering into Miss Sophy's 
expressions of condolence and sympthy on 
being worried by such a ridiculous creature, declar 
that she was frightened to death lest Alick shou 
fall upOD, and beat him, in the fulness of his wrad) 
and entreating MJss Sophy to observe how the e 
of the said Alick gleamed with love an< 
paaaiona, it may be observed, which being ti 
for his eyes rushed into his nose also, and e 
it with a crimson glow. 

" You must dance with Miss Cheggs,' 
Sophy to Dick Swiveller, after she had herad 
danced twice with Mr. Cheggg and made great si 
of encouraging hie advances. *' She's such s 
girl — and her brother's quite delightful." 

"Quitedelightful is he?" muttered Dick. "Qi^ 
delighted too, I shotdd say, from the manner in whid 
he's looking this way." 

Here Miss Jane (previously instructed for t 
purpose) interposed her many curls and whispenl 
liet sister to observe how jealous Mr. Cheggs was. 

" Jealous ' Like his impudence ! " said Richail 
Swiveller. 

"His impudence, Mr. Swiveiler ! " said Mil| 
Jane, tossing her head. " Take care he don't hea 
you, sir, or you may be sorry for it." 

" Oh pray, .laoe — " said Miss Sophy. 

"Nonsensel " replied her sister. "Why shouldn'^ I 
Mr. Cheggs be jealous if he likes! I like tha^ 
certainly. Mr. Cheggs has as good a right to l 
jealous as anybody else has, and perhaps he 
have a better right soon if he hasn't already, 
> itoow bent about that, Sophy \ " 
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lugh thii) was a concerted plot belwccn Miss 
Soj>hy and her sister, originatiag in humaoe inten- 
tions Mid having for its object the inducing Mr. 
Swiveller 10 declare himself in time, it failed in iu 
effect ; tor Mise Jane bebg one of thoie young 
ladiea who are prematurely shrill and shrewish, gave 
■uch ondue importance to her part that Mr. Swiieller 
retired in dudgeon, resigning his mistress tO Mr. 
Cheggs and conveying a defiance into lus looks which 
that gcndeman indignantly returned. 

" Did you speak to me, sir '. " said Mr. Cheggs, 
following him into a corner. " Have tlie kindness 
to smile, sir, in order that wc may not be suspected. 
Did yoa apeak to me, sir ? " 

Mr. iSwiveller looked with a supercilious smile at 
Mr. Cheggs's toes, then raised hii^ eyes from tliem to 
hit ankle, from that to his shin, from that to his 
knee, and so on very gradually, keeping up his right 
leg, until he reached his waistcoat, when he raised 
his eyes from button to button until he reached his 
chin, and travelling straight up the middle of his nose 
came at last to his eyes, when he said abruptly, 

" No, sir, I didn't." 

" Hem 1 " said Mr. Cheggs, glancing over his 
(houldcr, " have the goodness lo smile again, sir. 
Perhaps you wished to speak to me, sir." 

" No, sir, I didn't do that, either." 

" Perhaps you may have nothing to aay to me 
now, sir," said Mr. Cheggs fiercely. 

At these words Richnrd Swiveller withdrew his 
eyes from Mr. Cheggt'a face, and travelling down 
the middle of his nose and down his waistcoat and 
down his right leg, reached his toes again, and caie- 
fiilly surveyed them ; this done, he ctotwA (««,mA. 
coming up die other leg and iheate a.YV^oa'i^vwj.'a^ 
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the waiiiteoat aa before, said when he had got to 
eyes " No, sir, I haven'c." 

"Oh indeed, sir!" eaid Mr. Cheggs. "i 
glad to hear it. You know where I'm to be foi 
I suppose, sir, in case you shuald hare anything 

" I can easily inquire, sir, when I want 

"Tliere's nothing more we need say, I belie' 

" Nothing more, sir " — With that they closed t 
tremendous dialogue by frowning mutually. Mrt 
Cheggs hastened to lender his hand to Miss Soph] 
and Mr. Swiveller sat himself down in a 
very moody state. 

Hard by this corner, Mrs. Wackies and-M«i 
WacklcB were seated, looking on at the dance 
unto Mrs. and Miss Wackles, Miss Cheggs 
sionally darted when her partner was occupied with 
his share of the figure, and made some remark 
other which was gall and wormwood to Richi 
Swiveller's soul. Looking into ihe eyea of Mrw 
and Miss Wackles for encouragement, and sitting 
very upright and uni:omfortable aa a couple of hard 
stools, were two of the day-scholars ; and when 
Miss Wackles smiled, and Mrs. Wackles smiledf 
the two little girls on the stools sought to curry 
favour by smiling likewise, in gracious acknowledg- 
ment of which attention the old lady frowned theni 
down instantly, and said that if they dared 
guilty of such an impertinence again, they should bel 
sent under convoy to their respective homes. ' 

threat caused one of the young ladies, she being of 
a weak and trembling temperament, to shed tear^ 
■ 4 for this offeotx ihey were both (i\eA (fli " 
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^Vntely, with 3 dreadful promptitude that struck terror 
r into ^e souls of all the pupils. 

" I've got such newB for you," said Miss Cheggs 
approaching once more, " Alick has been saying 
such things to Sophy. Upon my word, you know, 
it's quite serious and in earnest, that's clear." 

" What's he been saying, my dear ! " demanded 
Mrs. Wacklea. 

"All manner of things," replied Miss Cheggs 
" you can't think how out he has been speaking ! " 

Richard Swivejler considered it advisable to hear 
no more, but taking adiaotage of a pause in the 
dancing, and the approach of Mr. Cheggs to pay his 
court to the old lady, swaggered with an extremely 
carefiil assumption of extreme carelessneBS towards 
the door, passing on the way Miss .lane Wackles, 
who in all the glory of her curia was holding a flirta- 
tion (as good practice when no better was to be had) 
with a feeble old gentleman who lodged in the par- 
lour. Near the door sat Miss Sophy, still fluttered 
and confused by the attentions of Mr. Cheggs, and 
by her side Richard Swiveller lingered for a moment 
to exchange a few parting words. 

** My boat is on the shore and my bark is on the 
sea, but before 1 pass this door i will say farewell to 
thee," murmured Dick, looking gloomily upon her. 

•'Are you going?" said Mies Sophy, whose heart 
sank within her at the result of her stratagem, but 
who affected a light indifference notwithstanding. 

"Am I going ! " echoed Dick bitterly. " Yes, 
1 am. What then?" 

" Nothing, except that it's very early," said Miss 

Bj " but yott are your own master, of course." 
would that I had been m^ own m\WSM» \s»" 
ick, " beibre 1 had ever enwvwixraii a 'iivQ'i'g*- 
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of you. MisB Wacklen, I believed you true, and 
was blest in eo believiog, but now 1 moura that t ' 
I knew, a girl eo fair yet »o deceiving." 

Misa Sopby bit her lip and alTected to look « 
great interest after Mr. Chegga, who was quaffing 
lemonade in the distance. 

" I came here," said I>ick, rather oblivions c 
the purpose with which he had really come, " wit 
my bosom expanded, my heart dilated, and my; 
sentiments of a corresponding description, 
away with feeUngG that may be conceived but c; 
be described, feeling within myself the desolatii^ 
truth that my beat alfeciions have experienced t' ' 
night a Btifler ! " 

" 1 am sure I don't know what you mean, Mrr, 
Swiveller," said Miss Sophy with downcast eyelh 
" I'm very sorry if " 

"Sorry, raa'am ! " said Dick, "sorry i 
possession of a Cheggg ! But I wish you s 
good night, concluding with this slight remark, tba^ 
there is a young lady growing up at this present 
■nomeut for mc, who has not only great person 
attractions but great wealth, and who has requesti 
her next of kin to propose for my hand, whichf 
having a regard for some members of her family, i 
have consented tu promise. It's a gratifying circum^ 
stance which you'll be glad to hear, that a young 
and lovely girl is growing into a woman expressi* 
on my account, and is now saving up for me. L 
thought I'd mention it. I have now merely to: 
" r trespassing so long upon your attention^ 



apoloj 
Good 



night." 

" There's one goi 

said Richard Swivi 

readied home and w 



I BO he; 
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igiusher in his hand, " which ia, that I n 
go heart and soui, necb and heels, with Fred in 
his echeme about Uttic Nelly, and right ghd he'll 
lo lind me so strong upon it. Hi; shall know all 
about that to-morrow, and in the meaacime, as it's 
rather late, I'll uy and get a wink or two of the 

" The balmy " came almost as soon as it v 
courted. In a very few minutes Mr. Swiveller v 
fast asleep, dreaming that he had married Nelly 
Treat and come into the property, and that his first 
act of power was to lay waste the market-garden of 
Mr. Clieggs and turn it into a brick-Held. 
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Chapter the Ninth 



'HE child, in her confidence with Mrs. Quilp, 
had but feebly described the sadness and 
sorrow of her thoughts, or the heaviness of the cloud 
which overhung her home, and cast dark shadows on 
its hearth. Besides that it was very difficult to impart 
to any person not intimately acquainted with the 
life she led, an adequate sense of its gloom and lone- 
liness, a constant fear of in some way committing or 
injuring the old roan to whom she was so tenderly 
aitaclicd, had restrained her even in the midst of 
her heart's overflowing, and made her timid of allu- 
sion to the main cause of her anxiety and distress. 

For, it was not the monotonous days unchequered 
by variety and uncheered by pleasant companionship, 
it was not the dark dreary evenings or the long 
y nights, it wjs not the absence of every slight 
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and easy pleasure for which young hearts beat highj 
or the koDwing nothing of childhood but its weal 
nCGB and its easily wouadod spirit, that had wrut 
such tears from NeH. To eee ilie old man struc 
down beneath the pressure of some hidden grief, I 
mark his wavering and unsetded Btite, to be agitate 
at times with a dreadful fear that his mind w 
wandering, and to trace in his words and looks tl 
dawning of despondent madness ; to watch and Wi 
and listen for confirmation of these things day aft 
day, and to feel and know that, come what mif ' 
they wei'e alone in the world with no c 
or advise or care about them — these were causes 
depression and anxiety that might have sat hearil 
on an older breast with many influences at work ■ 
cheer and gladden it, but how heavily on the rail 
of a young child to whom they were ever presei 
and who was constantly surrounded by all that cou 
keep such thoughts in restless action ! 

And yet, to the old man's vision, Kell was st 
the same. When he could for a moment disengag 
his mmd from the phantom that haimted and broodi 
on it always, there was his young companion wi' 
the same smile for him, the same earnest worda, th 
same merry laugh, the same love and care that sinfe 
ing deep into his soul seemed to have been pret 
to him through his whole life. And so he went 
content to read the book of her heart from the paj 
first presented to him, tittle dreaming of the slot 
that lay hidden in its other leaves, and murmuri 
within himself that at least the child was happy- 
She had l>een once. She had gone singing through 
the dim rooms, and moving with gay and lightsome 
Hep among their dusty treasures, making them older 
' y her young life, and stciner and more grim by h«j_^ 
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^^^!qr and cheerful presence. But now the chambers 
were cold and gloomy, and when she left her own 
little room to while away the tedious hours, and sat 
in one of them, she was still and motionJeas as their 
inanimate occupants, and had no heart to startle the 
echoes — hoarse from their long silence-— with her 

In one of these rooms was a window looking into 
the street, where the child sat, many and many a 
long evening, and often far into the night, alone and 
thoughtful. None are so anKious as those who 
watch and wait, and at these times, iDOurnBil fancies 
came flocking on her mind, in crowds. 

She would take her station here at dusk, and 
watch the people as they passed up and down the 
street, or appeared at the windows of the opposite 
houses, wondering whether those rooms were as 
lonesome as that in which she sat, and whether those 
people felt it company to see her sitting there, as she 
did only to see them look out and draw in their 
heads again. There was a crooked stack of chim- 
neys on one of the roofs, in which by often looking 
at them she had fancied ugly faces that were frown> 
iilg over at her and trying to peer into the room, 
and she felt glad when it grew too dark lo make 
them out, though she was sorry too, when the man 
came to light the lamps in the street, for it made it 
late, Dnd rery dull inside. Then she would draw 
in her head to look round the room and see that 
everything was in its place and hadn't moved ; and 
looking out into the street again, would perhaps see 
a man passing with a coffin on hia back, and two or 
three others silently following him to a house where 
^body lay dead, which made her shudder and 
of such things until they suggested afresK ttiii 
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old man's altered face and manner, and a nei 
of fears and Bpecuiation&. If he were to i 
Budden illness had happened to him, and he 
never to come home again, alive — if 
should come home, and kiss and bless her as usualj 
and after she had gone to bed and had fallen asleep 
and was jierhaps dreaming pleasantly, and smiling in 
her sleep, he should kill himself and his blood come 
creeping, creeping, on the groimd to her own bed^- 
room door ! These thoughts were 
dwell upon, and again she would hi 
the street, now trodden by fewer feet and darki 
and more silent than before. The shops were closing 
fast, and lights began to shine from the upper windows^ 
as the iieighbourB went to bed. By degrees theK 
dwindled away and disappeared, or were replaced 
here and there by a feeble rush-candle which was 
bum all night. Still there was one late shop at 
great distance which sent forth a rnddy glare upon 
the pavement even yet, and looked bright and com- 
panionable. But in a little time this closed, the 
light was extinguished, and all was gloomy and 
quiet, except when some stray footsteps sounded 
the pavement, or a neighbour, out later than 
wont, knocked lustily at his house-door 
sleeping inmates. 

When the night had worn away thus far (, 
seldom now until it liad) the chiM would close the 
window, and steal aofdy down stairs, thinking . 
she went that if one of those hideous faces beloi 
which often mingled with her dreams, were tc 
her by the way, rendering itself visible by 
strange light of its own, how terrified she would 
But these fears vanished before a well-trimmed ' 
and the familiar aspect of her own room, j 
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^nynig fervently and witb many bursting tears for 
the old iiian, aiid the restoration of his peace of 
mind and the happiness they had once enjoyed, she 
would lay her head upon the pillow and sob herself 
to sleep, often starting up again, before the daylight 
came, to listen for tlie bell, and rcs[x>nd to the 
imaginary summons which had roused her from her 
slumber. 

One night, the third after Nelly's interview with 
Mrs. Quilp, the old man, who had been weak and 
ill all day, said he should not leave home. The 
child's eyes sparkled at the intelligence, but her joy 
subsided when they reverted to his worn and sickly 

"Two days," he said, "two whole, clear, days 
have passed, and there is do reply. What did he 
tell diee, Nell ? " 

" Exacdy what I told you, dear grandfather, 
indeed." 

" True," said the old man, faintly. " Yes. But 
tell me again, Nell. My head failti me. What 
was it that he told thee '. Nothing more than that 
he would see me to-morrow or next day ^ That 
was in the note." 

" Nothing more," said the child. " Shall 1 go 
to him again to-morrow, dear grandfather ? Very 
early ^ I will be there and back, before breakfast." 

The old man shook his head, and sighing mourn- 
fully, drew her towards him. 

" 'Twould be of no use, my dear, no earthly use. 
But if he deserts me, Nell, at this moment — if he 
deiierts me now, when 1 should, with his assistance, 
be recompensed for all the time and money [ have 

u and all the agony of mind I have undergone, 
1| makes me what you see, I am ruined, and — 



Knnd all the agony of mind I have undergone, ^| 
limn" 
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worse, far worse than that — iiave ruined thee, 

lom I ventured all. If we are beggars 

"What if we are?" aaid the child boldJy. 
UB be lieggars, and be happy." 

"Beggars — and happy! ' said the old man. 
child! " 

"Dear grandfather," cried ihe girl with an i 
which shone in her fluiiheil face, trembling voi( 
impassioned geiiture, " I am nut a child in that 
think, but even if I am, oh hear me pray that 4 
may beg, or work in open roads or fields, to earni 
scanty living, rather than live as we do now." 

" Nelly ! " said the old man. 

" Yes, yea, rather tlian live as we do now,' 
child repealed, more earnestly than before. "If yo 
are sorrowful, let me know why and be sorrowf 
loo ; if you waale away and are paler and weak' 
every day, let me be your nurse and try to 
you. If you are poor, let us be poor toget 
let me be with you, do let me be with you, do n 
let me see such change and not know why, o 
break my heart and die. Dear grandfather, let : 
leave this Bad place to-morrow, and beg c 
from door to door." 

The old man covered his face with his hai 
hid it in the pillow of the couch on which he lay. . 

" Let U8 be beggars," said the child passing i 
arm round his neck, " I have no fear but v 
have enough, I am sure we ehall. Let i 
through country places, and sleep in fields and und 
trees, and never think of money again, or anythii 
that can make you aad, but rest at nights, and h 
the sun and witid upon our faces in the day, and than 
Clod together. Let us never set foot in dark r 
or melancholy houses any mote, but wander uj 
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^^^Nm wherever we like to go, and when you are 

' tired, you shall atop to rest in the pleasantest place 

that wc can find, and 1 will go and beg for both." 

The child's »oice was lost in sobs as she dropped 
upon the old man's neck ; nor did she weej) alone. 

These were not words for other ears, nor was il 
a scene for other eyeb. And yet other ears and 
eyes were there and greedily taking in all that 
passed, and moreover they were the eara and eye* 
of no less a person than Mr. Daniel Quilp, who, 
having entered unseen when the child lirst jdaced 
herself at the old man's side, refrained — actuated, 
no doubt, by motives of the pmest delicacy — front 
interrupting the conversation, and stood looking on 
with his accuBionied grin. Standing, however, 
being a tiieaonie attitude to a gentleman already 
fatigued witli walking, and the dwarf being one of 
that kind of persons who usually make themselves at 
home, he soon cast his eyes upon a chair into which 
he skipped with unconmion agility, and perching 
himself on the back with his feet upon the seat, was 
thus enabled to look on and listen with greater 
comfort to himself, besides gratifying at the same 
time that taste for doing something fantastic and 
monkey-like, which mi all occasions had strong 
jKMGCBsion of him. Here, then, he sat, one leg 
cocked carelessly over the other, his chin reating on 
the palm of his hand, his head turned a little on one 
side, and his ugly fcaturea twisted into a complacent 
grimace. And in this position tlie old man, liapijcn- 
ing in course of time to look that way, at length 
chanced to see him, to his unbounded astonishment. 
The child uttered a suppressed shriek on behold- 
■njt this agreeable figure ; in their first surprise both 
the old man, not knowing what to say, and 
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half doubtLQg ica ccatlty, louketl ubrinkingly at il 
Not at all disconcei'ted by tkis reception, DauBl 
Quilp preserved the Game atdtude, merely uoddig 
twice or thrice witli gn.'3t condescension. At length 
the old man pronounced hie name, and inquired h^ 
he came there. 

"Through the dooi*," said Quilp pointing 01 
his shoulder with his thumb. " I'm not quite btn 
enough to get through key-holes. I winh I w 
1 want to have some talk with you, particularly, a 
in pivate — with nobody piesenr, neighbour. Goo 
bye, litde Nelly." 
. Nell looked at the old man, who nodded to 1 

I lo retire, and kissed lier cheek. 

I " Ah ! " said the dwarf, smacking his lips, "wl 
' M that was — just uiranthc rosy part. Wl 



3 capital ki« 
Nell 



E 



none the siowcr in going away, for ttd 
remark. Quilp looked after her with an ndmir' 
leer, and when die had closed the door, fcU 
com|)limeniing the old man upon her charms. 

" Such a freuh, blooming, modest little bi 
neighbour," said Quilp, nursing his short leg, a 
making his eyes twinkle very much; ^'such 
chubby, rosy, cosy, little Nell ! " 

The old man .answered by 3 forced smile, ao^ 
was plainly struggling with a feeling of die keenest 
and most utquisite impatience. Itwa^noi lostupttt 
Quilp, who delighted in torturing him, or indeed 
anylxxly else wiien he could. 

.She's so," said Quilp, speaking very slowljj, 

ieigning to be quite absorbed in the subjectt| 

small, so com|)act, so beautifully nwdelled, to~ 

'Jeur, with such blue veins and Kuch a tran^retlt 

d tuch Jiltle feet, a,nd i\ic\\ vimiiwi^ 
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you're nervous! Why neighbour, 
er ? I swear to you," tominued the 
dwarf dismoiuitiDg from the clinir .ind sitting down 
in it, with a cnrcful hlowness o( geiiture very different 
from the rapidity witli which he had sprung up 
unheard, " I swear to you that 1 had do idea old 
blood ran bo fast or kept bi> warm. I thought it was 
sluggish in its course, and coul, quite cool. I am 
pretty sure it ou^ht to te. Youre must be out of 
order, neighbour." 

"1 believe it is," groaned the old man, clasping 
his head with both hands. " There's burning fever 
here, and sonietliing now at»d then to which I fear 
to give a name." 

The dwarf said never a word, but watched his 
cornpanion as he paced restlessly up and down the 
roou), iinct jireeently returned to his seat. Here he 
remained, with his head bowed upon his breast for 
some time, and then suddenly raising it, said, 

** Once, and once for all, haw you brought me 
any money ? " 

" No ! " returned Quilp. 

" Then," said the old man, clenching his hands 
deB|«rHtcly, and looking upward, " the child and I 

" Neighbour," said Quilp glancing sternly at him, 
and beating his hand twice or thrice upon the table 
to attract his wandei'ing attention, " let me be plain 
with you, and play a fairer game than when you 
held alt the cards, and I saw Imt the backs and 
nothing more. You have no secret from me luwi" 

The old man looked up, cienibling. 

" You arc surprieed," said Quilp. "Well, per- 
haps iliat's natural. You \iave tio sew«. S.-m-ro 
Itw, I nay} no, not one. Vat ncra \ Vao-*! 
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\ ail tfaoai! sums of money, that all those lot 
sdcances, and supj^ies that you have had (rom J 
hsTc round iheir way to— ehall I say the word fm 

" Ay ! " replied theold man, "say it, if" you w" 

" To the gaming-table," rejoined Quilp, " 
nightly haunt. This was the precious scbem 
make your fortune, was it ; this wa^ 
certaiD source of wealth in which I ^ 
sunk my money (if I had been the fool you tookfl^ 
for) i this was your inexhaustible mine of gold, ygur 
El Dorado, eh ? " 

" Yes," cried the old man, turning upon hitn 
with gleaming eyes, " it was. It is. It will be till 
I die." 

"That 1 should have been blinded," said Quilp 
looking contemptuously at him, " by a mere shallow 
gambler ! " 

"I am no gambler," cried the old man fxercely. 
"I call Heaven to witness that I never played for 
gain of mine, or love of play ; that at every piece I 
Slaked, I whispered to myself that orphan's oame 
and called on Heaven to bless the venture, which it 
never did. Whom did it prosper ! Who were 
those with whom I played? Men who lived by 
plunder, profligacy, and riot, squandering their gold 
in doing ill and propagating vice and evil. My 
winnings would have been from them, my winnings 
would have been bestowed to the last farthing on a 
young sinless child whose life they would have 
sweetened and made happy. What would they have 
contracted? The means of corruption, wretched- ^ 
Dcss, and misery. Who would not have hopeil i 
[ Mch a cause— tell me that j now who would i 

le hoped as I did i " 

'' When did you first bc^in thw mai t 
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asked Qutlp, his launting inclination subdued for a 
moment by the old man's griet' and wildneai. 

** WbcR did I first begin i " he rejoined, passing 
hia hand acroiis hig bruw. " When wat it, that I 
lirst began i When should it bs, but when I began 
to think how little I had saved, how lung a time it 
look to save at ail, how sliort a time 1 might hare 
at my agi: to live, and haw she would be left to the 
rough merciea.of tlie world, with barely enough to 
keep her from the Borrows that wail on povel'ly i 
then it was that I began to tliink about ic" 

" After you fiim came to me to gel your precious 
graodsoo packed oS it> xa ! '' said Quilp. 

" Shortly after tha^" replied the old man. " I 
thought of it a loDg time, and had it in my nleeji for 
mon^is. Then 1 began. 1 found no ]JenBure in it, 

! 1 expected noni". What has it ever brought to me but 

^ anxious days and sIcepleGs nights, but Ions of health 

^Dil.peace of mind, and gain of tecbleneug and sorrow 1 " 

" Vou lost what money you had laid by, first, und 

I then came to me. While I thought you were mak~ 
ing your fortune (as you said you were) you were 
makjng youreelf a beggar, eh? Dear taci And 
so it cornea to yasa that I hold every security you 
could scrape together, and a bill of sale upon the — 
upon the stock and property," said Quilp standing 
up and looking about him, as if to assure himself 

I that none of it had been taken away. " But did 

*' Never I " groaned the old man. " Never won 
book my loss I " 

" I thought," sneered the dwarf, " that if a man 
played long enough he was sure lo win at last, or &t 

Erst not to come off a losei." 
■td fo he is," cried the o\d nwvi, -wiWis^' 
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rousing himBelf from liis atate of ijespondcncy, nnd' 
lashed into the moet violent excitement, " so he w f! 
I have felt that from the first, I have always kauwq 
it, I've seen it, 1 never felt it half so strongly as 
feel it now. Quitp, 1 have dreamed three nights i 
winning the same large sum, I never could dreanV 
that dream before, though I ha,ve often tried. Do" 
not desert rae now I have this chance. I have no 
resource but you, give me some help, let me try thtii 
one last hope." ' 

The dwarf shrugged his shoulders and shook h 

" See, Quilp, good tender-hearted Quilp," sai 
the old man, drawing some scraps of paper from hw 
pocket with a trembling hand, and clasping th* 
dwarf's arm, "only see here. Look at these figureij 
the result of long calculation, and painful and harj 
experience. I mail win. I only wast a little help 
once more, a few pounds, but two score pounds] 
dear Quilp." 

"The last advance was seventy," said the dwarf t 
" and it went in one night." 

" I know it did," answered the old man, 
that was the very worst fortune of all, and the tin* 
had not come then. Quilp, consider, consider," tl 
old man cried, trembling so much tlie while that tl 
papers in his hand fluttered as if they were ahaka 
by the wind, "that orphan child. If I were 
1 could die with gladness — perlinps even anticipaU 
that doom which is dealt out so unequally, coming 
as it does on the proud and happy in their strength! 
and shunning the needy and afflicted and all who 
court it in tJieir despair — but what I have done, I 
been for her. H«lp me for her sake I implore ) 
'ue, for hera ! " 



w 
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iiorry I'vf got an appointment in the City," 
Quilp, looking at his watch with perfect self- 
jiossessioD, " or ! should have been very glad to 
have Epent half an hour with you while you composed 
yourself — very glad." 

" Nay, Quilp, good Quilp," gasped the old man, 
catching at his skirts — " you and I have talked 
together more than once of her poor mother's story. 
The fear of her coming to poverty has perhaps 
been bred in me by that. Do not be hard upon me, 
but take that into account. You are a great gainer 
by me. Oh spare me the money for this one last 

" I couldn't do it really," said Quilp with unusunl 
politenesi, " though I IcU you what — and this it a 
circumstance worth bcving in mind as showing how 
the sharpest among us may be taken in sometimes — 
I WM BO deceived by ilie penurious way in which 
you lived, -alone with Nelly " 

" All done to save money for tempting fortune, 
and niii)[cheririumphgreater,"cricd theold man. 

" Yes yes, [ understand that now," said Quilp; 
** but I was going to say, I was so deceived by that, 
your miserly way, the reputation you had among 
those who knew you of being rich, and your repeated 
assurances that you would make of my advances treble 
and quadruple the interest you pud me, tliat I'd have 
advanced you even now what you want, on your 
simple note of hand, though I had lieen led en 
suspect something wrong, if I hadn't unexpectedly 
become acquainted with your secret way of We." 

" Who is it," retorted the old man desperately, 
"Thai notwithstanding all my caution, told you 
ihni Come. Let me know the name — llie 
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The crafty dwarf, bfihmking himself that hi 
giving up the child would lead to the disclosure \ 
the artifice he liad employed, which, as -nothing w 
to be gained by it, it was as well to conceal, stopp< 
short in his answer and eaid, " Now, who do ji 
think > " 

" It was Kit, it miwt have been the boy ; 1 
played the spy and you tampered with him i " sa; 

" How came you to think of him ! " said d 
dwarf in a tone of great commiseration. " Yes, 
was Kit. Poor Kit!" 

So saying, he nodded in a friendly manner, ai 
took his leave, slopping when he had passed tl 
outer duor a Jiitie distance, and grinning with extri 
ordinary delight. 

" Poor Kit ! " muttered Quilp. " I think it wi 
ICit who said 1 was an uglier dwarf than could t 
seen anywhere for n penny, wasn't it. Ha ha ha 
Poor Kit ! " 

And with that he went his way, still chuckling 
he went. 



Chapter the Tenth 

DANIEL QUILP neither entered nor left I 
old man's house, imobserved. In the shadi 
of an archway nearly opposite, leading to one of t 
many passages which diverged from the main strei 
there lingered one who having taken up his po«ia< 
when tilt twilight lirst came on, still maintained 
, with undiminished patience, and leaning against 
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ft' with the manner of one who had a long time 
to wait, and being well utied tu it was quite renigned, 
scarcely changed hia attitude fi:>r the hour together. 

Thin patient lounger attracted little attendoo ftotn 
any of those who passed, and bestowed aa little upon 
them. Hia eyes were constantly directed towards 
one ob)ect, the -window at which the cliild was 
Bccustomed to sit. If he withdrew ihem for a 
nioinent, it was only to glance at a clock in some 
neighbouring shop, and then to strain Ilia sight once 
more in the old quarter with incieaaol earneetness 
and attention. 

It has been remarked that this persiuiage evinced 
no wearineSH in his |ilacc of concealment, nor did 
he, long as his waiting was. But as the itn)e went 
on, he manifested some anxiety and surprise, glancing 
at the clock more fteqiientty and at the window less 
bopefiiliy than before. At length the clock was 
hidden from hia sight by some envious shutters, then 
tlie church !:tceplcs proclaimed eleven at night, then 
the quarter past, and then the conviction seemed 'to 
obtrude itself upon his mind that it was of no use 
tarrying tliere any longer. 

That the conviction was an unwelcome one, and 
that he was by no means willing to yield to it, was 
apparent from hia reluctance to quit tlie 8[)oi ; from 
the tardy steps with which he often left it, still 
looking over his shoulder at the same window ; and 
from the precipitation widi which he as often re- 
turned, when a fancied noise or the chan);ing nod 
imperfect light induced him to sujipase it fiad been 
softly raised. At length he gave the matter up as 
hopeless for that night, and suddenly breaking into 
a run as though to fmce himself away, scampered 
ofl' at his utmost s]>eed, nor once ventuied \tt Wt*. 
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him leet he should l>e teiDfited 



again. 

Without relaxing hi« pace or stopjiiag t 
beath, this mysterious individual dashed on t 
a great many alleys and narrow ways until he 4 
length arrived In a square paved court, when | 
subsided into a walk, and making for a small hm 
from the window of which a light waa shining, 1 
the latch of the door and passed in. 

« Bless us ! " cried a woman turning sharp 
roood, " ilrho's that ? Oh ! It's you, K.it ! " 

" Yea, mother, it's rae." 

" Why, how tired you look, my dear ! " 

" Old maswr an't gone out lo-night," said Kli 
"and so she hasn't be^n at the window at a'* 
With which words, he sat down by the fire ■ 
iooked very mournful and discontentwl. 
' The room in which Kit sat himself down ii 
condition was an extremely poor and homely plM 
but with that air of comfort about it, nevertheleai 
which — or the spot must be a wretched o 
— cleanlinesB and order can always impar 
degree. Late as the Dutch clock showed it to bcfl 
the poor woman waN still hard at woi'k at an >roiiing-<r 
taUe ; a young child lay sleeping in a cradle n 
the fire ; and another, a sturdy boy of twe 
years old, very wide awake, with a very tight nigfat 
CBp on his head, and a night-gown very much toti 
unull for him on his body, was sitting bait uprigJiE.V 
fm a clothes-basket, staring over the rim with i' 
jpcat round eyes, iind looking as if lie had tliorou^ 
't up his mind never to go to sleep any r 
:b, as he had already declined to taki 

itural rest and had been bought out of bed i 
'itonsequcnce, opened a cheerful prospect for i 
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B and friends. It was rather a queer-looking 
family; Kit, hia mother, and the cliildren, being alt 
strongly alike. 

Kit was disposed to be out of tcmpcri aa the best 
of lis are too often — bat he looked at the youngest 
child who was sleeping soundly, and from him to his 
other brother in the clothes -basket, and from him to 
their mother, who had been at work without com- 
plaint since morning, and thought it would be a 
belter and kinder thing to be good- humoured. So 
he rocked the cradle with his foot, made a face at 
the rebel in the clothes-basket, which put him in 
high good-humour direcdy, and stoutly determined 
to be talkative and make himself agreeable. 

"All mother ! " said Kir, taking out his clasp- 
knife and falling upon a great piece of bread and 
meat which she had had ready for him, hours before, 
"what a one you are ! There aa't many such aa 
you, / know." 

" I hope there are many a great deal better. Kit," 
said Mrs. Nubbles ; " and that there are, or ought 
to be, accordin' to what the parson at chapel 

"MudiAtf knows about it," returned Kit con- 
temptuously. " Wait lill he's a widda and works 
like you do, and gets as little, and dueti as much, and 
keeps bis sprits up the same, and then I'll ask him 
what's o'clock and trust him for being right to half 

"Well," said Mrs. Nubbles, evading the point, 
'• your beer's down there by the fender, Kit." 

" I see," replied her son, taking up the porter 
pot, " my love to you, mother, Anvl the parson's 
beahli too if you like. I don't bear him any malice. 
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" Did you tell me juat now that your t 

Jn't gone out to-night i " inquired Mrs. Nubbh 

" Yea," said Kit, " worse luck." 

*' You should say better luck, I thini," re 
his mother, " becnusc Miss Nelly won't hai 
left alone." 

"Ah! " said Kit, " I forgot that. I Mid 
luck, because I've been watching e»cr sinci 
o'clock, and seen nothing of her." 

" I wonder what she'd Gay," cried hia r 
stopping in her work anil looking roui)d, ' 
knew that every night, when she — poor thing — 
situng alone at that window, you are watcbing ir 
open street for fear any hiirm should come'to 
and that you never leave die place or eotne honi? ti 
your bed though you're ever so lired, tilt such I 
as you think she's safe in hers." 

"Never mind what she'd say," replied 1 
with something like a blush on hia uncouth fa 
" she'll never know nothing, and conseqnently, t 
never say nothing." 

Mrs, Nubbles ironed away in silence for a nv 
or two, and coming to the fireplace for another iro 
glanced stealthily at Kit wliile she rubbed it c 
board ^nd dustal it with a duster, but raid tiothi 
until she. had returned to her table again, whenh< 
ing the iron at an alarmingly sliort distance from h 
cheek, to test its temperature, and looking t 
with a amile, she obaerved : 

" I know what some people would say. Kit— 

" Nonseiise," interposed Kit with a perfect a 
henaion of what was to follow. 

"No, but they would indeed. Some p( 
WO<^ say that you'd fallen in love with her, I k 
~ ' y would." 
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O this, Kit only replied by baBhtiilly bidding his 
mother " get out," and forming sundry strange 
figures with his legs and arms, accompanied' by 
Bympathetic contortions of hia face. Not deriving 
Irora these means the relief which he sought, he bit 
off an immense mouthlul from the bread and meat, 
and took a quick drink of the porter, by which 
artificial aide he choked him^lf and effected a 
diversion of the subject. 

"Speaking serioubly tliough. Kit," said his 
mo^er taking up the theme afrenh, after a time, 
"for of coiuse I was oiJy in joke just now, it'g very 
good and thoughtful, and like yoa, to do this, and 
never let anybody know it, though some day I hope 
she may come to know it, for I'm sure she would be 
very gcatetul to you, and feel it very much. It's a 
cruel thing 10 keep the dear child shut up there. I 
don't wonder that the old gentleman wants to keepil 
from you." 

'* He don't think it's cruel, bless you," said Kit, 

■* and don't mean it to be so, or he wouldn't do it — I 

I do consider, mother, that he wouldn't do it for all 

I the gold and silver in the world. No, 00, that he 

wouldn't. I know him better than that." 

" Then what does he do it for, and why does he 
keep it so close from you .' " said Mrs. Nubbles, 
"That I don't know," returned her son, " If 
I he hadn't tried lo keep it so clooc though, I should 
I never have found it out, for it was his getting me 
[ away at night and sending me off eo much earlier 
I than he used to, that lirst made me curious to know 

what was going on. Hark ! what's that t " 
I *' It's only somebody outside." 

I *■ It's somebody crossing over here " — said Kit, 

^■^^ding Up to listen, " and coming very fast too, 



n very ill, I found him 

Kit, seizing I 
e directly, I'll- "" 

e there, you'ffl 
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He can't have gone out after I left, and tiie h6u| 
caught fire, mother ! " 

The boy stood for a moment, really bereft, by^ 
apprehension he liad. conjured up, of the power '] 
mov«. The footsteps drew nearer, the dour v 
opened with a hasty hand, and. the child Iierse 
pale and breathless, and hastily wrapjicd i 
disofdered garments, hurried into the loom. 

" Miss Nelly ! What is tlie matter ! 
mother and son together, 

" I niust not stay ; 
"grandfather has been in 
a iit ujioii the Hoor ' 

" I'll run for a doctor" 
brinilesB hat, " I'll be tlier 

" No, no," cried Nell, " there i( 
. JWt wanted, you — you — muatncvcr 
I imrrcl" 
1 "What!" roared Kit, 

"Never again," said the child. " Don't Jisk n 
why, for I don't know. Pray don't ask me'wh^,4 
pray don't be sorry, pray don't be vexed with ii>e^'S|t 
have nothing to do widi it indeed ! " 

Kit looked at her with his eyes atiet 
and opened and shut his moutli a great many tim 
but couldn't get out one word. 

" He complainii and raven of you," said the chilg 
" 1 don't know what you have done, but 1 hope il 
nothing very had." 

**y done ! " roared Kit. 

" He cries that you're the cause of all hi 
returned the child with tearful eyes; "he 
and called for you, they say you must not 
him or he will die. You must not return 

came to tell you. I thought it wouldb 
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that I tihould conic than somebody quite 
•CMegp. Oh, Kit, what h,rw you done i You, in 
whom I truated ao much, and who were almost the 
odI/ fricod I had ! " 

The unrortutiate Kit looked at his youog mistrcGs 
harder and harder, and with eyes growing wider and 
wider, but was perfectly motionless and silent. 

" I have brought his money for the week," saiii 
the child, looking to the woman and laying it on the 
table — "and — and — a little more, for he was always 
good and kind to me. I hope he will be sorry anfl 
do well somewhere else and not take this to haart 
loo much. It grieves nie very much lo part with 
him like this, but tlicrc is no help. It must be done. 
Good niglit ! " 

With the tears stieaming down her lace, nod her 
UtighE figure trembling wiOi ilie agitation of the scene 
•he had left, the shock she had received, llie errand 
she had just discharged, and a thousand painful and 
afTectionate feelings, the child hastened lo the door, 
and disappeared as rapidly as she had come. 

The poor woman, who had no cause to doubt her 
son, but every reason for relying on his lionesly and 
(ruth, was staggel^, notwithstanding, by his not 
having advanced one word in his defence. Visions 
of gallamry, khavery, robbery ; and of the nightly 
absences from home for which he had accounted so 
strangely, having been occasioned hy some uniawliil 
pursuit i tfockd into her brain and rendered her 
afraid to question him. She rocked herself upon a 
chair, wringing her hands and weeping Wtterly, but 
Kit made no attempt lo comfort her and remained 
quite bewildered. The baby in the cradle woke up 
md cried, the boy in the clothes-basket fell over on 
' ck with tlie basket upon him and was neen no 
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more, the mother wept louder yet and racked fi 
but Kit, ioseoaible to all the din and tumult, rem^ 
in a state of utter Etupefttction, 
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Chapter the Eleventh 



(/~\UIliT and Kolitude weie destined to ht 
\^ uninterrupted rule no longer, beneath the rt 
that sheltered the child. Next morning the c 
man was in a raging fever accompanied w: 
delirium, and sinking under the influence of tl 
disorder he lay for many weeks in imminent pc 
of his life. There was watcliing enough now, b 
it was the watchbg of Gtfangers who made of it^ 
gi;eedy trade, and who, in the intervals of tt 
attendance upon the sick man, huddled together w 
a ghastly good-fellowship, and ate and drank : 
made merry ; for disease and death were tiie 
ordinary household gods. 

Yet in all the hurry and crowding of such a 
the child was nipre alone than she had evei 
before ; iilune in spirit, alone in her devotion t 
who was wasting aw.-vy upon his burning bed ; 
in her unfeigned sorrow, and her unpurcha* 
«ympathy. Day after day, and night after nigh 
found her sull by the pillow of the unconscioi 
ButTcrer, still anticipating his every want, and c ~ 
listening to ilioBC repetitions of her name and thcM 
anxieties and cares for her, which were ever 
most among his feverish wanderings. 

The house was no longer theirs. Even t 
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^Bfintnber sccnied to be retained on iln 

P tenure of Mr. Quilp's tkvour. The old man's illness 
had not lasted many days when he cook formal 
poKKsaton of the premiseg and all upon them, in 
virtue of certain legal powers to that effect, which 
few underNlood and none presumed to call In question. 
This important step secured, with the as^staocc of 
a man of law whom he brought with him for the 
purpose, the dwarf proceeded to establish himself 
and hia coadjutor in the house, as an assertion of his 
claim against ail comers ; and then set about making 

I hitquarters comfortable after his own fashion. 

' To this end, Mr. Quilp encamped in the back 

I parlour, having first put an elfectual stop to any 
further buBiness by shutting up the shop, leaving 
looked out from among the old furniture the hand- 
somest and most commodiuua chair he could possibly 
find, which ihe reserved for his own use, and an 

I eopecislly hideous and uncomfortable one, which he 
considerately appropriated to the accommodaiion of 

I his friend, he caused them tu be carried into tliis 
room and took up his position in great state. The 
apartment was very far removed from the old man's 
chamber, but Mr. Quilp deemed it prudent, as a 
precaution against infection from fever, and a means 
of wholesome fumigation, not only to smoke himself 
wi^out cessation, but to insist upon it that his legal 
friend did the. like. Moreover, he sent an express 
to the wharf for die tumbling boy, who arriving with 
all detpatch was enjoined to sit himself down in 
another chair just inside the door, continually to 
smoke a great pipe which the dwarf had provided 
for the purpose, and (o take it from his lips under any 

Ece whatever, were it only for one minute at a 
if he dared. These arrnngemcnts completed. 
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Mr. Quilp looked roumt him widi chucklii 
satUrnctioD, aad remarked that he called 
comfort. 

The legai gentleman, whore melodious n 
Braes, might have called it comfort also but for r 
drawbacks, one was that he could by no 
easily in hie chair, the seat of which was very har 
angular, slippery, and eloping ; the other 
tobacco-smoke always caused him great in 
discomposure and annoyance. But as he was 
a creature of Mr. Quilp's and had a thousand n 
for conciliating his good opinion, he tried to i 
and nodded his acquieocence with the best grace ) 
could nsKifme. 

This Biass was an attorney of no very good ri 
from ficvis Marks in the City of London ; he 
a tall, meagre man, with a nose like a wen, a _ 
ttading forehead, retreaung eyes, and hair of a dti 
red. He wore a long black mirtout reaching n 
to his ankles, short black trousers, high shoes, s 
cotton stockings of a bluish grey. He hadacringiM 
manner but a eery harsh voice, and his Uandc 
smiles were so extremely forbidding, that t 
had his company under the least repulsii 
stances, one would have wislied him to be out o^ I 
temper that he might only scowl. 

Quilp looked ac his legal adviser, aod seeing t 
he was winking very much in the anguish of his pipe^ J 
that he sometimes shuddered when he happened Ml 
inhale ifs fiiU flavour, and that he constantly fannaAil 
the smoke from him, was quite overjoyed and nibbed: W 
his hands with glee. 

" Smoke away, you dog," said Quilp turning i 
the boy ; " till your pipe again and smoke i 
down to the last whiif, or I'll put ihe sealing-t 
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it in the liie and rub it red hot upon your 
tongue." 

Luckily the boy wns case-burdened, and would 
have smoked a small Ittne-kiln if anybody Imd treated 
him with it. Wherefore he only muttered a brief 
deltance of his master, and did aa he was ordered. 

" la it good, Brass, ia it nice, is it fragrant, do you 
feel like the Grand Turk ? " said Quilp. 

Mr. Brass thought that if he did, the Grand 
Turk's feelings were by no means to be envied, but 
he said it was famous, and he had no doubt he felt 
very like that Potentate. 

"Thia is the way to keep off fever," said Quill), 
" this is tlie way to keep off every calamity of life. 
We'll never leave off all the rime we stop here — 
smoke away, you dog, or you shall swallow the 
pip*-" 

" Shalt we stop here long, Mr. Quilp ? " int{ULred 
his legal frieiMt when tlie dwarf had given his boy 
this last gentle admonition. 

" We must stop, 1 suppose, till the old gentleman 
up stairs is dead," relumed Quilp. 

"He he he!" laughed Mr. Brais, "oh ! very 
good ! " 

" Smoke away ! " cried Quilp. " Never stop ! 
you can talk us you snioke. Don't lose rime." 

" He he he I " cried Brass faintly, aa he again 
applied himaelf to (he odioun pi|ie. " Bui if he 
should get Irtier, Mr. Quilp i " 

" Then wc HJiall stop till he dues, and no longer," 
rcnimed the dwnrf. 

>• How kind it is of you, sir, to wail till then ! " 
said Brass. " .StHtie people, sir, would bate sold or 
ponoscd the goods — oh dear, the very inatant the 
allowed 'em. Some jicopic, sir, would have 
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all flinUDCu and granite. Some people, sir» 
would have— — -" 

" Some people would have spared themaelves t 
jabbering of such a parrot aa you," interpoeed t 

" He he he ! " cried Brass. " You have n 

The smoking sentinel at the door interpOKcd 
this place, and without taking his pipe from his lipa, 
growled, 

" Here's the gal a comin' down." 

" The what, you dog '. " said Quilp. 

"The gal," returned the boy. "Are yoo 
deaf ? " 

" Oh ! " said Quilp, drawing in his breath witl 
great rehsh as if he were taking Eoup, " you and I 
will have such a settling presently ; there's such 1 
scratching and bruising in store for you, my dear 
young friend. Aha ! Nelly ! How ia he now, 

:k of diamonds.' " 
He's vciy bad," replied the weeping child. 
What a pretty little Nell ! " cii«l 0"''p- 
Oh beautiful, sir, beautiful indeed," said Brass. 

Quite charming ! " 

" Has she come to sit upon Quilp's knee, 
the dwarf, in what he meant to be a soothing tone, 
"or is she going to bed in her own little r 
inside here — which is poor Nelly going to do ? 

" What a remarkable pleasant way he has witk 
children!" muttered Brass, as if in conlidencc 
between himself and the ceiling ; " upon my word 
it's quite a treat to heat him." 

"I'm not going to stay at all," faltered Nell. 
few things out of that room, and then 
't come down here any more," 
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^^^"f And a very nice little room it is I " said the 
dwarf looking into it as the child entered. *' Quite 
a bower. You're sure you're not going to use ii, 
you're sure you're not coming back, Nelly !" 

"No," replied Uic child, hurrying away, with the 
few articles of dress she had come to remove ; 

I " never again, never again." 

I •' She's very ecnsitive," said Quilp, looking after 

I her. •' Very sensitive j that's a pity. The bed- 
stead is much aboDt my size. I think I shall make 
it my little room." 

Mr. Brass encouraging this idea, as he would have 
encouraged any other emanating from the same 
source, the dwarf walked in to try the effect, which 
he did by throwing himself on his back upon the bed 
with his pipe in his month, and then kicVing up his 
legs and smoking violently. Mr. Brass ajiplauding 
this picture very much, and the bed being soft and 
comfortable, Mr. Quilp determined lo use it, both as 
a sleeping place by night and as a kind of divan by 
day, and in order that it might be conveited to the 
latter purpose at once, remained where he was and 
amoked his pipe out. The legal gentleman being 
by this time rather giddy aiul perplexed in his ideas 
^fot this was one of the operations of the tobacco 
upon his nervous system), took the opportunity of 
linking away into the ojicn air where in course of 
time he recovered sufficiently to return with a 
countenance of tolerable composure. He was soon 
led on by the malicious dwarf to smoke himself into 
a relapse, and in that state stumbled upon a settee 
wliere he slept till morning. 

Such were Mr. Quilp's first proceedings on 
ing upon his new projN?riy, He was for some 
restrained by business from ^tfoinnn^ vn^^ 
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pBTticular prankE, as his time was pretty well oi 

n taking, with the atnGtaDce of Mr. Drasa,!^ 
imnute inventory of all cbc goods la the pUce, mA. 
going abroad upon his other concerns which hippil 
engaged him for several hours a£a tinic. HisaTari 
and caution being now thoroughly awakened, hoi 
ever, he was nevtr absent from tlie house one nigl 
and his eagerness for some termination, good or ba 
to the old man's disorder, increasing rajudly as ll 
time passed by, soon began to vent itself b opok 
murmurs and exclamations of impalience. 

Nell shrank timidly front all the dwarfs advwtce 
towards conveisation and fled from the vecy m 
of his voice, nor were the lawyer's Gmiles lc» ter 
to her than Quilp's grimaces. She lived in cuoK 
continual dread and apprchmsion of meeting one 
other of them upon the stairs or in the passages 
she stirred from her grandfather's chamber, that siw 
Fcldom left it for a moment until late at night, wheR> 
the silence encouraged her to venture fortli : 
breathe the purer air of some empty room. 

One night she had stolen to her usual window audi 
was sitting there very sorrowfully, for the old maS 
had been worse that day, when she thought she 
heard her name ])ron!>unced by a voice in the itreel^ 
and looking down, recognised Kit, whose cndeavotttK 
to attract her attention had roused her from her a 
rellections. 

" Miss Nell ! " said the boy in a low voice. > 
■ " Yet," replied the child, doubtful whether E^ 
ought to hold any communication with the supposi 
culprit, but inclining to her old favourite still, " wli 
do you want ! " 

" I have wanted to say a word to you for a 
time," the hoy replied, " but the people below hai 
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f 'JWi't beliete — I ho|)e you don't really believe 
'l — that I deserve to be cast olf as 1 have been ; do 

" I mast believe h," retorned the thild. " Or 
why would grandfather have been so anjjry with 

" I don't know," replied Kit, "I'm sure I've 
never deserved it from him, no, nor from you. I 
I can say that with a true and honest heart any way. 
I And then to be driven from the door, when I only 
' came to ask how old master was — ! " 
j: " They never told me that," said the child. " I 

' didn't know it indeed. I wouldn't have had them 
; do it for the world." 

" Thank'ce, miss," returned Kit, " it's comforl- 
able to hear you say that. I said I never would 
I Iwlieve that it was your doing." 
,. "That was right ! " said the child eagerly. 

' " MisB Nell," cried the boy, coming under the 

^ window and speaking in a lower tone, " lliere are 

new masters down stairs. It's a change for you." 
I " It is indeed," replied the child. 

" And 60 it will be for him when he gets better," 
said the boy, pointing towards the sick room. 

" — If he ever does," added the child, unable lo 

I «Oh,lic'lldod.ai 

sure he will. You rr 
Now don't be, pray." 

These words of encourngement and canaolacion 
were few and roughly said, but they atfccted the 

Kid made her for the moment weep the more, 
■'11 be sure to gel better now," said the boy 
ly, " if you don't give way to low spirit* and 
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lorn ill youreelf, which would make him wors 
throw him back just as he was recovcrin, 
he does, say a good word — say a kind wc 
Miss Nell." 

" They teli me I must not even mention yot 
name to him for a long, long time," Fejoiacd t 
child, "■ 1 dare not : and even if I might, what goo 
would a kind word do you. Kit? We shall be »i 
poor. We Ehall scartely have bread to ei 

"It'fi not that I may be taken back," said tl 
boy, ■■ that I ank the favour o( you. It isn 
Kake of food and wages that I've been waiting abc 
GO long in hopes to see you. Don't think that I 
come in a time of trouble to Lilk of such things d 

The child looked gratefully and kindly at him, I: 
waited that he might Kpeak again. 

" No, it's not that," said Kit Iiesitating, 
something very dilfarent from that, I haven'B 
got much sense I know, but if he could be broughf 
to believe that I'd been a faithful servant to hin 
doing the best I could, and never meanin] 
perhaps he mightn't " 

Here Kit faltered so long that the child c 
him to »peak out, and quickly, for it was very late, al 
time to shut the window. 

"Perhaps he mightn't think it over vc 
of me to say — well then, to say this," — cried KifQ 
with sudden boldness. " This home is gone fron( 
you and him. Mother and I have got a poor on^fl 
but that's better than this with all these people here i-W 
and why not come there, till he's had time to look 
about and find a belter 1 " 

The child did not bpcak. Kit, in the relief of j 
haring madi' his proposiuon, (ounA Vis 
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rtl, and spoke out in its favour with hia utmost; 

" You think," said the boy, "tliat it's very small 
and inconveoient. So it is, but it's very clean. Per- 
haps you thiok it would be Doisy, but there's not a 
quieter court than ours in all the lowo. Don't be 
^aid of the childrcD ; the baby hardly ever cries, 
and the other one is very good — besides, I'd mind 'cm. 
They wouldn't vex you much, I'm sure. Do try, 
Miss Nell, do try. The little front room up suirs is 
very pleasant. You can ace a piece of the churcli- 
clock through tlie chimneys and almost tell the time ; 
mother says it would be just the thing for you, 
and so it would, and you'd have her to wait upon 
you both, and me to run of errands. We don't 
mean money, bless you ; you're not to think of that. 
Will yuu try him, Miss Nell ? Only say you'll try 
him. Do try to make old master come, and ask 
htm Grtit what I liave done^— will you only promise 
that, Miss Nell?" 

Before the child could reply to this earnest solicita- 
tioQ, the Btreet-door opened, and Mr. Brasii. thrusting 
out his night-capped head called in a tiurly voice, 
"Who's there!" Kit immediately glideil away, 
and Nell, closing the window softly, drew back 
into the room. 

Before Mr. Brass had reiieated his inquiry many 
timet, Mr. Quilp, also embellished with a night-cap, 
emerged from the same door and looked caretelly 
up and down the street, and up at all the windows 
of the house Irom the opposite side. Finding that 
there was nobody in sight he presently returned 
into the house with his legal friend, protesting 
,(« the child heard from the staitcaw;^ Vow. *w\e 
t JejgiK and plot ag.-kiiist. \ttn\, >.\\3»- ^i« '^^^ 
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h danger of being robbed and plundered by a 
of coDBpiratore who prowled about the house a) 
seasone, and that he would delay no longer but t: 
immediate steps for disposing of the [)ro|ierty a 
returning to his own peaceful roof. Having growled 
forth these and a great many other threats of tf 
same nature, he coiled hinuelf once more in ti 
child's little bed, and Nell crept softly up Che atain 
It was natural enough that her short and unlinished 
dialogue with Kit should leave a strong itnpreasion on 
lier mind, and influence her dreams that night aoA 
her recollections for a long, long time. Surrounded bjr 
I unfeeling creditors, and mercenary atteodants n 

' the sick, and meeting in the height of her 

I sorrow with little regard or sympathy even from tl 

' women about her, it is not surprising that the a(fe4 

' tionate heart of the child should have been touchd 

to the [|uick by one kind and generous s{Hrit, how 
ever uncouth tlie temple in which it dwelt. ""' 
Heaven that the temples of such spirits are n( 
with hands, and that they may be more worthily I* 
with poor patchwork than with purple and fine linenQ 

^^Wi I* )«"etb the crisis of the old n 
^^^^■■^ was past, and he began to mend. 
^^^^Mow and feeble degrees his i 
^^^Hltack, but the mind was weakened and i 
^^^Hbere impaired. He was patient, and q 
^^^^■K brooding, but not dcsjiondently, for a long spaceB 
^^^Hhns easily amused, even by a sunbeam < 
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ceiling ; made no cori)[ilHint that the days i 
long or tlie nights tedious ; and appeared indeed to 
have lost all connt of time and every sense of care 
or weariness. He would sit for hours together with 
Nell'i small liiiiKl in hid, [Jaying with the fingers 
and stopping somL-times to smoocli her hair or 
her brow ; and when he saw th:it tears were glt( 
ing in her eyes Would look, amazed, about liim 
the cause, and forget his wonder cTcn while he 
looked. 

The child and he rovle out ; the old man propped 
U]i with pillows, and the child beside him. They 
were hand in hand as usunl. The noise and motion 
in the streets fatigued his brain at first, bat he Wa8 
not surprised, or curious, or pleased, or irritated. 
He was asked if he remembered this, or that. 
"Oh yes," he said, "quite well — why not J" 
Sometimes he turned his head and looked with 
earnest gaze and outstretched neck, after f 
stranger in the crowd, until he disappeared from 
sight; but, to the question why he did this, he 
answered not a word. 

He was sitting in his easy chair one day, and Nell 
upon a stool beside him, when a man outside the 
door inquired if he might enter. " Yes," he said 
without emotion, "it was Quilp, he knew. Quilp 
was master there. Of coarse he might come '" ' 
And HO he did. 

" I'm glad to see you well again at last, ni 
bour," Mtd the dwarf, sitting down opposite to him. 
" You're quite strong now ? " 

" Yes," said the old man feebly, " yen." 

" I don't want to hurry you, you know, neigh- 
said the dwarf, raising his voice, tor the 
n's senses were duller than they bad been j 
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" but, as soon as you 1:111 arrange your future pro- 
ceedings, llie belter." 

"Surely," eaid the old man. "The better for 
all parries." 

" You see," pursued Quilp after a short pause, 
*' the goods being once removed, litis house would 
be uncomfortable ; uninhabitable in fact." 

" You say true," returned the old man. " Poor 
Nell too, what would the do ^ " 

" Exactly," bawled the dwarf nodding his head 
" that's very well observed. Then will you con 
eider about it, neighbour ? " 

" I will, certainly," replied the old man. " Wi 
shall not atop here." 

" So I supposed," said the dwarf. " I hsve 
sold the things. They have not yielded (]uite 
much as they might have done, but pretty well- 
pretty well. To-day's Tuesday. When shall they 
be moved ? There's no hurry- — sliall we say 
afternoon?" 

" Say Friday morning," returned the old ma 

" Very good," said the dwarf. " So be i 
with the understanding that I can't go beyond that 
day, neighbour, on any account." 

" Good," returned the old man. " I nhall 
Member it." 

Mr. Quilp seemed rather pUKsled by the Btrange, 
even spiritless way in which all this was said ; but as 
the old man nodded his head and repeated " on 
Friday niorning. I shall remember it, he had DO 
excuse for dwelling upon the subject any further, 
and so took a friendly leave with many expressjc 
of good-will and many compliments to his frieiKt 
hit looking BO remarkably well; and went below sta 
to report progress to Mr. Brass, 
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All that day, and all the next, the old man 

remained in this state. He wandered up and down 

' the house and into and out of the various roonu, aa 

if with some vague intent of bidding them adieu, 

but he referred neither by direct aliufiions nor m any 

other manner to the interview of the morning or the 

necessity of iinding some other shelter. An indistinct 

idea he had, that the child was desolate and in want 

of help, for he often drew her to his bosom and bade 

lier be of good cheer, saying that they would not 

' desert each other ; but he seemed unable to contem- 

I plate their real position more distinctly, and was 

' Gtill the listless, passionless creature, that suifering of 

mind and body had left him. 
I| We call this a etnte of childishness, but it is the 

same poor hollow mockery of it, that death is of 
Bleep, Where, in the dull eyes of doating men, are 
the laughing light and life of childliood, the gdety 
that has known no check, the frankness that has felt 
I no chill, the hope that has never withered, the joys 
j that fade in blossoming i Where, in tlie sharp 
lineanients of rigid and unsighdy death, is the calm 
beauty of slumber, telling of rest for the waking 
hours that are past, and the gentle hopes and loves 
for those which are lo come ? Lay death and sleep 
down, side by side, and say who shall find the two 
akin. Send forth the child and cliildisli man to- 
gether, and blush for the pride that libclH our own 
old happy state, and gives its title to an ugly and 
. distorted image, 

Thursday arrived, and there was no alteration in 

the old roan. But, a change came upon him that 

evening, as he and the child sat silently togedicr. 

I I Ju a email dull yard below bis window, there was a 

^■^■Br^ecn and flourishing enough, for such a place — 
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aiiA as the nir Ntirred among itH leave^ it threv ^ 
rippling shadow on the whittf wall. The old n 
watching die shadows as they trembled in this patch d 
light uniil the sun went down, and when it 
and the oioon was elowly riuing lie still tat in the «aifi 

To one who had been tossing on a restli 
long, even these few green leaves and this tranqdl 
light, altbougli it languished among chimneys and 
house-lopB, were pleasant things. They suggestei 
(juiel places afar ofl", and rest, and [leace. 

The child thought more than once tliut he wa| 
moved, and had tbrborne to speak. Bur now h 
tears— team that it lightened her aching he.irt tc 
and making as though he would fall upon his knc 
hetoughi'her lo forgive him. 

" Forgive you — what?" said Nell, interposing tl 
prevent his (Hirpose. *' Oh grandfather, what shou' 

"All that is past, all that has come upon the^ 
Nell, all that was done in that uneasy dream,4 
returned the old man. 

" Do not talk so," said the child. " Pray i 
not. Let ua B|iealt of something else." 

" Ves, yes, we will," he rejoined. " And itsh:(fl 
be of what we talked of long ago— liiany monlhs- 
momhs is it, or weeks, or days? which i 
Nell > " 

" I do not undemtand you " — said the child. 

** It has come hack upon me to-day, it hta h 
come back since we have been silting here, 
thee for it, Nell ! " 

" For what, dear grandfether ? " 

r what you said when we were first madq 
I beggars, Nell. Let us speak softly- Hush ! 
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our purpose down stairs, rhey would 
riiat I wafi mad and take thee from nie. We 
will Dot Btup hei'e another day. We will go far 
away from here." 

■* Yes, let us go," said the child earnestly. " Let 
us begcme from this place, and never turn back or 
think of it again. Let ua wander karefriot through 
the world, rather than linger here.'' 

" We will " — answered the old man, " we will 
travel afoot through fields and woods, and tFy the 
side of rivers, and tmst uuTGelves to God in the 
placen where He dwells. It is far better to lie 
down at night beneath an open sky like that yonder 
— see how bright it ia^than to rest in close roonDs 
which arc always full of care and weary dreams. 
Thou and 1 together, Neil, may be cheerful and 
hap^y yet, and learn (0 forget this time, as if it had 
never been." 

"We will be happy," cried the child. "We 

" No, we never Can again — never again — that's 
truly said," rejoined the old man. " Let us steal 
away to-morrow morning — early and softly, that we 
may not be seen or heard — and leave no trace or 
track for them to follow by. Poor Nell, thy cheek 
is pale and thy eyes are heavy with watching and 
weepiDg — with watching and weeping for me — ^I 
know — (or me j but thou wilt be welt again, and 
merry too, when we are far away. To-morrow 
morning, dear, we'll turn our faces from this scene 
of BortuwN, and be as free and happy as the 
birds." 

And then the old man clas|ied his hands above 
iMrhead, and said in a few broken uords that Irom 
: time forth diey would wjnitr up and doHji 
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^^B togeilier, and never port niore until Death took 

P or other of the twain. 

f The child's heart beat high with hope 

I coofidence. She had do thought of hunger or c 

or thirst, or suffering. She saw in this, but a re 
of the simjile pleasures they had once enjoyed, a 

I relief from the gloomy solitude in which she had 

^ lived, an esca]>e from tlie heartless people by whom 

fite had been surrounded in her late lime of trial^ 
the restoration of the old man's health and peace 
and a life of tranquil ha|^inea«. Sun, and Etreain 

' and meadow, and summer days, shone brightly inlui 

view, and there was no dark tint in alt the sparkUq 

The old man had slept for some hours mundly i 
his bed, and she was yet busily engaged in preparin 
for their flighL There were a few articles o 
clothing for herself to carry, and a few for hun 
□Id garments, such as became their fallen (brtunei 
laid out to weai' ; and a staff to support his feebJ 
steps, put ready for hia use. But this was not ai 
her task, for now she must visit the old rooms fb 
the last time. 

And how different the parting with them wi 
from any she had ex|)ected, and most of all Iroi 
that which she had oftenest pictured to hersell 
How could she ever have thought of bidding then 
farewell in triumph, when the recollection of tb 
many hours she had passed amonj^ them rose to hn 
swelling heart, and niadc her feel tlie wish a cruett] 
lonely and sad tliough many of those hours hi 
been ! She sat down at the window where she ha 
"pent so many evenings — darker far than ibia — an 
ever? thought of hope or cheerfulness that ha 
VtKewred to her in thai yluce came 'jii\4\'i wyiTi \ij 
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^^^nnd, and blottt'd out all Its dull and mournful 

F associations in an insUoL 

Her own little room too, where she had so often 

I knell down and prayed at night— prayed for the 
time which she hoped was dawning now— the little 
room where she had slept so peacefully, and dreamed 
such pleasant dreams — it wa& hard not to be able to 

, glance round it once more, and to be forced to leave 

I it without one kbd look or gratefiil tear. There 

I were some trifles there — poor useless things — that 

I she would have liked to take away ; but that wu 

I im^seible. 

This brought to mind her bird, her poor bird, 
who hung there yet. She wept bitterly for the loss 
of this little creature — until the idea occurred to her 
— she did not know how or why it came into her 
head — that it might by some means fall into the 
hands of Kit who would keep it for her sake, and 
think perhaps Lhat she had left it behind in the hope 
that he might have it, and as an assurance that she was 
grateful to him. She was calmed and comftnted by 
the thought, and went to rest with a lighter heart. 
From many dreams of rambling through light and 

I Eunny places, but with some vague object unattained 

I which ran indistinctly through them all, she awoke 
to find that it was yet night, and that the stars were 
shining brightly in the sky. At length the day liegan 
to glimmer, and the stars to grow pale and dim. As 
«ooo as she was sure of this, she arose, and dressed 
berself for the journey. 

' The old man was yet asleep, and as she was 

unwilling to disturb him, she left him to slumber on 
until the sua rose. He was anxious thai they should 

[ Ita we the house without a minute's Voaa tH uwic, asA 

^^HH'Woii ready. 
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The child then toolt him by the hand, and t 
trod lightly and cautiouely down the atairs, Cremblil^ 
whenever a board creaked, and often stopjnng t 
listen. The old man had forgotten a kind { 
wallet which contained the light burden he had i 
carry, and the going back a few steps to fetch 1 
seemed an interminable delay. 

At laat they reached the passage c 
floor, where the snoring of Mr. Quilp and his I _ 
friend sounded more terrible in their ears than t 
roars of lions. The bolts of the door were r 
and difficult to uniaBten without noise. When tfan^fl 
were all drawn back it was found to be locked, indi J 
^ WorBt of all, the key was gone. Then the clul4 
refliembcred for the first time one of the nt 
having told her that Quilp always locked both 
house-doors at night, and kept the keys on the tal 
in his bedroom. 

It was not without great fear and trepidation 
little Nell slipped off her shoes and gliding ihrougl 
the store-room of old curiosities, where Mr. Brass 
— the ugliest piece of goods in all the stock — lay 
sleeping on a mattress, passed into her own little 
chamber. 

she stood for a few moments quite translixl 
with terror at the sight of Mr. Quilp, who 
hanging so far out of bed that he almost seemed 
be standing on his head, and who, either from t 
tmeasinen of this posture or in one of his agreeiddfr] 
habits, was gasping and growling with his moutit 
wide open, and the whites (or rather the dirty 
' yellows) of hia eyes distinctly visible. It was no 
tone, however, to ask whether anything ailed him, 
4o posseasing herself of the key after one hasty 
iboul the room, and repaBtm^ t'be ^poa ~ 
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r. Braea, she rejoined the old mao io safety. They 
got the door open without noiae, and passing into the 
street, atood stiJI. 

" Which way ? " said the child. 

The old man looked, irresolutely and lielplesBly, 
lifst at her, then to the right and left, then at her 
again, and shook his head. It was plain that she 
was thenceforth his guide and leader. The child 
felt il, hut had no doubts or misgiving, and putting 
her hand in his, led him gently away. 

It was the beginning of a day in June ; the depp 
blue sky unsulUed hy a cloud, and teeming with 
brilliant light. The streets were as yet nearly free 
from passengers, the houses and shops were closed, 
and the healthful air of morning fell like breath from 
angels, on the sleeping town. 

The old man and the child passed on through the 
glad silence, elate with hope and pleasure. They 
were alotw together once again ; every object was 
bright and fresh ; nothing reminded them, otherwise 
than by cotitraiit, of the monotony and constraint 
they liad left behind ; church towers and steeples, 
frowning and dark at other times, now shone ami 
dazzled in the sun ; each humble nook and comer 
rejoiced in light ; and the sky, dimmed by excessive 
distance, shed its placid smile on everything beneath. 

Forth from the city, while it yet slumbered, went 
the two poor adventuiers, wandering they knew not 
whither. 
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Chapter the Thirteenth 

DANIEL QUILPot'Tower Hill, and Sampd 
Brass of Bevis Marks io the city of Londj 
Gentleman, one of her Majesty's attornie 
Courts of King's Bencli and Common Pleas ] 
Westminster and a solicitor of the High Court 'q 
Chancery, slumbered on unconucioud and unsuspiciov 
of any mischance, until a knocking at the street'doo^ 
oiten repeated aad gradiully mounting up from | 
modest single rap into a perfect battery of knockty 
fired in long discharges with a very short intern^ 
between, caused the said Daniel Quilp to struggle 
into a horizontal position, and to etare at the ceilin] 
with a drowsy indifference, betokening that he heard 
the noise and rather wondered at the same, biS 
couldn't be at the trouble of bestowing any fiirtbee 
thought upon the subject. 

As the knocking, however, instead of accommo*. 
dating itself to his lazy state, increased in vigour anii 
became more importunate, as if in earnest remonstra 
againa his falling aaleep again now that he had o 
opened his eyes, Daniel Qnilp began by degrees ■ 
comprehend the possibility of there being somebod 
at the door, and thus he gradually came to recoU« 

Kthat it was Friday morning, and he had onfen 
Mrs. Quilp to be in waiting upon him at an ea^ 
boor. 
Mr. Brass, after writhing about in a great irn 
strange attitudeii, and often twisting his lace acid e^ 
into an expression like that which is usually prodocef 
by eaUDg gooseberries very early in the season, wv 
if this time awake also, ani sedns, t\vi^ W^. Q^sii^ 
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d himself in his every-day garments, hastened 
) do the like, putting on his shoes before his 
stockings, and thrusting his tegs into his coat sleeves, 
and making such other small mistakes in his toilet as 
are not uncommon to those who dress in a hurry, 
and labour under the agitation of having been suddenly 
roused. 

While the attorney was thus engaged, the dwarf 
was groping under the table, muttering desperate 
imprecations upon himself and mankind in general 
and all inanimate objects to boot, which suggested to 
Mr. Brass the question " what's the matter ! " 

"The key," said the dwarf, looking viciously at 
him, " the door-key, — that's the matter. D'ye 
know anything of it ! " 

" How should I know anything of it, sir ? " 
returned Mr. Brass. 

" How should you ? " repeated Quilp with a 
sneer. " You're a nice lawyer, an't you. Ugh, 

Not caring to represent to the dwarf in his present 
humour, that the loss of a key by another person 
could scarcely be itaid to atfect his (Brass's) legal 
knowledge in any material degree, Mr. Brass humbly 
suggested that it must have been forgotten over 
night, and was doubtless at that moment m its native 
key-hole. Notwithstanding that Mr. Quilp had a 
strong conviction to the contrary, founded on hia 
recollection of having careliitly taken it out, he was 
tain to admit that this was possible, and tlierefbre 
went grumbling to the door where, sure enough, he 
found it. 

Now, just a* Mr. Quilp laid his hand upon the 
lock and saw with great asioMBVimttw. ■Ct.Ml *»£ 
fasteniogB were undone, the VnocVm?, caros wgna 
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with most irritating violence, and the daylight whtoV 
had been shining through the key-hole was inter' 
cepted. on the outside by a human eye. The dwarf 
was very much exasperated, and wanting somebody 
to wreak his ilj-liumour upon, determined to t' 
out suddenly and favour Mrs. ynilp witli a ge 
acknowledgment of her attention in making t 
hideous uproar. 

With this view he drew back the lock ■ 
silenlly and Bottly, and opening the door all at o 
pounced out upon the person on the olher sidi 
iiad at that moment raised the knocker for a 
application, and at whom the dwarf ran head firtl 
throwing out his hands and feet together, ; 
the air in the fulnesii of his malice. 

So far, however, from rushing upon somebodjr-' 
who offered no resistance and implored his mercy, 
Mr. Quilp was no sooner in the arms ofthe individual 
whom he had taken for his wife than he found him- 
self complimented with two staggering blows on the 
head, and two more, of the same quality, itl the 
cheat, and closing with his assailant, such a shower 
of bulTets rained down upon his person as sufficed to 
convince him that he was in skilful and experienced 
hands. Nothing daunted by this reception, he clung 
tight to his opponent, and bit and hammered away 
with such good-will and heartiness, that it was at 
least a couple of minutes before he was dislodged. 
Then, and not until then, Daniel Quilp found hitnaelf, 
all Hushed and dishevelled, in the middle of the 
street, with Mr. Richard Swiveller performing ■> 
Icind of dance round him and requiring t 
•* whether he wanted any more ? " 

" There's plenty more of it at the aami 

d Mr, Swiveiler, by turns advaQcivi^ ».Tvi micwai 
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a threatening attitude, " a large and e 

t always on hand — country orders executed 
with promptitude and despatch — will you have a 
little more, sir — don't say no, if you'd rather not." 

" I thought it was somebody elfie," said Quilp 
rubbing his shoulders, " why didn't you say who you 

" Wliy didn't you say who you were ? " returned 
Dick, " inalcad of flying out of the house like a 
Bedlamite \ " 

" It was you that — that knocked," said the dwarf, 
getting up with a short groan, " was it ? " 

« Yes, I am the man," replied IJick. " That 
lady had begun when 1 came, but she knocked too 
soft, so I relieved her." Ah lie mid this, he pointed 
towards MrH. Quilp, who stood trembling at a little 
distance. 

"Humph I " muttered the dwarf, darting an angry 
look at hia wife, " I thought it was your fault ! And 
you, sir — don't you know there has been somebody 
ill here, that you knock as if you'd bent the door 

" Damme ! " answered Dick, " that's why I did 
iL 1 thought there was somebody de.id here." 

" You came for some purpose, I suppose," said 
Quilp, " What is it you want ? " 

"I want to know how the old gentleman is," 
rejoined Mr. Swiveller, " and to hear from Nell 
herself, with whom I uhould like to have a little 
talk. I'm a friend of the family, sir,— at least I'm 
the friend of one of the family, and that's the same 
thing." 

"You'd belter walk in then," said the dwarf. 
" Go on, sir, go on. Now, Mis. Q,uv\^| — iWs 'j'sa^ 
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Mrs. Quilp hesitated, but Mr. Quilp 
And it was not a contest of politeness, or by 

;r of form, for she knew very wel! tha 
her husband wished to enter the house in this ordtf) 
that he might have a favourable opportunity 
inflicting a few pinches on her arms, which w 
seldom free from impressions of his fingers in black 
and blue colours. Mr. SwivelJer, who 
the secret, was a little surprised to hear a suppresio 
scream, and, looking round, to see Mri. Qujl 
following him with a sudden jerk ; but he di 
not remark on these appearances, and soon forgd 

" Now, Mrs. Quilp," said the dwarf when the 
had entered the shop, "go you up stairs, if yol 
please, to Nelly's room, and tell hec that 
wanted." 

" You seem to make yourself at home here,' 
Dick, who was unacquainted with Mr. Quitp' 
authority. 

" I am at home, young gentleman," returned 

Dick was pondering what these words migl 
mean, and still more what the preseni 
Brass might mean, when Mta. Quilp cam 
down stairs, declaiing that ihe rooms above 

" Empty, you fool I " said the dwarf, 

" I give you my word, Quilp," answered , 

trembling wife, " that I have been into every roi 

and there's not a soul in any of them." 

" And tliat," said Mr. Brass, clapping his hat 

once, with an emphasis, " explains the mystery 

lie key ! " 

k Qi'ilp looked frowningly at him, and frowninj 
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at hiB wife, and frowsingly at Ricliard SwJvcller; 
but, receiving no enlightenmenc from any of them, 
hurried up stairs, whence he «oon hurried down 
again, confirming the report which had been already 
made. 

" It's a Btrange way of going," he sad, glancing 
at SwiveUer, " very sirange not to communicate with 
me who am such a close and intimate friend of hie ! 
Ah ! he'll write to me no doubt, or he'll bid Nelly 
write — yet, yes, that'a what he'll do. Nelly's very 
fond of me. PreUy Nell ! " 

Mr. SwiveUer looked, as he was, all open'mouthed 
astoni aliment. Still glancing firtively at him, Quilp 
turned to Mr. Brass and observed with assumed care- 
lessncBs, that this need not interfere with the removal 
of the goods. 

" For indeed," he added, " we knew that they'd 
go away to-day, but not that they'd go so early or 
H> quietly. But they have their reasons, they have 
their reasons." 

"Where in the devil's name are they gone?" said 
the wondering Dick. 

Quilp shook his head and pursed up his lips, in a 
nuumer which implied that he knew very well, but 
was not at liberty to say. 

« And what," said Dick, looking at the confi^sion 
about him, " what do you mean by moving the 
gooda?" 

" That I have bought 'em, sir," rejcnned Quilp. 
" Eh ! What then ? " 

*< Has the sly old fox made his fortune then, and 

gone to live in a tranquil cot in a pleasant spot with 

n distant view of the changing sea ! " said Dick, in 

gr eat bewilderment. 

HH^^ Keeping his place of retirement very close, that 
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he may not be visited too often by affectionate graml- 
sous and their devoted friends, eh?" added the dwarf, 
rubtung his hands hard ; " / say nodiing, but ia ihnt 
your meaning, sir ? " 

Richard Swiveller w^ii: utterly ughaul; at thi 
expected alteration ot circumstances, which threat- 
ened the complete overthrow of the project in which 
he bore bo conspicuous a part, and seemed to nip fais 
prospects in the bud. Having only received from 
Frederick Trent, laie on the previous night, informa- 
tion of the old man's illness, he had come upon a 
of condolence and inquiry to Nell, prepared with the 
first instalment of that long train of fascinations which 
was to fire her heart at last. And here, when he 
had been thinking of all kinds of graceful and Jiuin 
aung approaches, and meditating on the fearful r 
taliation which was slowly working against Sophy 
Wacklcs — here were Nell, the old man, and all the 
money gone, melted away, decamped he knew not 
whither, as if with a fore- know I edge of the scher 
and a resolution to defeat it in the very outset, before 
a step was taken. 

In his secret heart, Daniel Quiip was both t 
prised and troulded by the flight which had be«i 
made. It had not escajied his keen eye that nume 
indispensable articles of clothing were gone with the 
fugitives, and knowing the old man's weak state of 
mind, he marvelled what that course of proceeding 
might be in which he had so readily procured the 
concurrence of the child. It muse not be suppoKd 
(or it would be a gross injustice to Mr. Quilp) that 
he was tortured by any disinterested anxiety on ' 
half of eiiher. His uneasiness arose from a i 
I pT Jng that the old man had some secretstore of money 
■■kcI) he had not suspected, and the bare idea of it 
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escaping bis clutches, overwhelmed bim with morti- 
fication and self-reproach. 

In this frame of mind, it was some consolation to 
him to find that Richard Swiveller was, for different 
reasons, evidently irritated and disappointed by the 
same cause. It was plain, thought the dwarf, that 
he had come there on behalf of his friend to cajole 
or frighten the old man out of some small fraction 
of that wealth of which they supposed him to have 
an abundance. Therefore it was a relief to vex Ids 
heartwith a picture of the richen the old man hoarded, 
and to expatiate on his cunning in removing himself 
even beyond the reach of importunity. 

" Well," said Dick, with a blank look, " I sup- 
pose it's of no use my staying here." 

'* Not the least in the world," rejoined the 

"You'll mention (hat I called, prhaps ?" said 
Dick. 

Mr. Quilji nodded, and said he certainly would, 
the very first time he saw them. 

" And say," added Mr. Swiveller, " say, sir, thai 
I was wafted here upon the pinions of concord; that 
I came to remove, with the rake of friendship, the 
seeds of mutual wiolence and heart-burning, and to 
BOW in their place, the germs of social harmony. Will 
you have the goodness to charge yourself with that 
commission, sit!" 

"Certainly ! " rejoined Quilp. 

" Will you be kind enough to add to it, sir," said 
Dick, producing a very small limp card, " that liat 
is my address, and that I am to be found at home 
every morning. Two distinct knocks, sir, will pro- 
duce the slavey at any time. My particular friends, 
MrtiTe accustomed to sneeze when the door is o^ncd., 
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to give her to understand that they are my fi 
and have no iDteresled motiveB in asking if I'm S 
home. I beg your pardon ; will you allow i 
look at that card again ? " 
I "Oh ! by all means," rejoined Quilp. 
■ " By a Blight and Dot unnatural mistake, sir,' 
■)pick, substituting another in its stead, " I had hand 
^ you tiie pass-ticket of a select convivial cir 

the Glorious ApolJers, of which I have the honon 
to be Perpetual Grand. That is the proper d 
meet, air. Good morning." 

Quilp bade him good day ; the Perpetual Gran 
Master of the Glorious Apollers, elevating his h 
in honour of Mrs. Quilp, dropped it carelessly ( 
the side of his head again, and disappeared with J 
flourish. 

By this time certain vane had arrived for the coiH 
veyance of the goods, and divers strong mei 
caps were balancing cheats of drawers and other ti 
of that nature upon their heads, and performing 
muscular feats which heightened their complenions 
cooaiderably. Not to be behind-hand in the bustle, 
Mr. Quilp went to work with surprising vigour j 
hustliug and driving the people about, like an eril'^ 
spirit; setting Mrs. Quilp upon all kinds of arduon^ 
and impracticable tasks ; carrying great weights o 
and down with no apparent effort ; kicking the boj 
from the wharf whenever he could get n 
and inflicting with his loads a great many sly bum[ 
and blows upon the shoulders of Mr. Brass, as h 
stood upon the door-steps tu answer all the inquirie) 
of curious neighbours, which was his department 
His presence and examjtie diffused such alac 
among the persons employed, that in a few hi 
the houee was emptied ol evec^ltm?,, Wi. ipt« 
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ipty porter- potB, and gcalteted fragments 
of straw. 

Seated, like ao African chief, od one of thet>e 
pieces of matting, the dwarf was regaling himself in 
the parlour with bread and cheeee and beer, when 
be observed, without appearing to do so, that a boy 
was prying in at the outer door. Assured that it 
was Kit, though he saw Httle more than his nose, 
Mr. Quilp hailed him by his name ; whereupon Kil 
came in and demanded what he wanted. 

" Come here, you sir," said the dwarf. " Well, 
la your old master and young mistress have gone 

" Where ? " rejoined Kit, looking round. 

" Do you mean to say you don't know where 
answered Quilp sharply. " Where have they gone, 
eh?" 

"I don't know," said Kit. 

"Come," retorted Quilp, "let's have no more of 
this ! Do you mean to say that you don't know 
they went away by stealth, as soon as it was light 
this morning ! * 

"No," said the boy, in evident suriwise. 

" You don't know that ? " cried Quilp. " Don't 
I know that you were hanging about the house the 
other night, Uke a thief, eh ! Weren't you told 
then?" 

" No," replied the boy. 

"You were not!" said Quilp. "What were 
you told then ; what were you talking about '. " 

Kit, who knew no p:irticular reason why he should 
keep the matter secret now, related the purpose for 
which he had come on that occasion, and the proposal 
he had made. 

'* Oh ! " said the dwarf after a \\\,^S,e to™i«ii-- 

Thm, I think they'U come Xa -jo-i "J*^' 
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" Do you tiiink they will ? " cried Kit eagerly. I 
"Ay, I think they will," returned the dwi 
" Now, whcD they do, let mc know j d'ye hearn 
Let me know, and I'll give you something. I waof 
to do 'em a kindness, and I can't do 'em a kindiie$tt|] 
unless I know where tliey are. You hear what i 

Kit might have returned some answer whid 
would not have been agreeable to hi 
(juesiioner, if the boy from the wharf, who 1 
been skulking about the room in search of anythiiq 
that might have been left about by accident, had n 
happened to cry, " Here's a bird ! What's 
done with this t " 

" Wring its neck," rejoined Quilp. 

" Oh no, don't do that," said Kit, stepping i 
I ward. " Give it lo mc." 
\ " Oh yea, I dare say," ciied the other boyJ 
^Come ! Vou let the cage alone, and let n 
iiA neck, will you ? He said I wait to do ii 



let the 









1 wring I 



Quilp. " Fight for it, you dogs, t 
neck myEcIf ! " 

Without further persuasion, the two boys fell u 
each other tooth and nail, while Quilp, holding i 
the cage in one hand, and chopping the ground « ' 
his knife in an ecstasy, urged them on by his 
and cries to tight more fiercely. They were a 
equal match, and rolled about together, CKchangi 
blows which were by no means child's play, unul i 
length Kit, planting a well-directed hit in his adver^ 
sary's chest, disengaged himself, sprang nimbly i^Sl 

gad snatching ihe cage from Qi^^ a '-""-' ' — *■ 

with bia prize. 
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did not stop once until he reached home, 
where hia bleeding face occasioned great connter- 
nation, and caused the elder child to howl dreadfully. 

" Goodness gracious. Kit, what is the matter, 
what have you been doing ? " cried Mrs. Nubbles. 

"Never you mind, mother," answered her son, 
wiping his face on the jack-towel behind the door. 
" I'm not hurt, don't you be afraid for me. I've 
been a Jightia' for a bird and won him, that's all. 
Hold your noise, little Jacob. I never see such a 
naughty boy in all my days ! " 

" You have been fighting for a bird ! " exclaimed 
his mother. 

" Ah ! Fightin' for a bird ! " replied Kit, "and 
here he is — -Miss Nelly's bird, mother, that they 
was ii goin' to wring the neck of! I stopped 
that though — ha ha ha I They wouldn't wring his 
neck and me by, no no. it wouldn't do, mother, 
it wouldn't do at aU. Ha ha ha ! " 

Kit laughing so heartily, with his swoln and bruised 
face looking out of the towel, made little Jacob 
laugh, and dien his mother laughed, and then the 
baby crowed and kicked with great glee, and then 
they all laughed in concert, partly because of Kit's 
triumph, and partly because they were very fond of 
each other. When this fit was over. Kit exhibited 
the bird to both children, as a great and precious 
rarity — it was only a poor linnet — and looking about 
the wall for an old nail, made a scaffolding of a chair 
and table and twisted it out with great exultation. 

" Let me see," said the boy, " I think I'll hang 
him in the winder, because it's more light and cheer- 
ful, and he can see the sky there, if he looks up 
very much. He's such a oik to tiui^,V ii^aiv 'u£& 
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So, the scalfolding waa made again, and Kit^ 
dimbing up with the poker for a hammer, knocked 
in the nail and hung up the cage, to the immeasurable 
delight of the whole family. When it had been 
adjusted and straightened a good many timcG, and 
he had walked baekwards into the fireplace in ha 
admiration of it, the ajrangement was pronounced 
to be perfect. 

" And now, mother," said the boy, " before I 
rest any more, I'll go out and see if I can God I 
horse to hold, and then 1 can buy some bird 
and a bit of something nice for you, into 
bargain." 



R 



Chapter the Fourteenth 



it was very easy for Kit to persuade himself 
that the old house was in his way, his wa] 
being anywhere, he tried to look upon his passing i| 
once more as a matter of imperative and disagreeabl< 
necessity, quite apart from any desire of his 
to which he could not choose but yiekl. It is o 
uncommon for people who are much better fed ai 
taught than Christopher Nubbles had ever been, ■ 
make duties of their inclinations in matteri 
doubtfiil propriety, and to take great credit foi 
aelf-denial with which they gratify themselves. 

There was no need of any caution this time 
no fear of being detained by having to play oi 
rctuTD match with Daniel Quilp's boy. The place' 
was entirely deserted, and looked as dusty and dingy 
as if it had been so for months. A rusty padlock 
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n JaBteoed on the door, ends of discoloured blinde 
IB flapped drearily against the half-opened 
upper windows, and ihe crooked holes cut in the closeit 
dtutters below, were black with tlie darkness of the 
inside. Some of the glass in the window he had 
Ki often watched, had been broken in the rough 
hurry of ihe morning, and that room looked more 
deserted and dull than any. A group of idle 
urchins had taken possession of the door- steps ; 
some were plying the knocker and listening with 
delighted dread to the hollow sounds it spread 
through the dismantled iiouse ; others were clustered 
about the key-hole, watching half in jest and half 
in earnest for " the ghost," which an hour's 
gloom, addeit to the mystery that hung about the 
late inhabitants, bad already raised. Standing all 
alone in the midst of the business and bustle of the 
street, the house looked a picture of cold desola- 
tion ; and Kit, who remembered the cheerAil iire 
that used to burn there on a winter's night and the 
no less cheerful laugh that made the small room 
ring, tnmed quite mournfully away. 

It must be specially observed in justice to poor 
Kit Ihal he was by no means of a sentimental turn, 
and perhaps had never heard that adjective in all 
his life. He was only a soft-hearted grateful fellow, 
and had nothing genteel or polite about him ; con- 
sequently insIcHd of going home again in his grief 
to kick the children and abuse his mother (for when 
your linely strung people are out of sorts they must 
have everybody else unhappy likewise), he tuj'ned his 
thoughts to tlie vulgar expedient of making them 
more comfortable if he could, 

Blesa us, what a number of gentlemen on horse- 
k there were riding up and down, and how few of 
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them wanted their horses held ! A good city speed 
lator or a parliamenury cammiBBioner could l»fl 
told to a ffaction, from the crowds that were canH) 
ing about, what sum of money was realiBed "i 
London in the course of a year, by holding hot ' 
alone. And undoubtedly it would hive been a 
large one, if only a twentietli part of the ( 
men without grooms had had occasion to aligh 
they hadn't; and it is often an ill-natured ci 
stance like this, which spoils the most ingenioj 
esdmate in the world. 

Kit walked about, now with quick step and e 
with slow ; now lingering as some ride 
his horse's pace and looked about bin 
darling at full speed up a bye-atrect as he caught »" 
glimpse of some distant horseman going larily i^ 
the shady side of the road, and promising t 
at every door. But on they all went, oi 
another, and there was not a penny stirring. "J 
wonder," thought the boy, " if one of these gendt^ 
men knew there was nothing in the cupboard at hoiD^ 
whether he'd stop on purpose, and make believe tf ^^^ 
he wanted to call somewhere, that I might eara 
trifle r " 

He was quite tired out with pacing the nreetq 
to say nothing of rej>eated disappointments, atld wd 
sitting down upon a step to rest, when there ap4 
preached towards him a little clattering jingling foOE'" 
wheeled chaise, drawn by a little obatinate-lookiui 
roagh-coated pony, and driven by a little fat placid* 
&c«l old gentleman. Beeide the little old gentlemaA ' 
nt a little old lady, plump and placid like himself, 
and the pony was coming along at his own pace and 
doing exactly as he pleased with the whole concern* 
If the old gentleman remonstrated by shaking "" 
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l^the poay replied by shaking his head. It wae 
plain that die utmost the ]>ooy would conseDt to do, 
was to go )□ his own way up any street that the old 
gentleman particularly wished to traverse, but that it 
was an understanding between them that be must do 
this alter his own fashion or not at all. 

As they passed where lie sat, Kit looked so 
wiatiully at the little turn-out that the old gentleman 
looked at him, and Kit rising and putting his hand 
10 his hat, the old gentleman intimated to the pony 
that he wished to stop, to which proposal the pony 
(who seldom objected to that part of his duty) 
graciously acceded. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said Kit, " I'm sorry 
you stopped, air. I only meant did you want your 
horse minded." 

« I'm going to get down in the next street," 
returned the old gentleman, " If you like to come 
OD after us you may have the job." 

Kit thanked him, and joyhdly obeyed. The 
pony ran aW at a sharp angle to inspect a lamp-pou 
an the opposite side ot the way, and then went off 
at a tangent to another lamp-post on the other side. 
Having satisfied himself tliat they were of the same 
pattern and materials, he came to a stop, ajiparently 
absorbed in meditation. 

" Will you go on, sir," said the old gentleman, 
gravely, "or are we to wait here for you till it's too 
IbIc for our appointment?" 

The pony remained immoveable. 

"Oh you naughty Whisker," said the old lady. 
" Fie upon you ! I'm ashamed of such conduct." 

The pony appeared to be touched by this appeal 
to his feelingfi, for he trotted on directly, though in 
a sulky manner, and stopped no mote until he came 
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door whereon was a brass plate with the wordi; 
Witherden^ — ^Notary." Here the old gentlemsi 
got out and helped out the old lady, and then tool 
ti-om under the seat a nosegay resembling in aha] 
and dimensions a full-sized warming-pan with tl 
handle cut short off. This, the old lady carruxl 
into the house with a staid and stately air, and the 
old gentleman (who had a ciub-foot] followed 
upon her. 

They went, as it was easy to tell from the soand 
their voices, into the front parlour, which seemed 
be a kind of office. The day being very warm ai 
the street a quiet one, the windows were wide open, 
and it was easy to hear through the Venetian blindi 
all that passed inside. 

At first there was a great shaking of hands ami' 
shuffling of feet, succeeded by the presentation 
the nosegay, for a voice, suppled by the listener 
be that of Mr. Witherden the Notary, was heard 
exclaim a great many times, "oh, delicious!" "c 
fragrant, indeed! " and a nose, also supposed to 
the property of that gentleman, was heard to inhali 
the scent with a snuffle of exceeding pleasure. 

" I brought it in lionour of the occasion, sir,' 
the old lady. 

" Ah I an occasion indeed, ma'am ; an occasioQ 
which does honour to me, ma'am, honour 
rejoined Mr. Witherden the Notary. " I have hi 
many a gentleman articled to me, ma'am, many 
one. Some of them are now rolling in riches, 
mindftjl of their old companion and friend, ma 
others are in the habit of calling u[)on me to 
day and saying, ' Mr. Witherden, some of 
fjea«sntest hours 1 ever spent in my life wei 
this office — were spent, sir, Ujwn thi 
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stool i ' but tlieie was never one among ihe number, 
ma'am, attached as I have been to maoy of them, 
of whom I augured euch bright things as I do of your 
only son." 

" Oh dear ! " said the old lady. " How happy 
you do make ua wheo you tell us that, to be 

"I tell you, ma'am," said Mr. Witherden, "what 
I think as an honest man, which, as the poet ob- 
BCTTes, is the noblest work of God. I agcee with 
the poet in every particular, ma'am. The moun- 
taioouE Alps on the one hand, or a humming-bird 
on the other, is nothing, in point of workmanship, 
to an honest man — -or woman — or woman." 

" Anything that Mr. Witherden can say of me," 
observed a email quiet voice, " I can say with 
interest of him, I am sure." 

" It's a happy circumstance, a truly happy circum- 
stance," said the Notary, " to happen too upon his 
eight-and -twentieth birdiday, and I hope I know 
haw to appreciate it. I trust, Mr. Garland, my 
dear sir, that we may mutually congratulate each 
other upon this auspicious occauion." 

To this the old gentleman replied that lie felt 
aamred they might. There appeared to be another 
diaking of hands in consequence, and when it was 
over, the old gentleman said that, though he said it 
who should not, he believed no son had ever been a 
greater comfort to his parents than Abel Garland had 
been to his. 

** Marrying as his mother and I did, late in life, 
tk, after waiting for a great many years, until 
we were well enough off — coming together when 
1 longer young, and then being blessed 
liKI who has always been dutiful and 
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■ffectioaaie — why, it'a a Bource of great happ 

UTBt; it 19, I liare no doubt of it," d 
turned the Notary in a syinpaihising voice, 
the contemplation of this sort of thing, that 
me deplore my fate in being a bachelor, 
was a young lady oDce, air, the daughter of 
fitting warehouse of the Grst respectability — bnt ths^4 
a weaknesH. Chuckaier, bring in Mr. Abel'a articles.^ 

" You see, Mr. Witherdeo, " said the old lad^i 
" that Abel has not been brought up like the r 
young mea. He h^ always had a pleasure in one 
society, and always been with as, Abel has nen 
been absent from us, for a day ; has he, my dear i ' 

" Never, my dear," returned the old gentlemaa 
"except when he went to Margate one Saturd^ 
with Mr. Tomkinley tliat had been a teacher j 
that school he went lo, and came back upon tl 
Monday ; but he was very ill after that, you remeqi 
ber, my dear; it was quite a diasipation." ^ 

" He was not used to it, you know," said l)| 
old lady, " and he couldn't bear it, that's the trull 
Besides he had no comfort in being tliere without dl 
and had nobody to talk to or enjoy himself with."4 

"That was it, you know," interposed the sail 
amall quiet »oice that had spoken once before, *S 
was quite abroad, mother, quite desolate, and 1 
think that the sea was between us — oh, 1 never shs 
forget what I felt when I first thought that the «ei 

" Very natural under the circumstancea," obaern 
the Notary. " Mr. Abel's feelings did credit to lii 
nature, and credit to your nature, ma'am, and hi 
father's nature, and human nature. I trace the sanl 
current now, flowing through all hia quiet and unobtra 
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6iI»oceedings. — I am about lo Hign my name, yon 
obeerve, at the foot of the articlea which Mr. 
Chuckstec will witaeee ; and, placing my fioger upon 
this blue wafer with iJie vandyked comers, I am 
conslraineii to remark in a distinct tone of voice — 
don't be alarmed, raa'am, it 13 merely a form of law 
— that 1 deliver this, as my act and deed. Mr. 
Abel will place his name against the other wafcfi 
repeating the same cabalistic words, and the business 
ia over. Ha ha lia I You see how easily these 
things are done I " 

There was a short silence, apparently, while Mr. 
Abel went through the pretctilied form, and then 
the shaking of hands and shuifling of feet were 
reoewed, and shortly afterwards there was a clinking 
of wine-glaases and a great talkativeness on the part 
of everybody. In about a quarter of an hour Mr. 
Cbuckster (with a pen behind his ear and his face 
ioBamed with wine) appeared at the door, and con- 
descending to address Kit by the jocose appellation 
of "Young Snob," informed him that the visitors 
were coming out. 

Out they came forthwith ; Mr. Witherden, who 
wa» dhort, chubby, fresh-coloured, brisk, and pom- 
lions, leading the old lady with extreme politeness, 
and the father and son following them, arm in arm. 
Mr. Abel, who had a quaint old-fashioned air 
about him, looked nearly of the same age as his 
father, and bore a wonderful resemblance Co him in 
face and tiguie, though waDtiog something of his 
full, round cheerfulness, and substituting in its place, 
a timid reserve. In all other respects, in the neat- 
ness of the dress, and even in the club-foot, he and 
l^(M gentleman were precisely alike. 

'lariog seen the old lady safely iu her seal, and 
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assitited in the arrangement of her cloak and i 
small basket which formed an indispensable portion 
of her equipage, Mt. Abel got into a little box behind 
which had evidently been made for his express ac- 
commodation, and emiled at everybody present by 
tOTDs, beginning with his mother and ending with 
the pony. There was then a great to-do to make 
the pony hold up hia head that the bearing-rein might 
be fastened ; at last even this was effected ; and the 
old gentleman, taking his seat and the reins, put hia 
hand in his pocket to find a sixpence ftrr Kit. 

He had oo sixpences, neither had the old ladyi 
nor Mr. Abel, nor the Notary, nor Mr. Chuckster. 
The old gentleman thought a shilling too much, bat 
there waa no shop in the street to get change at, 
gave it to the boy. 

"There," he said jokingly, "I'm coming here - 
again next Monday at the same time, and mind - 
you're here, my lad, to work it out." 

"Thank you, sir," said Kit. "I'll be sure t 

He was quite serious, but they all laughed heartily 
at his saying so, especially Mr. Chuckster, who 
roared outright and appeared to relish the joke 
amazingly. As the pony, with a presentiment that 
he was going home, or a determination that he would 
twtgoanywhereel6e( which was the same thing) trotted 
away pretty nimbly. Kit had no time to justify him- 
self, and went hia way also. Having expended hii 
treasure in such purchases as he knew would be most 
acceptable at home, not forgetting some seed Iw the 
wonderfiil bird, he hastened back as fast as be could, 
so elated with his success and great good-fortune^ 
tbat he more than half expected Nell and the old 
^■Hl would have arrived before him. 
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Chapter the Fifteenth 



I 

I rXFTEN, while they were yet |isciiig the silent 
VV streets of the town on the morning of their 
departure, the child trembled with a mingled seniiiition 
of hope and fear as in some far-off figure imperfectly 
seen in the clear distance, her fancy traced a likeness 
to honmt Kit. But although she would gladly have 
given him her hand and thanked him for what he had 
said at their last meeting, it was always a relief to 
liod, when they came nearer to each other, that the 
person who approached was not he, but a stranger ; 
for even if she had not dreaded the effect which the 
sight of him might have wrought upon her fellow- 
traveller, she felt that to bid farewell to anybody now, 
and most of all to him who had been so faithful and 
BO true, wan more than she couid bear, tt was 
enough to leave dumb things behind, and objects 
that were insensible both to her love and sorrow. 
Xo have parted from her only other friend upon the 
threshold of thai wild journey, would have wrnng 
her heart indeed. 

Why is it that we can better bear to part in spirit 
than in body, and while we have the fortitude to act 
farewell have not the nerve to say it ! On the eve 
of long voyages or an absence of many years, friende 
who are tenderly attached will separate with the 
usual look, the usual pressure of the hand, planning one 
final interview for the morrow, while each wellknowB 
that it is but a poor feint to save the pain of uttermg 
that one word, and that the meeting will never be. 
Should possilMlities be worse to bear than certainties? 
"^ "" shun our dying friends ; the not having 
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listiDCtly taken leave of one among them, whonili 
eft in all kindness and alfeccion, will ofleo embiiq 
he whole remainder of a life. 

The town was glad with morning light ; plae 
that had shown ugly and diBtruscful all night loq 
now wore a smile ; and s|)arkHng Gjnbeams dantii 
on chamber windows, anH twinkling through blk 
and curtain before Bieeperx' eyes, shed light even idl 
dreams, and chaaed away the shadows of the nigla. , 
Birds in hot rooms, covered up close and dark, fefe 
it was iDorning, and chafed and grew restless in thei^l 
little cells ; bright-eyed mice crept back to their tuxfM 
honiea and nestled timidly together; the sleek houw 
cat, forgetful of her prey, sat winkiog at the rays a 
sun starting through key-hole and cranny in the doc 
and longed for her stealthy run and warm sleek bask ■ 
outside. The nobler beasts confined in dens stood 
motionless behind their bars, and gazed on fluttering 
boughs and sunshine peeping through some litde 
window, with eyes in which old forests gleamed — 
then trod impatiently the track their prisoned feet 
had worn — and stopped and gazed again. Men in 
their dungeons stretched their cramp cold limbs and 
cursed the stone that no bright sky could « 
The flowers that sleep by night, opened their g 
eyes and turned them to the day. The light, creatioc^ 
mind, was everywhere, and all things owned its powau 

The two pilgrims, often pressing each otfaerfu 
hands, or exchanging a smile or cheeriiil look, p 
sued their way in silence. Bright and happy aa U 
was, there was something solemn ia the long desettl 
streets, from which tike bodies without souls i 
habitual character and expression had 
leaving but one dead uniform repose, that matte tl 
all alike. Ail was so sdll at that early hour, thatthtl 
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*:pale people whom they met seemed as much 
niuuited to the aceoe, as the sickly kmp which had 
beea here and there left burning was powi^rlcuiB and 
faint in the full glory of the sun. 

Before they had penetrated very far into the 
labyrinth ot mea'a abodes which yet lay between 
them and the outskirts, this aspect began to melt 
away, and noise and hustle to usurp its place. Some 
atraggling carta and coaches rumbling by, firet broke 
the charm, then others came, then others yet more 
active, then a crowd. The wonder was at lirst to see 
a tradesman's window open, but it was a rare thing 
soon to see one closed ; then emoke rose slowly from 
the chimneys, and saahea were thrown up to lei in 
air, and doors were opened, and servant-girls, looking 
lazily in all directions but their brooms, scattered 
brown clouds of dust into the eyes of shrinking 
passengers, or listened disconsolately to milkmen who 
spoke of country fairs, and told of waggons in the 
mews, with awnings and all things complete and 
gallant swains to boot, which another hour would see 
upon their journey. 

Xhis quarter passed, they came upon the haunts of 
commerce and great traffic, where many people were 
resorting, and business was already rife. The old 
man looked about hrm witli a startled and bewildered 
gaze, for these were places that he hoped to shun. 
He pressed his linger on his lip, and drew the child 
along by narrow courts and winding ways, nor did 
he seem at ease until they had left it far behind, often 
casting a backward look towards it, murmuring that 
ruin and self-murder were crouching in every street, 
and would follow if ihey scented them ; and tliat 

I they could not Hy too fast. 

^^■u&gain this (juaiter piiSKcd, tliey canie upon a 
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straggling neighbourliuod, where the mean houKS 
parcelled off in rooma, and windows ptched with 
rags and paper, told of the populous poverty that 
sheltered there. The shops sold goods that only 
poTerty could buy, and sellers and buyers were 
pinched and griped alike. Here were poor slreels 
where faded gentility essayed with scanty space and 
shipwrecked means to make its last feeble stand, but 
tas-gatherer and creditor canie there as elsewhere, 
and the poverty that yet faintly struggled was hardly 
less squalid and manifent than that which had long 
ago submitted and given up the game. 

This was a wide, wide track — for the humble 
followers of the camp of wealth pitch their tents 
round about it lor many a mile — but its character wad 
still the some. Damp rotten houses, mauy to let, 
many yet building, many half-built and mouldering 
away — lodgings, where it would be hard to tell 
which needed pity most, thooe who let or those who 
came to lake — children, scantily fed and clothed, 
spread over every street, and sprawling in die dust — 
scolding mothers, stamping their slipshod feet with 
noisy threats upon the pavement — shabby fathers, 
hurrying with dispirited looks to the occupation 
which brought them " daily bread " and little more 
— mangling- women, washerwomen, cobblers, tailors, 
chandlers, driving their trades in parlours and 
kitchens and back rooms and garrets, and sometimes 
»ll of them under the same roof — brick-fields, 
skirnng gardens paled with slaves of old casks, or 
timber pillaged from houses burnt down and black- 
ened and blistered by the Hamee — mounds of dock- 
weed, nettles, coarse grass and oyster-shellH, heaped 
«7 rank confusion — small Dissenting chapels to 
X^acJi, wiUi no lack of iWuBitaUtm, \i\e " 
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, and plenty of new churches, erected with 
a little GU]ierf)tious wealth, to show the way to 

At length theae streeta, becoming more straggling 
yet, dwindled and dwindled away, until there were 
only small garden patches bordering the road, with 
many a summer-house innocent of paint and built of 
old timber or some fragments of a boat, green as 
the tough cabbage- stalks that grew ahout it, and 
groltoed at the aeama with toad-stools and (ight- 
Bticking snails. To these succeeded pert cottages, 
two and two with plots of ground in front, laid out 
in angular beds with stiff box borders and narrow 
pathi between, where footstep never strayed to make 
the gravel rough. Then came the public -house, 
freshly painted in green and white, with tea-gardens 
and a bowling-green, spurning its old neighbour with 
the horse-trough where the waggons stopped; then 
fields ; and then some houses, one by one, of goodly 
nze with lawns, some even with a lodge where 
dwelt a porter and his wife. Then came a turnpike ; 
then fields again with trees and haystacks ; then a 
hill i and on the top of that the traveller might stop, 
and — looking back at old Saint Paul's looming 
through the smoke, its cross peeping above the cloud 
(if the day were clear), and glittering in the sun; 
and casting his eyes upon the Babel out of which it 
grew until he traced it down to the furthest outposts 
of the invading army of bricks and mortar whose 
Riadon lay for the present nearly at his feet — might 
feel at last that he was clear of London. 

Near such a spot as this, and in a pleasant field, 
the old man and his little guide (if guide she were, 
' knew not whither they were boundl sat doira 
She had had the prccauiiou Ui 'iwKvCtvVes 
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h' made their frugal breflktast. 

Q'he freslmeGS of the day, the singing of the hin$ 

ebeauty of the waving grass, the deep green leave 

ft wild Sowers, and tlic thousand exquisite seen 
and Bounds that floated in the air, — deep joys 
moat of us, but most of alt to tliose whose hfe is 
a crowd or who live solitarily in great cities as in tl 
bucket of a human well, — -sank into their breaau ai 
made them very glad. The child had repeated b 
artlesE prayers once that morning, more eamesti 
perhaps than she had ever done in all her life, but ■ 
she felt all this, they rose to her lips again. Tf 
old man took off his hat — he had no memory f 
the words — but he said amen, and that they wol 
yerygi 

Tliere had been an old copy of the Pilgrim** 
Progress, with strange plates, upon a shelf at home 
over which Bhe had often pored whole evening! 
wondering whether it was true in every word, ; 
where those distant countries with the curious nar 
might be. As she looked back upon the place tl 
had left, one part of it came strongly on her mind. * 

" Dear grandfather," she said, " only that tl ' 
place is prettier and a great deal better than the n 
one, if that io tlie book is like it, I feel as if ' 
were both Christian, and laid down on this gri 
all the cai'ea and troubles we brought with us. 
I never to take them up again." 

•' No — never lo return — never to return "- 
I replied the old man, waving his hand towards [ 

city. " Thou and I are free of it now, N( 
, They shall never lure un back," 

" Are yoa tired ! " said the child, " are yoi 
pyou don't feel ill from ihia \oca w*^^*-" 
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shall never fee[ ill again, now that we arc 
Wice away," wan his reply, " Let us be Btirriog, 
Nell. We must be further away — a long, long 
way fiirthcr. We are too near to stop, and be 

There was a [jool of clear water in the field, 
which the child laved her hands and face, a 
cooled her feet before setting forth to walk 
again. She would have tlie old man refresh himself 
in this way too, and making him sit down upon the 
grass, cant the water on him with her hande, and 
dried it with het simple dresB. 

" I can do nothing for myself, my darling," 
the grandfather, " I don't know how it ia, I could 
once, but the time's gone. Don't leave me, Nell j 
say that thou'li not leave me. I loved thee all the 
while, indeed I did. If I lose thee too, my dear, I 
must die ! " 

He laid his head upon her shoulder and moaned 
piteously. The time had been, and a very few days 
before, when the child could not liave restrained her 
tears and must have wept with him. But non 
BOOthed him with gentle and tender words, smilt 
hui thinking they could ever part, and rallied him 
cheerfully upon the jest. He was soon calmed and 
fell asleep, singing to himself in a low voice, like a 
little child. 

He awoke refreshed, and they continued their 
journey. The road was pleasant, lying between 
beautiful pastures and fields of corn, above which, 
poised high in the clear blue sky, the lark trilled 
out her happy song. The air came laden with the 
fragrance it caught upon its way, and the beei, 
upborne upoD its scented breath, hummed forth their 
droway satisfaclion as they lloatKii \i"j. 
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They were now in the open country ; the 
were very few and scattered at long intervals, oAaM 
miles apart. Occasiomilly they came upon a cliuKp 
of poor cottages, some with a chair or low board pdE 
across the open door to keep the scrambliDg childlA 
from the road, others shut up close while all t' 
family were working in the fields. These were oti 
the commencement of a httle village : and after 
interval came a wheelwright's shed or perhaps .t 
blacksmith's tbrge; then a thriving farm with sleepf 
cows lying about the yard, and horses peering otW 
the low wall aod scampering away when ' 
horses passed apon the road, as though in triumjA 
at their freedom. There were dull pigs loo, ti 
Up the ground in search of dainty food, and griuiu^ 
their monotonous grumblings as they prowled about, ' 
L bT crossed eadi other in their (juest ; plump pigeons 
I skimming round the roof or strutting on the eaves ; 
^knd ducks and geese, far more graceiiil in their own 
conceit, waddling awkwardly about the edges of the 
pond or sailing glibly on its surface. The farm-yard 
passed, then came the little inn ; the humbler beer- 
shopt and the village tradesman's ; then the lawyer*! 
and the parson's, at whose dread names the beer-shof 
trembled ; the church then peeped out modest]]! 
from a clump of trees ; then there were a few i 
cottages ; then the cage, and puutuj, and 
unfrequently, on a hank by the way-side, a deep ol^l 
dusty well. Then came the trim-hedged fields As 
either hand, and the open road again. 

They walked all day, and slept that night at 
small cottage where beda were let to travellers. 
morning they were afoot again, and though ji 
at Ural, and very tired, recovered before long 
weeded briskly forward. 
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'hey ofteo alopjied lo reat, but only for a tiharl 
■pace at a time, and still kept on, having had but 
slight refreshment since the morning. It was nearly 
five o'clock in the afternoon, wlien, drawing near 
another cluster of labourers' huts, the child looked 
wistfully in each, doubtful at which to ask for |ier- 
fiiisdiHi u> rest awhile, and buy a draught of milk. 

It wae not easy to determine, for she was timid 
and fearful of being repulsed. Here was a crying 
child, and there a noisy wife. In this, the people 
seemed too poor ; in that, too many. At length she 
stopped at one where the family were seated round 
the table — chicfiy because there was an old man 
airting in a cushioned chair beside the heartli, and 
she thought lie was a grandfather and would feel for 

There were besides, the cotager and his wife, and 
three young sturdy children, brown as berries. The 
requeit was no sooner preferred, than granted. The 
eldest boy ran out to fetch some milk, the second 
dragged two stools towards the door, and the young- 
est crept to his mother's gown, and looked at the 
strangers from beneath his sunburnt hand. 

" God save you, master," said the old cottager in 
a thin piping voice ; "are you travelling far i " 

" Yes, sir, a long way " — replied tlic child ; for 
her grandfather appealed to her, 

" From LoDiIon ? " inquired the old man. 

The child said yes. 

Ah! He had been in London many a lime — 
used lo go there often once, with waggons. It was 
nigh two-and -thirty year since he bad been there 
last, and he did hear Ba,y there were great changes. 
Like eoough j He had changed, himself, since i.hic&. 
^ Xmn^and-Utirtv year was a ToTi^ t\n\e ani- cv^vi- 
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a grt at age, though there wns some he had knc 
had lived to very hard upon a handred— 
w hearty as he, nritlier — no, nothing like it 
■■ " Sit ihee down, maKter, in the elbow chair," 
'Aie old man, knocking hin stick ujion the brkk floe 
and trying to do so sharply. "Take apnchoi 
box ; I don't take much myself, for it con 
but I find it wakes me up sotnetimcA, und ye 
boy to me. I should have a son pretty nlgl 
as you if he'd lired, but they listed him for 
— he come back home though, for all he had but oi 
poor leg, He always said he'd be buried r 
sun-dial he used to climb upon when he was 
did my poor boy, and his words come true — 
see the place with your own eyes ; we've kept d 

He shook his head, and looking at his daughter 
with watery eyes, said she needn't be afraid that h " 
was going to talk about that any more. He didn^ 
wish to trouble nobody, anil if he had troubled a 
body by what he itaid, he asked pardon, that was 

The milk urrivcd, and the child jH'oductng hoi! 
little basket and selecting its best fragments for bee 
grandfether, they made a hearty meal. The fiirnilurc ] 
of the room was Tery homely of course — a few re 
chairs and a table, a corner cupboard with their little j 
atock of crockery and delf, a gaudy tea-tray, repre- j 
senting a lady in bright red, walking out with a very^ 
blue parasol, a few common, coloured Scripture 
subjects in frames upon the wall and chinmey, an ' ' 
dwarf clothes-press and an eight-day clock, with a 
bright saucepans and a kettle, comprised the whotcS 
But evrryihing was clean and neat, and as the child 
glanced rouod, she felt a tranquil air of comfort ai 
moment to wlw'ch she had long Wen atiaccMW-Mwei. ■ 
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" How far is it to any town or village > " slip anted 
of the huaband. 

" A matter of good five mile, ray dear," waa the 
reply, " but you're not going on to-night ? " 

" Yes yea, Nell," said the old man hastily, urging 
lier too by mgns. " Further on, further on, darling, 
fiirtlier away if we walk till midnight." 

" There's a good bam hard by, master," said the 
man, " or there's travellers' loilgings, I know, at the 
Plow an' Harrer. Excuse me, but you do seem a 
little tired, and unless you're very anxioiiB to get 

" Yes yes, we are," returned tlie old man fretfully. 
" Further away, dear Nell, pray further away." 

" We muat go on, indeed," said the child, yield- 
ing to his restless wish. •' We (hank you very much, 
but we cannot stop so soon. I'm quite ready, grand- 

But the woman had observed, from the young 
wanderer'sgait, that oneof her little feet was blistered 
and Bore, and being a woman and a mother too, she 
would not suffer her to go until she had washed the 
place and applied some simple remedy, which shedid 
M carefully and with Mch a gentle hand — rough- 
grained and hard though it was, with work — lliat the 
child's heart was too full to admit of her saying more 
tlian a fervent " God bless you ! " nor could she 
look back nor trust liertielf to speak, until they liad 
left the cottage some distance behind. When she 
turned her head, she saw that the whole family, 
even the old grandfather, were standing in the road 
watching thcra as they went, and so, with maQy 
waves of the haixl, and cheering nods, and on otte 
" ' ' at least not without tears, ihe^ ^^tteA toiw^tir) . 
'hey nudged forward, more slo'w\^ avA ^to.ws^ 
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than they had done yet, for another mile or ihere- 
aboutg, when they heard the sound of wheels behind 
thtm, and looking round observed an empty 
approaching pretty briskly. The driver on comiag up 
to them stopped his horse and looked eamestlyat Nell. 

*' Didn't you atop to rest at a cottage yonder ? " 
lie said. 

" Yes, air," replied the child. 

" Ah ! They asked me to look out for you," 
said the man. " I'm going your way. Give me 
your hand — jump up, master." 

Tilts was a great relief, for they were very much 
fatigued and could scarcely crawl along. To them 
the jolting cart was a luxurious carriage, and the ride 
the most delicious m the world. Nell had scarcely 
settled herself on a little heap of straw in one comer, 
when she fell asleep, for the first time that day. 

She was awakened by the stopping of the cart, 
which was about to turn up a bye-lane. The driver 
kindly got down to help her out, and pointing to 
some trees at a very short distance before tliem, aaid 
that tJie town lay there, and that they had better 
take the path which they would see, leading through 
the churchyard. Accordingly, towards tliis spot, 
they directed thdr weary steps. 






Chapter the Sixteenth 



'HE sun was setting when they reached the 
vicket-gate at which the path began, and, at 
falls ujion the just and unjust alike, it shed 
1 tint even upon tlie resting-places of the dead. 
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bade them be of good hope for its rising on 
row. The church was old and grey, with 
clinging to the walU, and round the porch. Shun- 
ning the tombii, it crept about the mouitds, beneath 
which slept jxror humble men, twining for them tht 
lirst wreaths they had ever won, but wrcatha lesi 
liable to wither and far more lasting in their kind, 
than some which were graven deep in atone and 
marble, and told in pompous terma of virtues meekly 
hidden for many a year, and only revealed at last to 
executors and mourning legatees. 

The clergyman's horse, stumbling with a dull 
blunt sound among the graves, was cropping the grasB; 
at once deriving orthodox consolation from the dead 
parishioners, and enforcing last Sunday's text that 
this was what all flesh came to 1 a lean ass who had 
sought to expound it also, without being (jualilied 
and ordained, wan pricking his ears in un empty 
pouDd hard by, and looking with liungry eycH upon 
his |)rieBtly neighbour. 

The old man and the child quitted the gravel 
patli, and strayed among the tombs ; for there tlie 
ground was soft, and easy to their tired feet. As 
they passed behind the church, lliey heard voices 
near at hand, and presently came on those who had 
.pok™. 

They were two men who were seated in easy 
attitudes upon the grass, and so busily engaged as to 
be at firit unconscious of intruders. It was not dilli- 
cult to divine thai they were of a class of itinerant 
showmen — exhibitors of the freaks of Punch — for, 
perched cross-legged upon a tombstone behind them, 
wa* a lignre of that hero himself, his nose and chin 
ai hooked and his face as beaming as usual. Perhaps 
llJmpeKurbablc character was never more strikingly 
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developed, for h^ preserved his usual equable smile 
notwithstanding that his body was dangling in a most 
oncomfortable position, all loose and limp and shape- 
IcGB, while his long peaked cap, unei^ually balanced 
against his exceedingly slight legs, threatened every 
instant to bring him toppling down. 

In part scattered upon the ground at the feet of 
the two men, and in part jumbled togetlicr in a long 
flat box, were the other persons of tlie Drama. The 
hero's wife and one child, the hobby-horse, the 
doctor, the foreign gentleman who not being familiar 
with the language is unaUc in the represent.ition lo 
express his ideas otherwise than by the utterance of 
the word " Shallabalah " three distinct times, tlie 
Radical neighbour who will by no means admit that 
a tin bell is an organ, the executioner, and the Devil, 
were all here. Their owners had evidently come to 
that spot to make some needful repaijG in the stage 
arrangements, for one of them was engaged in bind- 
ing together a small gallows with thread, while the 
Other was intent upon iixing a new black wig, witli 
the aid of a small hammer and some lacks, upon tbe 
head of the Radical neighbour, who had been beaten 
bald. 

They raised their eyes when ihe old man sad his 
young comjjanion were close ujion them, and pausing 
in their work, returned their looks of curiosity- 
One of them, the actual exhilntor no doubt, was a 
little merry-faced man with a twinkling eye and a 
red nose, who seemed to have unconscioasly imbibed 
something of his hero's character. The other — that 
was he who took the money — had rather a careliil 
I look, which was perhaps inseparable 
n his occupation also. 
—jBraerry man was the first to greet the strangers 
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and following the old man's eyes, lie 
observed ihat perhaps that was the first time lie had 
ever «een a Punch off the stage. (Punch, it may be 
remarked, seemed to be pointing with the tip of his 
cap to a most Uourishiog epitaph, and to \x chuckling 
over it with all his heart.) 

"Why do you come here to do this J " said the 
old man, sitting liowu beside them, and looking at 
tlie figures with extreme delight. 

" Why you see," rejoined the little man, " we're 
putting up for to-night at the public-hou«e yonder, 
and it wouldn't do to let 'em see the present company 
undergoing repir." 

" No ! " cried the old man, making signs to Nell 
to listen, " why not, eh ! why not ? " 

" Because it would destroy all the delusion, and 
take away all the interest, wouldn't it i " replied the 
little man. " Would you care a ha'penny for the 
Lord Chancellor if you know'd him in private and 
without his wig ? — certainly not," 

" Good 1 " said the old man, venturing to Couch 
one of the puppets, and drawing away his hand with a 
shrill laugh. " Arc you going to show 'em to-night i 

" That is the intention, governor," replied the 
other, "and unless I'm much mistaken. Tommy 
Codlin is a calculating at this minute what we've 
lost through your coming ajran us. Cheer up. 
Tommy, it can't be much." 

The little man accompanied these latter word* 
with a wink, expressive of the estimate he had formed 
of the travellers' finances. 

To this Mr. Codlin, who had a eurly, grumbling 
manocr, replied, as he twitched launch olf the tomb- 
^' C and flung him into the bos. 
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" 1 don't care if wc haven't lost a farden, I 
you're too free. If you stood in front of the curiainf 
aiui see the public's faces as 1 do, you'd know hum 
natur" better." 

" Ah ! it's been the siwiling of you, Tommyta 
your taking to that branch, rejoined his companioir* 
" When you played the ghost in the reg'Iar 
in the fairs, you believed in everything— 
ghosts. But now you're a universal mistruster. 

" Never mind," said Mr. Codlin, with the air ofl 
a dificontented philosopher. " I know better now,J 
and p'raps I'm sorry for it." 

Turning over the figures in the box like 
who knew and despised them, Mr. Codlin < 
one forth and held it up for the inspection of hisi 

"Look here; here's all this Judy's clol 
ing CO pieces again. You haven't got a needle aDii| 
thread I supijosc ? " 

The little man sliook his heud, and scratched itB 
ruefiiUy as he contemplated this Bevere indisposition 
of a principal performer. Seeing that they « 
3 Joss, the child said timidly : 

*■ 1 have a needle, sir, in my basket, and thread! 
too. Will you let me try to mend it for you! 
think I can do it neater than you could." 

Even Mr. Codlin had nothing to urge against id 
proposal so seasonable. Nelly, kneebng down besideV 
the box, was soon buviiy engaged in her task, andl 
accomplishing it to a miracle. 

While she was thus engaged, the merry litth 
man looked at her widi an interest which did notl 

Siear to be diminished when he glanced : 
pless companion. When she had liniahed I 
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' -'^ork he thanked her, and inquired whither ihey were 
travelling, 

« N — no further to-night, I think," «aid the child, 
looking towards her grandfather. 

" If you're wanting a place to stop at," the mat) 
remarked, " I 'should advise yon to lake up at the 
same house with us. That'i it — the long, tow, white 
house there. It's very cheap." 

The old man, notwithstanding his fatigue, would 
have remained in the churchyard all night if his new 
acquaintance had stayed there too. As he yielded to 
this saggeetion a ready and rapturous assent, they all 
rose and walked away together j he keeping dose to 
the box of puppets in which he was quite absorbed, 
tite merry little man carrying it siting over his arm by 
a strap attached to it for the purpose, Nelly having 
hold of her grandfather's hand, and Mr. Codlin 
sauntering slowly behind, casting up at the church 
tower and neighbouring trees such looks as he was 
accustomed in town-practice to direct to drawing- 
room and nursery windows, when seeking for a 
profitable spot on which to plant the show. 

The |iublic-hou8e was kept by a fat old landlord 
and landlady who made no objection to receiving 
their new guests, but praised Nelly's beauty and were 
at tmce prcposaessed in her behalf. There was no 
other company in the kitchen bat the two showmen, 
and the child felt very thankful that tliey had fallen 
upon such good quarters. The landlady was very 
much astonished to learn that they had come oil the 
way from London, and appeared to have no little 
curiosity touching their farther destination. The 
child parried her enquiries as well as she could, and 
Wh no great trouble, for finding that they appeared 
bgive hur pain, the old lady desisted. 
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" These two gpnticraen have ordered supper ii 
hour's time," she said, taking her into the bar; " 
your befit plan will be ta sop with them. MeantiiM 
you shall have a little mitc of eomething that'll doyi 
good, for I'm sure you must want it nfter all ; 
gone through to-day. Now, don't look after the ol 
gentleman, because when you've drunk that, he si 
have some too." 

As Dothing could induce the child to leave i 
alone, however, or to touch anything in which he « 
not the iirst and greatest sharer, the old lady v/m 
obliged to help liim lirst. When they had been tl 
relreshed, the whole house hurried away into an emj 
stable where the show stood, and where, by the ligl 
of a few flaring candles stuck round a hoop whid 
hung by a line from the ceiling, it was to be forlliwitS 
exhibited. 

And now Mr. Thomas Codlin, the misanthropet 4 
after blowing away at the Pan's pipes until he WW I 
intensely wretched, took his station on one lidc of I 
the checked drapery which concealed the mover «f '1 
the figures, and putting his hands in his pockets pro*.-! 
pared to reply to all questions and remarks of Punch,,! 
and to make a dismal feint of being his moi 
private friend, of believing in him to the fullest a 
most unlimited extent, of knowing that he eojayxt'l 
day and night a merry and glorious existence in that 4 
temjile, and that he was at all times and onder eveq^A 
circumstance the same intelligent and joyful [lersav 
that the spectators tlien beheld him. All this Mm 
Codlin did with the air of a mnn who had made 
his mind for the worst and was quite resigned ; 
eye slowly wandering about during the briskest r 
partee to observe the effect upon tiie audi 
particularly die impression made u'pmi tine \mA\w 



■ fandlady, which might be productive of very 

Trtant results in conacxioD with the supper, 
poo this head, however, he had no cause for any 
anxiety, for the whole performance was apiilauded to 
the echo, and voluntary contributions were showered 
in with a liherahty which testiliEd yet more Btrongly 
to the general delight. Among the laughter none 
waa more laud and frequent ihati the old man's. 
Nell's wns unheard, for she, poor child, with her 
head drooping on his shoulder, had fallen asleep, and 
slept too soundly to be roused by any of his efforts to 
awaken her to a participation in his glee. 

The supper was very good, but she was too tired 
to eat, and yet would not leave the old man until she 
had kissed him in his bed. He, happily insensible 
to every care and anxiety, sat listening with a vacant 
smile and admiring face to all that his new friends 
said ; and it was not until they retired yawning to 
their room, that he followed the child up stairs. 

It was but a loft partitioned into two compartments, 
where they were to rest, but they were well pleased 
with their lodging and had hoped for none so good. 
The old man was uneasy when he had lain down, and 
begged that Nell would come and sit at his bedside 
as she had done for so many nights. She hastened 
to him, and sat there till he slept. 

There was a liicle window, hardly more than a 
chink in the wall, in her room, and when she left 
him, she opened it, quite wondering at the silence. 
The sight of the old church and the graves about it 
in the moonlight, and the dark trees whispering among 
themselves, made her more thoughtful than before, 
She closed the window again, and twitting down upon 
I the bed, thought of the hfe thai was be&wi vtero, 
■■Kttr bad a little money, bat it waa ncv-j \«ic,-sQi 
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when that waa gone, they must begin to beg. Tl 
was one piece of gold among it, and ao emergE 
might come when its worth to iheiti would be 
creased a hundred fold. Tt would be best to 
this coin, and never produce it unless their cast 
absolutely desperate, and no other resource wai 
ihem. 

Her resolution taken, she sewed the piece of 
into her dress, and going to bed with a lighter 
I tank into a deep slumber. 



Chapter the Seventeenth 

ANOTHER bright day shining in through t 
. small casement, and claiming fellowship with ' 

' the kindred eyes of the child, awoke her. At sight 
[ df the strange room and its unaccustomed objects she 
\ started up in alarm, wondering how she had been 
oved Irom the familiar chamber in which she 
seemed to have fallen asleep last night, and whitlier 
she had been conveyed. But another glance around 
called to her mind all that had lately passed, and she 
sprang fron) het bed, hoping and trustful. 

It was yet early, and the old man being still aslce 
she walked out into the churchyard, brushing the d 
from the long grass with her feet, and often turniq 
aside into places where it grew longer than in other 
that she might not tread upon the graves. She ft _ 
a curious kind of pleasure in lingering among the«|^:l 
Isouses of the dead, and read the inscriptions on 
tombs of tie good peojilc (_a gveat, Bwmte of g 
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P^B^it were buried there), passing od from one tu 

V. another with increasing interest. 

It was a very quiet place, as Euch a place should 
be, save for the cawing of the rooks who had built 
their nesta among the branches of some tall old trees, 
and were calling to one another, high up in the air, 
Firet one sleek bird, hovering near his ragged house 
as it swung and dangled in the witid, uttered his 
hoarse cry, ijuite by chance as it would seem, and in 
a sober tone as though he were but talking to himself. 
Another answered, and he called again, but louder 
than before ; then another spoke and then another ; 
and each time the first, aggravated by contradiction, 
insisted on his case more strongly. Other voices, 
ulent till now, struck in from boughs lower down and 
higher up and midway, and to the right and left, and 

I Irom the tree-tops; and others, arriving hastily from 

I the grey church turrets and old belfry window, joined 

II the clamour which rose and fell, and swelled and 
I dropped again, and still went on ; and all this noisy 

contention amidst a skimming to and fro, and light- 
1 ing on fresh branches, and frequent change of place, 
j which satirised the old restlessness of those who lay 
I BO still beneath the moss and turf below, and the 
I useless strife in which they had worn away their lives. 
j Frequently raising her eyes to the trees whence 

I ihe»e sounds came down, and feeling as though they 
I made the place more quiet than perfect silence would 
I have done, the child loitered from grave tu grave, 

now stopping to replace with careful hands the bramlile 
I which had started from sonte green mound it helped 
I to keep in shape, and now peeping through one of 
I the low latticed windows into the church, with its 
■ .fiiorm-catcn books upon the desks, and havtR, i^ 
L^i^iMoed-^reen mouidetln^ tiom \V.c ■^■♦i ivftsa isA 
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leaving the raked wt>od to view. There were the 
seats where the poor old people sat, worn spare, 
and yellow like themselveH j the rugged font wbere 
children had' their names, tlie homely altar where 
they knelt in after life, the plain black Iressels fhat 
bore their weight on tl»eir laai visit to the coo) old 
shady church. Everything told of long use 
i]iiiet slow decay ; die very bell-rope in the porch 
was frayed into a fringe, and hoary with old age. 

She was looking at a humble stone which told of 
a young "1^1 who had died at twenty-three years old| 
City-five years ago, when she heard a faltering (tep 
approaching, and looking round naw a feeble woman 
bent with the weight of years, who toWered to the 
foot of chat name grave and asked her to rend the 
writing on the stone. The old woman thanked her 
when she had done, saying that she had had ih« 
words by heart for many a long, long year, but could 
not see them now. 

"Were you his mother ? " naid the child. 

" I was his wife, my dear." 

She the wife of a young man of three-and-twenty! 
Ah, true ! It was fifty-live years ago. 

" You wonder to hear me say ihst," remarked the 
old woman, shaking her head. " You're nol 
first. Older tiilk than you have wondered al 
aame thing before now. Yen, I was his wife. Deatli 
doeun't change us more than life, ray dear." 

" Do you come here often ? '■ asked the child. 

" I sit here very often in the summer time," : 
answered ; " I used to come here once to cry and 
iDoum, hut that was a weary while ago, bless Godl " 
I pluck the daisies as they grow, and take them 
'' siiid the old woman after a short silence. "T 
llowers so well asthcWiaMWferfv fct («e- 
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i-fifty year. It's a long time, and I'm getting very 
old ! " 

Theo growbg garrulous upon a tlicme witich was 
listener though it were but a child, she 
told her how ahe had wept and moaned and prayed 
to die herself, when this happened ; and how when 
ahe first came to that place, a young creature strong 
in love and grief, she had hoped that her heart was 
breaking as it aeemed to be. But that time passed 
by, and although she continued to he sad when »he 
catne there, still she could bear to come, and bo went 
on until it was pain no longer, biic a solemn plcaeure, 
and a duty ahe had learned to like. And now that 
five -and -fifty years were gone, she spoke of the dead 
man as if he had been her oon or grflndsoo, with a 
kind of pity for hii youth, growing out of her own 
old age, and an exalting of his strength and nianly 
beauty as compred trith her own weakness and de- 
cay i and yet she spoke about him as her husband 
too, and Uiinkiog of herself in connexion with him, 
as she used to be and not as she was now, talked of 
their meeting in another world as if he were dead but 
yesterday, and she, separated from her former self, 
were thinking of the happiness of that comely girl 
who seemed to have died with him. 

The child left her gathering the flowera that grew 
upon the grave, and thoughtfully retraced her steps. 

The old m.in was hy this time up and dressed. 
Mr. Codlin, still doomed to contemplate the harsh 
realities of existeDce, was packing among his linen 
the candle-ends which had been saved frMn the 
previous night's performance ; while bis companion 
received the coroplimcnls of all the loungers in 
the stable-yard, who, unable to Bepaiaxc Viwi ftoiw 
the master-mind of Punch, set \\\«n Ao-wvi a's Wi-*S 
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n importance to that merry outlaw, and loved hiajj 
scarcely Issb, When he had Bufficiently a 
ledged hia popularity he came in lo breakfast, i 
which meal they all sat down together. 

" And where are you goiiig to-day ? 
little man, addressing himfielf to Nell. 

" Indeed I hardly know, — we have not determi 
yet," replied the child. 

"We re going on to the races," said the little i 
" If that's your way and you like to have i 
company, let us travel together. If you pefer _ 
alone, only say the word and you'll 6nd that we shan^ 
trouble you." 

" We'll go with you," said the old man, 
— with them, with them." 

The child considered for a moment, and reflectiin 
that she must shordy beg, and could scarcely hope H 
do so at a better place than where crowds of ri 
ladies and gentlemen were assemUed together 
purpawB of enjoyment and festivity, determined t 
accompany these men so far. She tlierefore thanked 
the little man for his olTer, and said, glancing timidly 
towards his friend, that if there was no objection to 
their accompanying them as far as the race town — ■ 

" Objection ! " said the little man. " Now I 
gracious for once. Tommy, and say that you'd r: 
they went with us, 1 know you would. Be gracioiH 
Tommy." 

" Trotters," said Mr. Codlin, who talked i 
slowly and eat very greedily, as is not 
ivith philosophers and misanthropes ; " 



" Why, what hai 
" Nokarm at all it 
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■B^bed Mr. Codlio ; " but the principle'B a dangcr- 
I oua one, and you're too free I tell you." 

" Well, are they to go with ue or not ? " 
" Yes, they are," said Mr. Codlin ; " bui you 
might have made a favour of it, mightn't you ! " 
I The real same of the tittle man was Harris, bnt it 

' had gradually merged into tKe less euphonious one of 
I Trotters, which, with the prefatory adjective, Short, 
had been conferred upon him by reason of the small 
size of his legK. Short Trotters, however, being a 
compound name, inconvenient of use in friendly 
dialogue, the gentleman on whom it had been be- 
stowed was known among his intimates either as 
" Short," or " Trotters," and was seldom accosted 
at fiill length as Short Trotters, except in formal 
I conversations and on occasions of ceremony. 

Short, then, or Trotters, as the reader pleases, 
returned unto the remonstiance of his iriend Mr. 
Thomas Codlin a jocose answA calculated to torn 
aside his discontent ; and applying himself with great 
relish to the cold boiled beef, the tea, and bread and 
butter, strongly impressed upon his companions that 
they should do the like. Mr, Codlin indeed re- 
quired no such persuasion, as he had already eat as 
much as he could possibly carry and was now moist- 
ening his clay with strong ale, whereof he took deep 
draughts with a ei!eni relish and invited nobody to 
partake, — thus again strongly indicating his misan- 
thropical turn of mind. 

Breakfast being at length over, Mr. Codlin called 
the bill, and charging the ale to the company gener- 
ally (a practice also savouring of misanthropy) 
divided the sum-total into two fair and equal parts, 
aoaigning one moiety to himself and (Vw^, a.rt&. 
t other to Nelly and het gtandiaXivM, '^Ve** 
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being duly discharged and all tilings ready for thein 
departure, tliey took farewell of the landlord a 
landlady and resumed tJie!r journey. 

And here Mr. Codlio's false pOEitiou in society J 
and the effect it wrought upon his wounded spiHtytl 
were Btrongly illustrated; for whereas he had beea| 
last night accosted by Mr. Punch iis " ma 
had by inference left the audience to understand that 
he maintained that individual for his own 
entertainment and delight, here he was, now, painfuUn 
walking beneath the burden of that nfline Punch ■ 
temple, and bearing it bodily upon his shoulders oaxj 
sultry day and alotig a dusty road. In plac 
Uveoing his patron with a constant liie of vi 
cheerful rattle of his quarter-staff on the heads of hit^ 
relations and acquaintance, here was that bean 
Punch utterly devoid of spine, all slack and droo^r^ 
in a dark box, with his lege doubled up n ' ' ' 
neck, and not one of his social qualities remaining, 1 

Mr. Codlin trudged heavily on, exchanging a 
or two at intervals with Short, and stopping to ti 
and growl occasionally. Short led the way ; w: 
the flat box, the private luggage (which was i 
extensive) tied up in a bundle, and a brazen truin[ 
slung from his shoulder-blade. Nell and her grand- 
father walked next htm on either hand, and Thontu 
Codlin brought up the rear. 

When they came to any town or villag 
to a detached liouee of good appearance, Shoit blev 
a blast upon the brazen trumpet and carolled a frag-J 
raent of a song in that hilarious tone c 
Punches and their consorts. If people hurried tr 
the windows, Mr. Codlin pitched the temple, a' 
hamiy unfurling the drapery and concealing ShorlJ 
therewith, /Jourishcd hyattvicaft^ tm \iM ' 
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irnicd an air. 1'hen the tnlerlBinment began aa 
as might be ; Mr, Codlin having the reiponsi- 
bility of deciding on its lengtli and of protracting 
expediting the time for the hero's final triumph o 
the Enemy of mankind, according as he judged ihatt 
the after-crop of halfpence would be pjeniiful or 
scant. When it had been gathered in to the last 
farthing, he resumed his load and on they 
again. 

Sometimes tliey played out the toll aeross a bridge 
or ferry, and once exhibited by particular desire at 
a turnpike, where the collector, being drunk in his 
Bolitude, paid down a shilling to have it to himself. 
There was one small place of rich promise in which 
their hopes were blighted, for a favourite character 
in the play having gold-lace upon his coat and being, 
a meddling wooden-headed fellow was held lo ' 
libel on the beadle, for which reason the autho 
enforced n quick retreat; but they were generally 
well received, and seldom left a town without a troop 
of ragged children Khouting at their heels. 

They made a long day's journey, despite these. 
interniptionfi, and were yet upon the road when die 
moon was shining in the sky. Short beguiled tht:' 
time with songs and jests, and made the best of. 
everything that happened. Mr, Codlin on the other' 
hand, cursed his fate, and all the hollow things of) 
earth (but Punch especially), and hmped along with. 
the ihcitre on his back, a prey to the iMiterest 
chagrin. 

They had stopped to rest beneath a (inger-port 

where four roads met, and Mr. Codlin in his decp^ 

misanthropy had let down the drapery and seated' 

" ' elf in the bottom of the show, in-ow^Ac Ws tooT"-'' 

and dibdaiiital of the comYM^I o'i ^^^ ^'^" 
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I, when two monstrouG shadows were 
stalking towards tlieni from a. turning in the road b 
which they had come. The child was at Urct " 
terrified by the aighl of these gaunt giant* — for 
they looked as they advanced with iofty Bt 
beneath the shadow of the trees — but Short, tclliq 
her there was nothing to fear, blew a blast u[>on t 
trumpet, which was answered by a cheerful shout, j 

" It's Grinder's lot, an't it ? " cried Mr. Short q 
a loud key. 

" Yes," replied a couple of shrill 

"Come oa then," said Short. "Let's have a looq 
at you, 1 thought it waa you." 

Thus invited, " Grinder's lot " approached will 
redoubled spceil and soon came up with the litdj 
party. Mr. Grinder's company, familiarly termed i 
lot, coDBisted of a young gentleman and a young la<' 
on stilts, and Mr. Grinder himself, who used t 
natural legs for pedestrian purposes atid carried at h 
back a drum. The public costume of the young^ 
people was of the Highland kind, but the niglit being 
damp and cold, the young gentleman wwe over his 
kilt a man's pea jacket reaching to his ankles, and a 
glazed hat ; the young lady too was muffled in an old 
cloth |)eli3se and had a handkerchief tied about her 
head. Their Scotch bonnets, ornamented with 
[Jumes of jet black feathers, Mr. Grinder 



" Bound for the races, J see," said Mr. Grind 
coming up out of breath. " So are we. How ai 
you. Short '. " With that they shook hands in 
very friendly manner. Tlic young people being too 
hi^ up for the ordinary salutations, saluted Sliorb 
after Ibeir own fashion. The young gentleman 
twmed up his right slik and \)a\.\K4 \vvm t 
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kOulder, and the young Indy rattled her tam- 
bourine. 

" Practice ? " said Short, pointing to the stilts. 

" No," returned Grinder, " It comes either to 
walkin' in 'em or carryin' of 'em, and they like 
walkin' in 'em heel. It's wery pleasant for the 
prospects. Which road are you takin' ! We go 
ilie Highest." 

"Why, the fact in," said Short, " that we were 
going the longest way, because then we could atop 
for tlie night, a nule and a half on. But three or 
four mile gained to-night h bo manysaved to-morrow, 
and if you keep on, I think our lieNt way h to do the 

" Where's your partner ? " inquired Grinder. 

■' Here he is," cried Mr. Thomaa Codlin, pre- 
senting hie head and face in the proscenium of the 
stage, and exhibiting an expression of countenance 
not often seen tliere; "and he'll see hh partner 
boiled alive before he'll go on lo-night. That's 
what lie Eays." 

"Well, don't say such things as them, in a spear 
which is dewoted to something plcaaanter," urged 
Short. " Respect associations. Tommy, even if you 
do cut up rough." 

" Rough or smooth," said Mr. Codlin, beating his 
lisnd on ttie little footboard where Punch, wfieh 
suddenly struck with the symmetry of his legs «id 
their capacity for lilk stockings, is accustomed to 
exhibit them to popular admiration, '* rough or 
smooth, I won't go further than the mile and a half 
to-night. I put up at the Jolly Sandboys and no- 
where else If you like to come there, come there, 
_i> on by yourself, go on tpj -jtyassAS.^ 
udo without me if you can." 
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So aayiDg, Mr. CoHlin dj appeared from the scene 
and immediately presented himself outside the thcat '' 
look it on his Bhouldere at a jerk, and made offv 
most remarkable agility. 

Any further controversy being now out of the 
question, Short was fain to part with Mr. Grinder 
and his pupils and to follow his morose companion. 
After lingering at the finger-post for a few minutes 
to see the stilts frisking away in the moonlight and 
the bearer of the drum toiling slowly after ttiemi he 
blew a few notes upon the trumpet as a parting salute, 
and haHtened with all speed to follow Mr. Codlia, 
With this view he gave his unoccupied hand to Nell, 
and bidding her be of good cheer as they would 
soon be at tlie end of their journey for chat night, 
and stimulating the old man with a similar assura: 
led them at a pretty awifi pace towards tlieir des' 
ation, which he was the less unwilling to make t 
as the moon was now overcast and the clouds wen 
threatening rain. 



Chapter the Eighteenth 

THE Jolly Sandboys was a small road-side ii 
of pretty ancient date, with a sign repre* 
senting three Sandboys increasing their jollity * ' " 
as many jugs of ale and bags of gold, creaking 
swinging on its post on the opposite nide of the roatL M 
As the travellers had observed that day many iodica-* 
tions of their drawing nearer and nearer to the race 
town, such as gipsy camps, carts laden with gambling 
booths and their appurtenances, itinerant showmen of h 
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P^firiooa kinda, and beggars and tramjiera of every 
degree, all wending iheir way in the same direction, 
Mr. Codlin was Tearfiil of Ending the accommoda- 
tions forestalled ; this fear increasiog as he diminished 
the distance between himself and the hostelry, he 
I quickened his pace, and notwithstanding the burden 
l' he had U> carry, maintained a round trot undl he 
reached the threshold. Here he had the gratification 
I of finding that his fears were without foundation, for 
the landlord was leaning against the door-post look- 
ing lazily at the rain, which had by this time begun 
to descend heavily, and no tinkling of cracked bell, 
' nor boisterous shout, nor noisy chorus, gave note of 

company within. 
I " All alone ! " said Mr. Codlin, putting down his 

bnrden and itiiping his forehead. 
I "All alone as yet," rejoined the landlord, glanc- 

ing at the sky, "but we shall have more company to- 
I night 1 expect. Here one of you boys, carry Uiat 
' show into the bam. Make haste in out of the wei, 
I Tom ; when it came on to rain I told 'em to make 
I . the fire up, and there's a glorious blaze in the kitchen, 
I I can tell you." 

I Mr. Codlin followed with a willing mind, and soon 

'. found that the landlord had not commended his 

I preparations without good reason, A mighty lire 

I was bla/ing on the hearth and roaring up the wide 

chimney witli a cheerful sound, which a large iron 

I cauldron, bubbling and simmering in the heat, lent 

its pleasant aid to swell. There was a deep red 

ruddy blush upon the room, and when the landlord 

stirred the fire, sending the (lames skipping and leap- 

I ing up — when he look off the lid of the iron pot and 

II Hfctrc rushed out .1 savoury smell, •»i\\\\e V.V« \«lii^\a'j, 
^^^■1 grew deeper and more ricVij ani -mv ^M.^c^-'^isa» 
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Eteam came floating out, hanging in a lielicioiu ir 
above their heads — when he did this, Mr. CodJifl 
heart was touched. He sat down in the chimne 
comer and smiled. 

Mr. Codiin sat smiling in Che chimney-ca 
eyeing the landlord as with a roguish look he hdl 
the cover in his hand, and, feigning that hi) doiag^l 
was needful to the welfare of the cookery, suflerfT 
the delightful sieam to tickle the Dostrila of hii g' 
The glow of the fire was upon the landlord's 
head, and upon his twinkling eye, and upon I 
watering mouth, and upon his pimpled face, t 
upon his round fat figure. Mr. Codlb drew 1 
sleeve across his lips, and said in a niurmuriQ}> v 
"What is it?" 

" It's a stew of tripe," said the landlord smackii^ 
his lipa, "and cow-heel," Rmacking them agaii 
" and hacon," smacking them once more, " 
steak," smacking them for the fourth time, ' 
peas, cauliHowem, new potatoes, and sparrow-grad 
all working up togethei' in one delicious gravy^ 
Having come to the climax, he smacked his li|j 
a great many times, and taking a long hearty si 
of the fragrance that was hovering about, put w 
cover again witli the air of one whose toils on 

" Ai what time will it be ready i " anked 1 
Codiin faimly. 

" It'll be done to a turn," said the landlord looli. 
ing up at the clock — and the very clock had a colot 
in its fat white face, and looked a clock for Jol^ 
Sandboys to consult — *' it'll be done to a turn d 
twenty -two minutes before eleven.'-' 

"Then," said Mr. Codiin, "fetch m 
' ifjr/i) ale, and don't \et aTi^XioA^ W\o^ ii 
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^^HProoiii cvcD so much aa n biscuit tiJl the tiiric 

" arrives." 

Nodding his approval of this decisive and maoly 
course of procedure, the landJord retired lo draw the 
beer, and preeeotly returning with it, aj>plied litmself 

I to warm the same to a simall tin vessel shaped fiinael- 

I wise,far the convenience of sticking it far down in the 
fire and getting; at the bright places. This was soon 
done, and he handed it over to Mr. CodJin with that 
creamy froth upon the surface which is one of the 
happy circumstflncps attendant upon moiled malt. 

Greatly softened by this soothing beverage, Mr. 
Gxllin DOW bethought him of his componionR, and 
acquainted mine host of the Sandboys that their 
arrival might be shortly looked for. The rain was 
rattling againtit the windows and pouring down in 
torrents, and such was Mr. Cwllin's extreme amia- 
bility of mind, that he more than once expressed his 
earnest hope that they would not be so foulish as to 
get wet. 

At length they arrived, drenched with the rain 
and presenting a most miserable appearance, noCwilh- 
stonding that Slwrt had sheltered the child as well as 
he could under the skirts of his own cont, and they 
were nearly breathless from the haste they had made. 
But their steps were no sooner heard upon the road 
than the landlord, who had been at the outer docx' 
anxiously watching for their coming, rushed intA the 
kitchen and took the cover oif. The effect was 
electrical. They all came in with smiling faces, 
though the wet was dripping from their clothes upon 
the iloor, and Short's first remark was, " What a 
delicious smell ! " 

'.itj in not very difficult to iovj^et. raia acA vtwiVi 
"■ * ' " a cheerful fire, aniV m a \«\^\ Turarav- 
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They were furnished wiili iili|i|ierii and such dry 
garmeatB as the house or their own bundles ufibrdetL 
and ensconcing themselTea, as Mr. Codlin had alreadi^ 
done, in the warm chimney-cMncr, soon forgot iheipB 
late roubles or only remembered them as enhanc' 
the delights of the ja-esent time. Overpowered t_ 
the warmth and comibrc and the fatigue they had 
undergone, Nelly and the old man had not long] 
taken their seals here, when they fell asleep, 

" Who are they ? " whispered the landlord. 

Short shook his head, and wished he knew himself^ 

" Don't jroH know?" asked the host, turning ti 
Mr. Codlin. 

" Not 1," he replied. " They're no good, 
suppose." 

"They're no harm," said Short. " 
upon that. I tell you what — it's plain that 
man an't in liis right mind—" 

" If you haven't got anything newer than 
say," growled Mr, Codlin, glancing at the clorkJ 
" you'd better let us fix our minda upon the sup|)er,J 
and not disturli us." ■ 

" Hear me out, won't you ? " retorted hii; friend'] 
" It's very plain to me, besides, that they're b 
used to this way of life. Don't tell me that tt 
handsome child has been in the habit of prov4iiq 
about as she's done these last two or three days. 
know better." 

" Well, who ilofs tell you she has ? " growledl 
Mr. Codlin, again glancing at the clock and iroi 
to the cauldron, "can't you think of anything n 
suitable to present circumstances than saying thiogt 
and then contradicting 'em ? " 

"/ wish somebody would give you your supper," 
returned Short, " for thcte'W be no \icatt <* ^twi'>i 
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Have you tieen how unKiouR tlie old man is 
>n — always wanting to be furder away — 
furder. awny. Have you seen that ? " 

"Ah ! what then ! " muttered Thomas Codtin. 

"This, dien," said Short. "He has given hie 
friends the slip. Mind what I say, — he has given 
his Friends tlie slip, and persuaded this delicate young 
creetur all along of her fondness for him to be his 
guide and travelling companion — where to, he knows 
no more than the Man in the Moon. Now, I'm 
not a going to stand that." 

" T'ea're not a going to stand that ! " cried Mr. 
Codlin, glancing at the clock again and pulling his 
hair with botli hands in a kind of frenzy, but 
whether occasioned by his companion's observation 
or the tardy pace of Time, it was difficult to deter- 
mine. "Here's n world to live in! " 

" T," rqieated Short emphatically and slowly, 
*' am not a going to stand it. I am not a going to 
■ce this fair young child a fitlling into bad hands, 
and getting among people that she's no more fit for, 
than they are co get among angels as iheir ordinary 
chums. Therefore when they dewelopc an intention 
of parting company from us, I shall take measures 
for detaining of 'em, and restoring 'em to their 
friends, who I dare say have had tlieir disconsola- 
tion pasted up on every wall in London by this 

"Short," said Mr. Codlin, who with his head 
upon his hands, and his elbows on his knees, had 
been shaking himself im]iatiently fjom side to side 
up to this point and occasionally stamping on the 
graund, but who now looked up with eag,er e<{«&\ 
__^it'e possible that there maj be 
"*-? in what you've said. If xViei' 
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lould be a reward, Sliort, remember Uiat we'n 
partners in everything ! " 

His companion hiul ooly time to nod a. br 
assent to this position, for the child awoke at t 
They had drawn close together during tl 
whispering, and now hastily separated a 
rather awkwardly endeavouring to exchaagE 
casual remarks in their usual tone, whi 
itsteps were heard without, and fresh compaiqi 
entered. 

These were no other than four very dismal d 
came pattering in one after the other, heade< 
1 old bandy dog of particularly mournful aBpe 
stopping when the last of his followers I 
B far as the doc»', erected himself ujHin his hini 
and looked routtd at his companions, 
■diately stood upon their hind legs, in a j^ 
and melancholy row. Nor was this the only r 
markable circumstance about these dogs, for each a 
them wore a kind of little coal of some gaudy colog 
trimmed with tarnished spangles, and one of then 
had a cap upon his head, tied very carefully li 
his chin, which had fallen down upon his no« 
completely obscured ona eye ; add to this, that t 
gaudy coats were all wet through and discoloui 
with rain, and that the wearers were splashed a 
dirty, and some idea may be formed of the unusul 
appearance ol these new visitors to the Jolly Sandboyi 
Neither Short nor the landlord nor Thomi 
Codlin, however, were the least surprised, mere) 
remarking that these were .Terry'a dogs and thl 
Jerry could not be far behind, ^lo there the tlog 
stood, patiently winking and gaping and looktii| 
remely hard at the boiling pot, until Jerry him 
appeared, when they a\l dtoYvA Aiwir a" 
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and walked about the loom in their natural manner. 
This posture it must be confessed did not much 
improve their appearance, as their own personal tails 
and their coat tails — both capital things in their way 
— did not agree together. 

Jerry, the manager oi tliese dancing dogs, was a 
tall black- whiskered man in a veUeteen coat, who 
seemed well known to the landlord and his guests 
and accosted them with great cordiality. Diaeti- 
cunibering himself of a barrel-organ which he placed 
upon a chair, and retaining in his hand a small whip 
wherewith to awe his company of comedians, he 
come up to the lire to dry himself^ and entered ii 



"Your peo]jlc don't usually travel in character, 
do Lhey i " said Short, pointing to the dresses of the 
dogs. "It must come expensive if they do J " 

" No," replied Jerry, " no, it's not the cusi 
with us. But we've been playing a little on 
road lo-day, and we come out with a new wardrobe 
at the races, so I didn't think it worth while to slop 
to undress. Down, Pedro ! " 

This was addressed to the dog with the cap o: 
who being a new member of the company and n 
quite certain of his duty, kept his unobscured eye 
aoxtously on his master, and was perpetually starting 
upon his hind legs when there was no occasion, and 
falling down again. 

" I've got a animal here," said Jerry, putting hie 
hand into the capacious pocket of his coat, and div- 
ing into one corner as if he were feeling for a small 
orange or an apple or some such article, "a animal 
here, wot I lliink you know something of, Short." 

f'Ah!" cried Short, "let's bave x loot w. 



^^ 
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iece he is," said ,'erry, producing a litt 
lenrier from his pocket. " He was once a Toby d 
yours wam'i he ! " 

In Borae versions of the great drama of Put 
there is 3 small dog — a modern innovation — BUppo 
to be the private pro[)erly of that gentleman 
name is always Toby. This Toby has been stolfSl 
in youth from another gentleman, and fraadiilendj| 
M^d to the conliding hero, who having i 
himeelf has no suspieion that it lurks in others; 
Toby, entertaining a grateful recollection of his d 
master, and scorning to attach himself to an' 
patrons, not only reftises to smoke a pipe a 
bidding of Punch, but to mark his old fidelity n 
strongly, seizes him by the nose and wrings the sami 
with violence, at which instance of canine attachmen 
the spectators are deeply affected. Thi 
character which the little terrier in question I 
once sustained; if there had been any dou' 
the subject he would speedily have resolved it I; 
his conduct ; for not only did he, on seeing Shoe 
give the strongest tokens of lecogniiion, but catchiiU 
sight of (he ^at box he harked so furiously at t 
pasteboard nose which he knew was inside, that 
master was obliged to gather him up and put hii^ 
into his pocket again, to the great relief of the whot 
comjwny. 

T. he landlord now busied himself in laying i 
clolh, in which process Mr. Codlin obligingly asait 
by setting forth bis own knife and fork in the n 
convenient place and establishing himself behid 
them. When everything was ready, the laodloT 
toot off tlie cover lor the last time, and thm indee 
diere burst forth stich a goodly promise of suppe 
It if he had olTcted to put \t onajamoxVMiWw 
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ponemeot, he would ceitainly have been 
d OD his own hearth. 

However, he did Dothing of the kind, but instead 
thereof assisted a stout Bervanl girl in turning the 
contents of the cauldron bto a large tureen j a pro- 
ceeding which the dogs, proof against varioUB hot 
splashes which fell upon their noses, watched witii 
terrible eagerness. At length the dish was lifted on 
the table, and mugs of ale having been previously net 
round, little Nell ventured to say grace, and supper 
began. 

At this juncture the poor dogs were standing on 

' their hind lego quite surprisingly ; the child, having 

pity on them, wan about to cast some raoisels of food 

to them before she tasted it herself, hungry though 

she was, when their master interposed. 

" No, my dear, no, not an atom from anybody's 
hand but mine if you please. That dog," said 
Jerry, pointing out the old leader of the troop, and 
speaking in ■ terrible voice, " lost a halfpenny to- 
day, //r goes without his supper." 

The unfortunate creature dropped upon his fore- 
legs directly, wagged his tail, and looked imploringly 
at fais master. 

"You must be more careful, sir," said Jerry, 
walking coolly to the chair where he had placed the 
organ, and setting the stop. " Come here. Now, 
sir, you play away at that, while we have supper, 
and leave off if you dare." 

The dog immediately began to grind most moura- 
fiil music. His master having shown him the whip 
resimied his seat and called up the others, who, at 
hia directions, formed in a row, standing upright as 
a file of soldiers. 
^How, gentlemen," said Jctv^,\ooV\nt av -Aieva 
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attentively, " The dog whose nanie's called, 
The dogs whose naineB an'l called, keep qoich 
Carlo ! " 

The lucky iadividual whose aame was i 
snapped up the morEel thrown towards him, bui 
of the others moved a muscle. In this manne 
were fed at the discretion of their master. Mcan< 
while the dog in disgrace ground hard at the orgaof 
sometimes in quick time, sometimes in slow, bi 
never leaving off for an instant. When the knivi 
and forks rattled very much, or any of his fellow 
got an unusually large piece of fat, he accompanie 
the music with a short howl, but he immediately 
checked it on his master looking round, and appli 
liimselfwith increased diligence to the Old Hundiedtb, 



Chapter the Nineteenth 

SUPPER was not yet over, when there arriv. 
at the Jolly Sandboys two more travellt 
bound for the same haven as the rest, who had ' 
walking in the rain for some hours, and came i 
shining and heavy with water. One of tliese wi 
the proprietor of a giant, and a little lady wilhoi 
legs or arms, who had jogged forward in a van ; tt 
other, a silent gentleman who earned his living b 
showing tricks upon the cards, and who had rathn 
deranged the natural expression of his counten 
by putting small leaden lozenges into his eyes 
bringing them out at his mouth, which was or 
his professional accomplishments. The name of th( 
/frit of ilicse new-comer» wa& VijKvw, Uw ailier, 
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^^^Habty aa a pleabaat satire upon his ugliness, was 

I colled Sweet William. To render them aa comfort- 

r able aa he codd, the landlord bestirred himeelf 

nimbly, and in a very short time both gentlen 

were perfecdy at their ease. 

" How's the Giant ? " said Short, when they all 
aat smoking round the lire. 

" Rather weak upon his legs," returned Mr. 
Vutfin. "I begin to be afraid he's going aE the linee. 
*' Th.it'ii a bad look-out," said Short. 
"Ay! Bad bdeed," replied Mr. Vuffin, c» 
lemplating the fire with a sigh. " Once get a giant 
shaky on his lege, and the public care no more about 
htm than they do for a dead cabbage-slalk." 

"What becomes of the old giants J " said Short, 
I turoiof; to him again after a little retjeccion. 

" They're usually kept in carawans to wait upon 
the dwarfs," said Mr. Vutfin. 

"The maintaimng of 'em must come expensive, 
when they can't be shown, eh ? " remarked Short, 
eyeing him doubtfully. 

■< It's better that, than letting 'em go upon the 
pariah or about the streets," said Mr. Vulfin. 
'< Once make a giant common and giants will never 
draw again. Look at wooden legs. If there v 
only one man with a wooden leg what a property 
1 AT'dbc!" 

' " So he would ! " observed the landlord and 

Short both together. " That's very true." 

" Instead of which," pursued Mr. Vuffin, " if 
you was to advertise Shakspeare played entirely by 
wooden legs, it's my belieiF you wouldn't draw a 
sixpence." 

*' I don't suppose you would," said Shoct.. fwA. 
Ihiandlord said so coo. 
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"This shows, you see," said Mr. Vuffin, wavin 
bis pipe with an argumimtative air, " this shows d 
policy of ki^eping tlie used-up giaaCs still in the can 
wans, where ihey gel food and lodging for nochiq 
all tbeir lives, and in general very glad they are ' 
stop there. There was one giant— a black 'uc — i 
left his cacawan some year ago and took to carryii 
coach-bills about London, making himself as ch« 
as croHaing-Gweepers. He died. I make no ii 
sinuatioD against anybody in particular," said tA 
VulBn, looking solemnly round, " hut he was ruinti 
the trade; — and he died." 

The landlord drew his breath hard, and looked 
the owner of the dog^ who nodded and said grufl 
til at he remembered. 

" [ know you do, Jerry," said Mr. Vuffin wi 
profound meaning. " I know you remember 
Jerry, and ihe universal opinion was, that it serv 
him right. Why, I remember the time when o 
Maunders as had three-and-twenty warn) — I n 
member tlie time when old Maunders had in h 
cottage in Spa Fields in tlie winter time when tli 
season was over, eight male and female dwarfs sctti 
down to dinner every day, who was waited oti 
ight old gianU in green coats, red smalls, b 
cotton stockings, and high-lows ; and there was t 
dwarf as had grown elderly and wicious who whi 
ever his giant wasn't quick enough to please hi 
Mued to stick pins in his legs, not being able 
np any higher. 1 know that's a iact, for Maundi 

What about the dwarfs, when ticy gel oldj 
inquired the landlord. i . 

" The older a dwarf is, the better worth he ii, 
returned Mr. Vuffin; "a gre^-Vwiwicd dwarf. 
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, is beyond all susjiicion. But a giact weak 
in the legs and not standing upright! — keep him in 
the carawan, but never show him, never show him, 
for any persuasion that can be olTered." 

While Mr. VufliQ and his two friends smoked 
their pipes and beguiled the time with such conver~ 
sation as this, the silent gentleman sat in a warm 
conier, swallowing, or seeming to swallow, sixpenny- 
worth of halfpence for practice, balancing a leather 
upon his nose, and rehearsing other feats of dexterity 
of that kind, without paying any regard whatever to 
the company, who in their turn left him utterly 
unnoticed. At length the weary child prevailed 
upon her grandfather to retire, and they withdrew, 
leaving the company yet, seated round die fire, and 
the dogs fast asleep at a humble distance. 

After bidding the old man good night, Nell 
retired to her poor garret, but had scarcely closed 
the door, when it was gently tapped at. She opened 
it directly, and was a little startled by the sight of 
Mr, Thomas Codlin, whom she had left, to all 
appearance, fast asleep down stairs. 

" What is the matter ? " said the child. 

" Nothing's the matter, my dear," returned her 
vidilur. " I'm your friend, Perliajw you haven't 
thought BO, but it's me that's your friend — not him." 

" Not who ; " the child inquired. 

*' Short, ray dear. I tell you what," said Codlin, 
"he all his having a kind of way with him that 
you'd be very apt to like, I'm the real, open-hearted 
num. I mayn't look it, but 1 am indeed." 

The cliild began to be alarmed, considering that 
the ale had taken effect upon Mr. Codlin, and that 
this commendation of himself <Hi& the cimiieQps:v.cc, 

►cry well, and seema VJni," twivoei 
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^^^H the niisaachrope, " bui he overdoes 

^^^H Certainly if there were any fault in Mr. Codli 

^^^V usual dt^portment, it wag that he rather underdid 

^^^^ kindness to those about him, than overdid it. 

^^^K the child was puzzled, and could not lell wh: 
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Take my advice," said Codlin ; " don't ask me 
why, but take it. Ab long as you travel with us, 
keep HB near me as you can. Don't offer to leave 
us — not on any account— ^ut always stick to me and 
say that I'm your fjiend. Will you be.ir that ifi 
mind, my dear, and always say that it was me i 
was your friend ? " 

" iSay 90 where, — and when ? " inquired tiie o 
innocently. 

" Oh, nowhere in particular," replied Codlin, a 
little put out as it seemed by the question; "I'm 
only anxious that you should think me so, and do 
me justice. You can't tliinlt what an interest I have 
in you. Why didn't you tell me your little history 
— that about you and tJie poor old gentleman ? I'm 
the best adviser that ever was, and se interested in 
you — BO much more interested in you than Short. I 
think they're breaking up down stairs ; you needn't 
tell Short, you know, that we've had this little talk 
^^ together. God bless you. Recollect the ineacL 
^^^L Codlin's the friend, not Short. Short's very m^ m^ 
^^^K hi as he goes, but the real fjiend it Codlln-^4^B 
^V Short." 'iP 

^^^ Eking out these prolusions with a number ef'' 

W benevolent and piotecling looks and great fervour of 

I manner, Thomas Codiin stole away on tiptoe, 1< 

■ the cJiiW in a state of extreme surprise, Sh 

^^H^ tti// ruminuiing ujwn hi& cviiio«6 tcWNwui , wNvca t]| 
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ickcd beneath 
ere pasKing to 
their bede. When they had ail paeaed, and the 
sound of their fooisteps hod died nway, one of them 
relnrned, and after a little hesitation and rustling in 
the pttsaage, as if he were doubtful what door to 
kjiock at, knocked at hers. 

" Yes ? " aaid the child from within, 

" It's me — Short " — a voice called through the 
key-hole. " 1 only wanted to say that we must be 
olF early to-morrow morning, my dear, because unless 
we get tlie start of the dogs and the conjuror, the 
villages won't be worth a penny. You'll be wire to 
be Uirring early and go with us? I'll call you." 

The child anewered in the afiirmntive, and returning 
his " good night " heard him creep away. She felt 
some uneasiness at the anxiety of these men, increased 
by the recollection of their whispering together down 
statrH andlheir slight confusion when she awoke, nor 
was she quite free from a misgiving that they were 
not the fittest companions she could have stumbled 
on. Her uneasiness, however, was nothing, weighed 
against her iatiguc; and she soon forgot it in sleep. 

Very early next morning Short tuUilled his pro- 
mise, and knocking softly at her door, entreated that 
she would get up directly, as the proprietor of the 
dogs was still snoring, and if they lost no time they 
might gel a good deal in advance both of him and 
the conjuror, who was talking in his sleep, and from 
what he could be heard to say, appeared to be 
balancing a donkey in his dreams. She started from 
her bed without delay, and roused the old man with 
so much expedition tliat they were both ready aa 
soon as Short himself, to that jeT«.\irraaB' * \o»"(k.^- 
Mbk i;raiilkama and relief. 
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jVftcr a very unceremonious and scrambling bred^ 
fabt, of which the startle commodities were bacQf 
and bread, and beer, they took IcnTc of the landkmd 
and issued trom the door of the Jolly Sandboyn 
The rooming was fine and warm, the groand cool M 
the feet after the late rain, the hedges gayer an 
more green, the air clear, and everything fresh lai 
healthful. Surrounded by these iniluDnceH, the] 
wnlked on pleasantly enough. 

They had not gone very far, when the child wi4 
again struck by the altered behaviour of Mr. Thomas 
Codlin, who instead of plodding on sulkily by himwl 
as he had theretofore done, kept dose to her, and wIm 
he had an opportunity of looking at her uoseeo b 
liis conipnion, warned her by certain wry faces aO 
jerks of the head rot to put any trust in Short, bi 
lo Feserve all confidences for Cod!in. Neither did 
he confine himiiclf to looks and gestures, (or whqA 
the and her grandiather were walking on beside tfa^ 
aforesaid Short, and that little man was talking wtd| 
hit accastomcd cheerfulness on a variety of indi^ferenf 
Bubjectfi, Thomas Codlin testified his jealousy and 
distmsl by following dose at her heels, and occ»-^ 
L sionnlly admonishing her ankles with the legs of the 
I theatre in a very abrupt and painfiil manner. 
P < AJ] these proceedings naturally made the child 
' more watchful and suspicious, and she soon obserTed.— 
that whenever they halted to perform o 
alehouse or other jilace, Mr. Codlin 
through his share of the entertainmenb 
steadily upon her and the old man, or 
great friendship and cunsi deration ini 
to lean upon his arm, and so held bin 
representation was over and they again went forwoll 
^ Bvea abort seemed to clian^c m tos Tcs^tv, a^ ' 
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mingle with his good nature something of a desire to 
keep ibera in safe custody. This increased the 
child's mifgivinga, and made her yet inoie anxious 
and uneasy. 

Meanwhile, they were drawing near the town 
where the races were to begin next day ; for, from 
passing numerous groups of gipsies and trarapcrs on 
the road, wending their way towards it, and straggling 
out from every by-way and cross-country lane, they 
gradually fell into a stream of people, some walking 
by the side of covered carts, others with horses, others 
with donkeys, others toiling on witli heavy loads upon 
their backs, but ali tending to the same point. The 
puUic-houaes by the wayside, from being empty and 
noiaelcM as those in the remoter parts had been, now 
•ent out boisterous shouts and clouds of smoke ; and, 
from the mitly windows, clusters of broad red fscea 
looked dowji upon the road. On every piece of 
waste or common ground, some small gambler drove 
his noisy trade, and bellowed to the idle paasers-by 
to stop and try their chance ; the crowd grew thicker 
and more noisy j gilt gingerbread in blanket-stalls 
exposed its glories to the dust ; and often a four- 
faoree carriage, dashing by, obscured al! objects in the 
gritty cloud it raised, and left them, stunned and 
blinded, far behind. 

It was dark before they reached tJie town itself, 
and long indeed the few last miles had been. Heie 
all was tumult and confusion j the streets were filled 
with throngs of people — many strangers were there, 
it seemed, by the looks they cast about — the church- 
bells rang out their noisy peala, and flags streamed 
from windows and house-lops. In the large inn- 
ywda waiters liitteil to and fro and tan a^OTHJttwiB. 
, boTsea clattered on tlic iineNtn avwvefi, •^so^va.^ 
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■teps fell rattliag down, and sickming smells 

dimieis came in a heavy lultewarm breath o 
use. In the Emaller puUic-houGe«, fiddlM v 
all the'u might and main were squeakiog out the ti 
to staggering fcet ; drunken men, obliriaue of t 
burden of their song, joined in a scnseleu hovi 
which drowned the tinkling of the feeble bell s 
niade theni savage for their drink ; vagaUmd grood 
assembled round the doorE lo see the Etroller worn 
dance, and add their uproar to the shrill flageolet 2 
deafening drum. 

Through this delirious scene the child, frighie' 
and rejielled by all she t>aw, led on her bewildered 
charge, clinging close to her conductor, and uembltng 
leEt in the press she should be separated from him 
and left to find her way alone. Quickening l' 
steps to get clear of all the roar and riot, they fl 
length paMed through the town and made for t' 
race-course, which was upon an open heath, ai' 
on an eminence, a full mile distant from its fi 

Although there were many people here, none of I 
the best favoured or best clad, busily erecting tent 
and driving stakes into the ground, and hurrying t 
and fro with dusty feet and many a grumbled o 
although there were ured children cradled on 
of straw between the wheels of carts, crying then 
selvea to sleep — and poor lean horseE and donkej 
just turned loose, grazing among the men at* 
and pow and kettles, nnd half-lighted fires, and end 
of candles flaring and wasting in the air- 
tliis, tlie child felt it an escape from the Ii 
drew her bi'eath more freely. After a scanty suppfl , 
the ^^urehasc of which reduced her little stock aolo^ 
duic »he had oaly a few halfipence VvAi -w^vcVi v 
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kfast on the morrow, she and the old man lay 
uwnu to reat in a corner of a tent, and slept, despite 
the busy preparations tliat were going on around tliem 

I all night long. 

And now they had come to the time when they 
must beg their bread. 8oon after sunrise in the 

I morning she stole out from the tent, and rambling 
into some fields at a short distance, plucked a few 
wild roses and such humble flowers, purposing to make 
them into little nosegays and offer them to the ladies 
in the carriages when the company arrived. Her 
thoughts were not idle while she was thus employed i 
when she returned and was seated beside the old man 
in one corner of the tent, tying her flowers together, 
while the two men lay dozing in another corner, she 
plucked him by the sleeve, and slightly glancing 
towards them, said in a low voice — 

*' Gratidfather, don't look at those I talk of, and 
don't seem as if I spoke of anything but what I am 
about. What was that you lold me before we left 
the old house ? That if they knew what we were 
going to do, they would say that you were mad, and 

The old man turned to her with an aspect of wild 
terror ; but she checked him by a look, and bidding 
him hold some llowers while she tied them up, and 
so bTing;ing her lips closer to his ear, said — 

" I know that was what you told me. You needn't 
speak, dear. I recollect it very well. It was not 
likely that I should forget it. Grandfather, these men 
guipect that we have secretly left our friends, and 
mean to carry us before some gentleman and have UK 
taken care of and sent back. If you let your hand 
trem ble so, we can never gel awaf (vottt \Wtn,\M!L~'&. 
^"^ ' r only quiet now, we shsll do bo, wiij ?' 
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How ! " muttered the old man, " Dcnr Nel^j 

? They will sliut me up in a stone ri 

aott cold, and chain me op to the wall, Nell— 

me with whijiB, and never !ct me see thee mote ! 

" You're trembling again," said the child. " ICe< 
cloee to me all day. Never mind iheni, don't lot 
at them, but me. [ shall tind a time when n 
steal away. When I do, mind you come with t 
and do not stop or speak a word. Hush ! Tharj 
all." 

" Halloa ! what are you up to, my dear ? 
Mr. Codlin, raising his head, and yawning. 
observing that liis companion was fast asleep, he add* 
In an earnest whisper, " Codlin's the friend, remeia 
her — not .Short," 

"Making some nosegays," the child replied; 
am going to try and sell some, these three days < 
the races. Will you have one — as a presenE^ 

Mr. Codlin would have risen to recei 
the child hurried towards him and placed it i: 
hand. He Ktuck it in his buttonhole with an s 
inefFabic complacency for a misanthrope, and leerilia 
exultingly at the unconscious Short, muttered, as hc^ 
laid himself down again, "Tom Codlin's the Iriep 
by G— ! " 

A« the morning wore on, the tents assumed a gaysT' ! 
and niore brilliant appearance, and long linu of 
carriages came rolling softly on the turf. Men who 
had lounged about all night in smock-frocks and 
leather leggings, came out in silken vests ai 
and plumes, as jugglers or mountebanks ; 
■;orgeous liveries as soft-spoken servants at gE _ 

booths; or in sturdy yeonian dress as decoyB>iA 
tmlawful games. Black-c^cd yv*^ ^w\a,Voo4ta4Jr 
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showy handkerchicta, BalJied forth to tell ibrluncB, 
and pie slender women with consumptive faces lin- 
gered upon the footsteps of vcntriloquiBta and conjurors, 
and counted the sixpences with anxious eyes Icmg 
before they were gained. As many of the children 
as could be kept within bounds, were stowed away, 
with all the other signs of dirt and poverty, among 
the donkeys, carta, and horses ; and as many aa could 
not be thus disposed of ran ia and out in all intricate 
spots, crept between people's legs and carriage wheels, 
and came forth unharmed from under horses' hoofs. 
The dancing^dogs, the etilta, the little kdy and the 
tall man, and all tlie other attractions, with organs 
out of number and bands innumerable, emerged from 
the holes and corners in which they had passed the 
night, and flourished boldly in the sun. 

Along the uncleared course, Short led his party, 
sounding the brazen crumpet .ind revelling in the 
voice of Punch) and at his heels went ThomjB 
Codlin, bearing the show as usual, and keeping his 
eye on Nelly and her grandfather, aa they rather 
lingered in the rear. The child bore upon her arm 
the little basket with her flowers, and somclimeE 
■topped, with timid and modest looks, to offer them 
at some gay carriage ; hut alas I there were many 
bolder beggars there, gipsies who promified huehanda, 
and other adepts in their trade, and .although some 
ladies smiled gently as they shook their heads, and 
others cried 10 the gentlemen be^dc them ■' See, 
what a pretty l^ce I " they let the pretty face pass 
on, and never thought that it looked tired or hungry. 

There waa but one lady who seemed to under- 
Btand the child, and she was one who s.it alone in a 
handsome carriage, while two ^im^Bw^m iiAiOTv^i 
dotben, who had Just dismounted (iowvtt,vaXV.e& ^sA. 
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laughed loudly at a littk distance, appearing 
forget her, cjuite. There were many ladies all aroundi 
but they turned their bucks, or looked anotha 
way, or at the two young men {not unfavoorabfr 
at ihem), and left lier to herself. She motionn 
away a gipsy-woman urgent to tell her fortune 
saying that it was told already and had been f 
some years, but called the child towards her, ai 
takmg her flowers put money into her tremblin^ 
hand, nnd bade her go home and keep at home for 
God's sake. 

Many a time they went up and down those lor 
Itmg lines, seeing everything but the horses and ll 
race ; when the bell rang to clear the course, goii 
back to rest among the carts and donkeys, and n 
coming out again until the heat was over. Many i 
time, too, was Punch displayed in the fiJl zenith c 
his hamour, but all this while the eye of Thomi 
Codlin was upon them, and to escape without node 
was impracticable. 

At length, late in the day, Mr. Codhn pitched d 
show in a convenient spot, and the spectators we 
soon in the very triumph of the scene. The child 
sitting down with the old man close behind it, hai 
been thinking how strange it was that horses wh 
were such fine honest creatures should seem t 
vagabonds of all the men they drew about theiB 
v when a loud laugh at some extemporaneous wi 
Ei'pf Mr. Short's, having allusion to the circumstance: 
of the day, roused her from her meditation a 
caused her to look around. 

If they were ever to get away unseen, that b 
rery moment. Short was plying the ^arti 
s vigorously and knocking the characters in 1 
fitry of the combat against tV\c Hvie* oi 0\e 6'iwi'H,'i 
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people were looking on with laughing faces, and 
Mr. Codlin had relaxed inio a grim Ginile as bis 
roving eye detected hands going into waistcoat 
pockets and gropng secretly for sixpences. If they 
were ever to get away unseen, that was the very 
moment. They seized it, and fled. 

They made a path through booths and carriages 
ai«J throngs ofpeople, and never once slopped to 
look bel)imt. The betl was ringing and the course 
was cleared by the time they reached the ro|)e8, 
but they dashed across it insensible to the shouts and 
screeching that assailed them for breaking in upon 
its sanctity, and creeping under the brow of the 
hill at a quick pace, made for the o)ien fields. 



Chapter the Twentieth 

DAY after day as he bent his steps honieward, 
returning from some new effort to procure 
em|>loymcnt, Kit raised his eyes to the window of 
the little room he had so much commended to the 
child, aiul hoped to see some indication of her 
presence. His own earnest wish, coupled with the 
assurance he had received from Quilp, filled him 
with the belief that she would yet arrive to claim 
the humble shelter he had offered, and from the 
death of each day's hope, another hope sprang up 

" 1 think they niust certainly come to-morrow, 
diimather ! " said Kit, laying aside hia Ivm. -^wV ■». 
itty»iraod aighing as he nipoVc, "'tVt-^ \ia.-st 
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^^^ been gone a week. They Euiely couldn't stop 
F away more than a week, could they now i " 

The mother shook her head, and reminded 
how oltcD he had been disappointed already. 

" For the matter of that," said Kit, " you speals 

true and senaibk enough, aa you always do, jnotber. 

Still) I do consider that a week is quite long enough 

. fur 'em lo be rambling about ; don't you say so ! " 

I " Quite long enough. Kit, longer dian enough^ 

but they may not come back for all that." 

Kit was tOF a moment disposed to be vexed b^ 
this contradiction, and not the less so from having 
anticipated it in his own mind and knowing how 
juat it waa. But the impulse was only momentaiy, 
and the vexed look became a kind 
crossed the room. 

"Then what do you think, mother, has become 
of 'em ? You don't think they' 

" Not gone for saitora, certainly," returned the 
motlier with a. smile. " But I can't help thinkmg 
that they have gone to some foreign country." , f 

" I say," cried Kit with a rucfiU face, " dan^ 
talk like that, mother." 

" I um afraid they have, and tliat's die trulli, 
she said. " It's the talk of all the neighbours, at 
there arc some even that know of their having been 
seen on board ship, and can tell you the name of 
the place they've gone to, which is more dian I cant 
my dear, tor it's a very hard one." " 

" I don't believe it," said Kit. " Not a wor^ 
of it, A set of idle chatterboxes, how should they 
know I " 

" They may be wrong of courae," returned the 
aiother, "I can't lel! about t\vav, v\\qh^ \ Awi^ 
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tlimk it's at ail unlikely that they're in the right, for 
the talk is that the old gi-ntleman had put by a little 
money that nobody knew of*, not even that ugly Utile 
man you talk to mc about — what's hia name — Quilp ; 
and that he and Miss Nell have gone to live abroHtl 
where it can't be taken fioiti them, and they will 
never be disturbed. That don't seeni very far out 
of the way now, do it i " 

Kit Bcratcbed his head mournfully, in reluctant 
adinisaion that it did not, and clambering up to the 
old nail took, down the cage and sec himself to clean 
it and to teed the bird. Hia tlioughta reverting from 
his occujjation to the little old gentleman who had 
given him the abiliiug, he suddenJy recollected that 
that was the very day — nay, nearly the very hour — 
at which the little old gentleman had said he should 
be at the notary's house again. He no sooner 
remembered this, than he hung up the cage with 
great precipitation, and hastily eKplaining the nature 
of his errand, went off at fiill speed to the appointed 

It was some two minutes after the time when he 
reached the fipot, which was a considerable distance 
from his home, but by great good luck the little old 
gentleman had not yet arrived ; at least there was 
no pony-chaise to be seen, aiul it was not likely that 
he had come and gone again is so short a space. 
Greatly relieved to iind that he was not too late, 
Kit leant against a lamp-post to take U'eath, and 
waited the advent of ilie jjony and his charge. 

Sure enough, before loog the pony came trottiag 
round the comer of the street, looking as obedoatc 
as a pony might, and picking his steps as if he were 
Buying about lor the cleanest places, and w(»^ ^'^ '«» 
w d)rr>' his feel or hurry Uim6e\4 "iwcawje^aew^'i. 
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Behind the pony eat the little old gentlemai 
by the old gentleman's side Eat the little old lad 
carrying just such a nosegay &a she had brou^ 

The old gentleman, the old lady, the pony, t 
the chaise, came up tlie street in perfect unanimi 
until they arrived within some half a dozen doo 
of the notary's hotiae, when the pony, deceived I 
a brass-plaie beneath a tailor's knacker, came U 
halt, and maintained by a sturdy silence, that t 
wa» the house tliey wanted. 

" Now, BIT, will you have the goodness to go o 
this is noi the place," said the old gentleman. 

The pony looked with great attention into a fii 
plug which was near hira, and appeared to be (]ui 
absorbed in contemplating it. 

1 . " Oh dear, such a naughty Whisker ! " cried t! 

L old lady. "Alter being so good too, and comS 
along BO well I lam quiteashamcd of him. I do* 
litKiw what we are lo do with him, I really don't 
The jKiny having thoroughly satisfied himself' 
to the nature and propci'ties of the fire-|Jug, look 
into the air alter his old cnemieH the Hies, and 
there hajipcned to be one of them tickling his ear 
that moment he shook his head and whisked his ti 
after which he appeared full of thought but (juitl 
comfortable and collected. The old gentlentaj 
having exhausted his powers of persuasion, alighted 
to lead him ; whereupon the pony, perhaps becaoM 
he held this to be a auHicient concession, jierhi])' 
because he happened to catch sight of the oth 
bruu-plate, or pcrhapa because he was in a s[Htel 
humour, darted off with the old lady and stopped I 
the right house, leaving the old gentleman 

~ VfOting oa behind. 
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^^^Tt was then that Kit presented himself at the 
pony's head, and touched his hat with a smile. 

" Why, blcaa nic," cried the old gentleman, " the 
lad ii here ! My dear, do you sec J " 

"I said IM be here, sir," said Kit, patting 
Whisker's neck, " I ho]>c you've had a pleasant 
ride, air. He's a very nice little pony." 

" My dear," said the old gentleman. " This is 
an uncommon lad i a good lad, I'm sure." 

" I'm Burc he is," rejoined the old lady. "A 

I very good lad, and I'm sure he is a good aon." 

Kit acknowledged these expressions of confidence 

I ^touching his hat again and blushing very mtieh. 
The old gentleman then handed the old lady out, 

. and after looking at him with an approving smile, 
they went into the house — talking about hira as they 
went, Kit could not help feeling. Presently Mr. 

[ Witlierden, Bmelling very hard at the nosegay, caine 

I to the window and looked at him, and after that 
Mr. Abel came and looked at him, and after that 

' the old gentleman and lady came and looked at 

I him again, and after that they all came and looked 
at him together, which Kit, feeling very much 
embarrassed by, made a pretence of not observing. 
Therefore he patted the pony more and more ; and 
this liberty the pony most handsomely permitted. ' 

The faces had not disappeared from the window 
many moments, when Mr. Chuckster in his oHicial 
coat, and with his hat hanging on his head just as it 
tjappencd to fali from its peg, appeared upon the ' 
pavement, and telling him he was wanted iheide, 
bode him go ra and he would mind the chaise the 
while. In giving him this direction Mr, Chuckstes 
remarked that he wished he might be \Aca6eA \^ Ve 
cmi/it nuke out whether he (K.vl") was "'^tctTO'sa 
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precious deep," but intimated by a 
truetfiil shake of tlic head, that he inclined U 
Utter opinion. 

'ted ihf office in a great tremor, ft 
was not used to going among strange ladies 
gentlemen, and the tin boxes and bundles of dut 
pajiers had in his eyes an awfiil and venc 
Mr. Withcrdca too was a bustling gentleman vm 
talked loud and fast, and all eyes were upon t ' 
and he was very shabby. 

" Well, boy," said Mr. Withetdenj " _ 

to work out that shilling ; — not to get another, heyifl 

" No indeed, sit," replied Kit, taking courage IT 

look up. " I never thought of such a thing." 

" Father alive ? " said the notary. 

- " Dead, sir." 

L " Mother ; " 

■ " Yes, air." 

P " Married again — eh ? " 

Kit made answer, not without some indignaiion, 
that she was a widow with three children, and that 
as to her marrying again, if the gentleman knew her 
he wouldn't think of such a thing. At this reply 
Mr. Witherden buried his nose in die flowers agai| 
and whispered behind the nosegay to the old gedtlit 
man that he believed the lad waii as honest s 
need be. 

" Now," said Mr. Garland wlien they had n 
some further inquiries of him, " I am not going I 

give you anything " 

"Thank you, sir," Kit replied; and quite serioid, 
too, for this announcement seemed to free him fttfj 
the suspicion which the notary had hinted. 

" — Bu^" resumed the old gentleman, "perhaj 
i may want to know 8ometVii(\£ moTt a'oQ>». -jwi, J 
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tell mc where you live and I'll put it down in my 

pocket-book." 

Kit told him, and the old gentleman wrote down 
, the address with his pencil. He had scarcely done 

so, when there was a great uproar in the street, and 

the old lady hurrying lo the window cried that 

Whisker had run away, upon which Kit darted out 

to the rescue, and the others followed. 

It Eeemed that Mr. Chuckster had been standing 
I with his hands in his pockets looking carelessly at 

the pony, and occasionally insulting him with such 
I admonitions ae "Stand still," — " Be quiet," — 

" Woa-a-a," and ihe like, which by a pony of spirit 

cannot be borne. ConEcquently, the pony being 

deterred by no consideradoos of duty or obedience, 

and DOl having before him the slightest fear of the 
I human eye, had at length started off, and was at that 
I moment rattling down the street,— Mr. Chuckster, 
I with his hat off and a pen behind his ear, hanging on 
I in the rear of the chaise and making futile attempts to 

draw it the other way, to tlie unspeakable admiration 
I of all beholders. Even in running away, however, 

Whisker was perverse, for he had not gone very far 
I when he suddenly stopi>ed, and before aasibtance could 
I be rendered, commenced backing at nearly as quick a 

])ace as he had gone forward. By these meaas Mr. 
j Chuckster was pushed and hustled to the oflice again, 

in a most inglorious manner, and arrived in a state of 

great exhaustion and discomfiture. 

The old lady then stepped into her seat, and Mr. 

Abel fwhom they had come to fetch) into his. 

The old gentleman, after reasoning with the pony 

on the extreme impropriety of his conduct, and 

E, the bert amendu in his powet w> W\, 
Iter, took his place also, awi \!n«^^ iswt 



^^^H cyray> waving a farpwcil to the BDlxry .ind his clei 
^^^B and mof than once turning to nod kindly to Kit 
^^^H te'watched them from the road. 

^^ littl. 

I tob 

late 
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Chapter the Twentv-first 



Krr turned away and very soon forgot tlie p 
and the chaise, and the little old lady, aod t 
little old gentJenian, and tlie litde young gentletn 
to boot, in thinking what could have become of J 
late master and his lovely grandchild, who we 
fountain-head of all his meditatioDs- Still c 
about for Bonie plausible means of accounting for tl 
non-appearance, and of persuading himself chat tl 
must soon return, he bent his steps towards hoi 
intending to linish the task which the sudden reci 
lection of his contract had interrupted, and then, 
sally forth once more to seek his fortune for the da 

When he came to the corner of the court in whli 
he lived, lo and behold there was the pony agiui 
Yes, there lie was, looking more obstinate tlian evra 
and alone in the chaise, keeping a steady watch upt 
his every wink, sat Mr. Abel, who, lifting up 1; 
eyes by chance and seeing Kit pass by, nodded 
him as though he would have nodded his heiid o 

Kit wondered to see the [wny again, so near 
own home too, but it never occurred to him 
wlat purpose the pony might have cotnc there, < 
where the old lady and the old gentleman had goo 
until he lifted the latch of the door, and walking 1 
&unj them seated in the room in cuwerBati 
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It moUier, bC whicli unexpec:teii iii)>bt he pulled oii' 
his hat aod made hia best bow in Bome confusioD. 

" We are here before you, you nee, Clirislopher,'' 
said Mr. Garland smiling. 

"Yes, sir," said Kitj and as he said it he looked 
towards his inocher for an expjanadoa of the visit. 

" 1'he gentleman's been kind enough, my dear," 
said ttlie, in reply to this mute interrogation, "to ask 
me whether you were in a good [dace, or in any 
place at all, and when I told him no, you were not 
in any, he was so good as to say that " 

*' That we wanted a good lad in our house," 
said the old gentleman and the old lady both togechej', 
"and that perhaps we might think of it, if we found 
everything as we would wish it to be." 

Ah this thinking of it, plainly meant the thinking 
of engaging Kit, he immediately partook of his 
mother's anxiety and fell into a great flutter ; for 
the little old couple were very methodical and 
cautious, and asked so many questions that he began 
to be afraid there was no chance of his success, 

" You see, my good woman," said Mrs. Garland 
to Kit's mother, "that it's necessary to be very 
careful and paiticutar in such a matter as this, for 
we're only three in family, and are very quiet, regular 
folks, and it would be a sad thing if we made any 
kind of mistake, and found things different from 
what we hoped and expected." 

To (his. Kit's mother replied, tliat certainly it 
was quite true, and quite right, and quite proper, 
and Heaven forbid that she ihould shrink, or have 
cau«e to shrink, from any inquiry into her cliarocter 
or that of her son, who was a very good son though 
■he was his mother, in which respect, she viii WA 
""jpf-, lie took alter \ih fiuliet, wVio wa* WQ^. "^^"^ ^ 
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good Bon to ih mother, but the beat of huabuids 
the best of fatbere beaiden, which Kit could and 
would corroborate she knew, and so would little 
Jacob and the baby likewise if they were old enought 
which unfortunately they were not, though aa they 
didn't know what a losa they had had, perhaps it 
waa a great deal better that they should be as young 
as they were; and bo Kit'e mothei' wound up a lon g 
story by wi|)ing her eyes with her apron, and patui 
little Jacob's head, who was rocking the cradle ai 
scaring with all his might at tlic strange lady ai 
gentleman. 

When Kit's mother had done speaking, the q 
lady struck in again, and said that she was (jui 
sure she was a very honest and very respectal 
person or she never would have expressed herself 
that manner, and that certainly the appearance 
the children and the cleanliness of the house desenA 
great praise and did her the utmost credit, when 
Kit's mother dropped a curtsey and became console 
Then the good woinan entered into a long u 
minute account of Kit's life and history from ti 
earliest period down to that time, not omitting 
make mention of his miraculous fall out of a bac 
parlour window when an infant of tender years, 
his uncommon sutFerings in a state of measles, wbii 
were illustrated by correct imitations of the plainti 
manner in which he called for toast and water, d 
and night, and said "don't cry, mother, I shall aoi 
be better ; " for proof of which staien 
was made to Mrs. Green, lodger, at the chi 
monger's round the comer, and divers other li 
and gentlemen in various pans of England i 
Wales (anii one Mr. Brown who was supjwsed 
Ae then a corporal in the \ias^ \TiS\ea, atA 'a 
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pWkof course be fonnd witli very little trouble), 
' widlin whose personal knowledge the circumstances 
had occurred. This narratioD ended, Mr. Garland 
put some questions to Kit respecting his qualifications 
and general acquirements, while Mrs. Garland 
noticed the children, and hearing from Kit's mother 
certain remarkahle circumstances which had attended 
the birth of each, related certain other remarkable 
circumstances which had attended the birth of her 
awn son, Mr. Abel, from which it appeared that 
both Kit's mother and herself had be«i, above and 
beyond all other women of what condition or age 
soever, peculiarly hemmed in with perils and 
dangers. Lastly, inquiry was made into the nature 
Rod extent of Kit's wardrobe, and a small advance 
bring made to improve the same, he was formally 
hired at an annual income of Six Pounds, over and 
above his board and lodging, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Garland, of Abel Cottage, Finchley. 

It would be difficult to say which party appeared 
most pleased with this arrangement, the conclusion 
of which was hailed with nothing but pleasant looks 
and cheerfiil smiles on both sides. It was settled 
that Kit should repair to his new abode on the next 
day but one, in the morning j and iinally, the little 
old couple, after bestowing a biight half-crown on 
little Jacob and another on the baby, took their 
leaves ; being escorted as far as the street by their 
new attetnlam, who held the obdurate pony by the 
briflle while they took their seats, and saw them 
I drive away with a lightened heart. 

"Well, mother," said Kit, hurrying back into 
the house, " I think my fortune's about made now." 

Koutd think it was indeed, Kit," ^e"f>™:i 
er. " Si)i pound a v^ai N Orii'j ■lVm^V' 
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Eaid Kit, trying 
which the comideratioa of such 

g witli delight in spite of liio 
" There's a property 1 " 

Kit drew a long breuth whea he liad said 
aad putting liis h:ind6 deep into his pockets 
there were one year's wages at least in each, laoki 
at his mother, as though he saw through her, 
down an immense perspective of sovereigna ' 

" PJease God we'll make such a lady of you 
Suodaya, mother I such a scholar of Jacob, each 
child of the haby, such a room of the one up 8tuii 
Six pound a year t " 

"Hem!" croaked a strange voice. "Whs 
that abotit six pound a year ? What about < 
pound a year?" And as tlie voice made t 
inijuii'y, Daniel Quilp w^ked in with Ricli 
Swiveller at his heels. 

" Who said he was Co liave six pound a year 
said Quilp, looking sharply round. " Did the > 
man say it, or did little Nell say it ! And whall 
he to have it for, and where are they, eh ! " 

The good woman was so much alarmed by 
sudden apparition of this unknown piece of uglin 
that she hastily caught the baby from its cradle 
retreated into the furthest corner of the roc 
while little Jacob, sitting upon his stool with 
hands on his knees, looked full at him 
of fascination, roaring lustily all the tim< 
Swiveller took an easy observation of the fui 
over Mr. Quilp's head, and Quilp himself, with 
hands in his pockets, smiled in an exquisite enj 
ment of the commotion he occasioned. 

Don't be frightened, raistresa," said Quil 
a /lause. " Your eon kwi-ws 
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babies ; I don't like 'em. It will be as well to Ecop 
that young screamer though, in case I should be 
tempted to do him a mischief. Holloa, air ! 
Will you be quiet ? " 

Little Jacob ccemmed the course of two tears 
which he was eq^ueezing out of his eyes, and 
instaatly Kubaided into a silent horror. 

" Mind you don't break out again, you villain," 
Baid Quilp, looking sternly at him, "or I'll make 
fai;ea at you and throw you into fits, I wiU. Now 
you sir, why havcD't you been to me at you 
promised ! " 

"What should I come for?" retorted Kit. "I 
hadn't any business with you, no more than you had 
with me." 

"Here, mistress," said Quilp, turning quickly 
away, and appealing from Kit to his mother. 
"When did his old master come or send here last? 
Is he here now ? If not, where's he gone ! " 

" He has not been here at all," she replied. 
" I wish we knew wheje they have gone, for it 
would make my son a good deal easier in bis mind, 
and me too. If you're the gentleman named Mr. 
Quilp, I should have thought you'd have known, 
and so I told him only this -very day." 

" Humph ! " muttered Quilp, evidently disap- 
pointed ID believe that thiu was true^ "That's 
what you tell this gentleman too, is it ? " 

" XI" the gentleman comes to ask the same 
question, I can't tell him anything else, sir ; and I 
only wish I could, for our own eakea," was the reply. 

Quilp glanced at Richard Swiveller, and observed 
that having met him on the threshold, he assumed 
fllBt he had come in Gearch of sunic imelU'^cwje, oS. 
' ■ ' . He 8up|)0(iei\ \ie via.s vv^v^ 
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said Dick, "that was the object of t 

preeeoc expedition. I fancied it possible — but '. 

go ring fancy's knell. /'// begin it," 

"You seem diGappointed," observed Quijp. 

A baffler, sir, a baffler, that's nil," return 

I have entered upon a speculation whi 

proved a baffler ; and a Being of brightness a 

icy will be offered up a sacrifice at Cheggs's ait 

The dwarf eyed Richard with a Barcaatic snii 
but Richard, who had been taking a rather stro 
lunch with a &iend, observed him not, and ca 
timied t4) deplore his fate with mournful and d 
spondent looks. Quilp plainly discerned that th< 
was some secret reason for this visit aitd i 
uncomnion disappoiDtment, and, in the hope tl 
there might be means of mischief lurking beneath 
resolved to wonn it out. He had n 
adopted this resolution, than he conveyed 
honesty into his face as it was capable of expreasinj 
and sympathised with Mr. Swiveller exceedingly, 

" I am disappointed myself," said Quilp, " i 
of mere friendly feeling for them j but you h: 
real reasons, private reasons I have no doubt, 
your disappointment, and therefore it comes heavi 
than mine." 

" Why, of course it does," Dick observed, testil] 

" Upon my word, I'm very sorry, very 
I'm rather cart down myself. As wi 
companions in adversity, shall we be comguinions 
the surest way of forgetting it! If ysu had 
particular business, now, to lead you 
direction," urged Quilp, ]Jucking liini by the sl< 
and looking slyly up into his face out of the con 
f Jiis eyes, "there is a \ioum; t^ Oiw -«Mei 
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where they have some of the noblest Schiedam — 
reputed to be smuggled, but that's between ourselves 
—that can be got in all the world. The landlord 
knows me. There's a tittle summer-house over- 
looking the river, where we might uke a glass of 
this delicious liquor with a whiff of the beat tobacco 
— it's in this ease, and of the rarest quality, to my 
certain knowledge — and be perfectly snug and 
happy, could we possibly contrive it ; or is there 
any Tsry particular cDgagemcnt that peremptorily 
takes you another way, Mr. Swiseller, eh ? " 

As the dwarf spoke, Dick's face relaxed into a 
compliant smtle, and his brows slowly unbent. By 
the time he had finished, Dick was looking down at 
Quilp in the same sly manner as Quilp was looking 
up at him, and there remained nothing more to be 
done but to set out for the house in question. This 
they did, straightway. The moment their backs 
were turned, litde Jacob thawed, and resumed his 
crying from the point where Quilp had frozen 

The summer-house of which Mr. Quilp had 
spoken was a rugged wooden box, rotten and bare 
to nee, which overliimg the river's mud, and 
threatened to slide down into it. The tavern to 
which it belonged was a crazy building, sapped and 
undermined by the rats, and only upheld by great 
bare of wood which were reared against its walls, 
and had propped it up so long that even they were 
decaying and yielding with their load, and of a 
windy night might be heard to creak and crack as 
if the whole fabric were about to come toppling 
down. The house stood — if anything, so old and 
" "e could be said to stand — on a ^vecc oS -^aAe 
if blighted with the unw\io\eaoiv\e Bmdtc ^ 
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iliinineyB, aad cclioiag the clank of ii 
wheels and rush of troubled water. Its intetni 
accommodationB amply fullilled the promise of t 
outside. The rooms were low and damp, C 
clammy wallii were pierced with chinks and holi 
the rotten floors had sunk h'oiu their level, tlie vi 
beams started from their places and waraed 1 
timid stranger from their neighbourhood. 

To this iuviUDg spot, entreating liim I 
its beauties as they passed along, Mr. Quilp I 
Richard Swiveller, and on the table of the i 
house, scored deep with many a gallows an 
letter, there soon appeared a wooden keg, full of tt 
vaunted liquor. Drawing it olf into the glas 
with the skill of a jiractised hand, and mixing < 
with about a third part of water, Mr. Quilp acsigni 
to. Richard Swiveller his portion, and lighting I' 
pipe from an eod of a candle in a very old 
battered lantern, drew himself together upon a 
and puifed away. 

" Is it good ? " said Quilp, as Richard Swivelli 
smacked his lips, " is it strong and liery i Does 
make you wink, and choke, and your eyes wate 
and your breath come short — does hi" 

" Does it ? " cried Dick, throwing away part i 
the contents of his glass, and Slling it up with « 
" why, man, you don't mean to lell me that y< 
drink such lire as this .' " 

" No ! " rejoined Quilp, " Not drink ii 
here. And here. And here again. Not drink it I, 
, As he spoke, Daniel Quijp drew off and dras 
three small glassfuls of the raw spirit, and then n ' 

horrible giimace took a great many puOs at 
lipe, and swallowing the smoke, discharged it i 

try cloud /Torn his nose, 'r\m tew, aiwnw^Vifl; 
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lie drew himself together in his former position, and 
laughed esccBsively. 

" Give u6 a toast ! " cried Quilp, rattling on the 
table in a dexterous manner with his liiit and elbow 
alternately) in a kind of tunc, "a woman, a beauty. 
Let's have a beauty for our toaet and empty our 
glasses to the last drop. Her name, come ! " 

"If you want a name," said Dick, "here's 
Sophy Wactles," 

"Sophy WackW," screamed the dwarf, "Miss 
Sophy Wackles that is— Mrs. Richard Swiveller 
that shall be — that shall be—ha ha ha ! " 

" Ah ! " said Dick, " you might havtt eaid that a 
few weeks ago, but it won't do now, my buck. 
Immolating herself upon the shrine of Cheggs- — " 

"Poison Cheggs, cut Cheggs's ears off," rejoined 
Quilp. " I won't hear of Cheggs. Her name is 
Swiveller or nothing. I'll drink het health again, 
and her father's, and her mother's ; and to al! her 
sistera and brothers — the glorious family of the 
Wackleses — all the Waekleaos in one glass — down 
with it to the dregs ! " 

"Well," said Richard Swiyellcr, stopping short 
in the act of raising the glass to his lips and looking 
at the dwarf in a species of stupor as he Nourished 
bis arms and legs about ; " you're a jolly fellow, 
but of all the jolly fellows I ever saw or heard of, 
you have the t[ueeretit anil moct extraordinary way 
with you, upon my life you ha»e." 

This candid declaration tended rather to increase 
than restrain Mr. Quilp's eccentricities, and Richard 
Swiveller, astonished to see him in such a roystering 
vein, and drinking not a little himself, for company, 
— began im|K.Tcc|iiitiIy to become more coni^aniotk- 
able and coalnliog, so lliat, V>cin£ in4\c.\wiLa\^ \e^ oa 
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Mr. Quilp, he grew at last very confiding 
[aving once got him into this mood, and kno^ 
now the key-note to strike whenever he wg 
loas, Daniel Quilp's task was comparatively an eal 
one, and he was soon in posseasion of the wh<^ 
details of the scheme contrived between the ( 
Dick and his more desigaing IViend. 

" Slop ! " said Quilp. " That's the thing, thatfi 
the thing. It can be brought about, it sh 
brought about. There's my hand upon it ; 
your friend from thia minute." 

"What! do you think there's still a chance?' 
inquired Dick, in surprise at this encouragement. 

"A chance! " echoed the dwarf, "a certainty 
Sophy Wackles may become a Cheggs or anythiu 
else she likes, but not a Swiveller. Oh you luck 
dog ! He's richer than any Jew alive ; you're 
made man. I see in you now nothing but Nelly' 
husband, rolling in gold and silver. I'll help yoi 
It shall be done. Mind my words, it shall be doneJ 

" But how ? " said Dick. 

"There's plenty of time," rejoined the 
"and it shall be done. We'll sit down and talk ; 
over again all the way tlirough. Pill your gUi 
while I'm gone. I shall be back directly — <lireetly.l 
I With iheBc liasty words, Daniel Quilp withdrei 

into a dismantled skittle-ground behind the public 
house, and, throwing himstlf upon the ground, actualt 
screamed and rolled about in the most uncontrollabl 
delight, 

y "Here's sport !"hecricd," sport ready to my hat 
all invented and arranged, and only to be enjoyed 
It was thin Bhnllow-|Kited fellow who made my bw 
ache t'other day, was ii ? It was his friend e 
Wov-phaer, Mr. Trent, thai otice maie e-jti i 
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Mrs. Quilp, and leered and looked, was it i After 
labouring for two ur three years in their preciouit 
scheme, to find that they've gat a beggar at last, and 
one of ihem tied for life. Ha ha ha ! He shall 
marry Nell. He shall have her, and I'll be the first 
man, when the knot's tied hard and fast, to tell 'em 
what they've gained and what I've helped 'em to. 
Here will be a clearing of old scores, here will be 
a dme to remind 'em what a capital friend I was, 
and how I helped them to the heiress. Ha ha 
ha!" 

In the height of his ecstasy, Mr. Quilp had like 
to have met with a disagreeable check, for, rolling 
very near a broken dog-keimel, there leapt forth a 
large fierce dog, who, but that his chain was of the 
shortest, would have given him a disagreeabJe salute. 
As it was, the dwarf remained upon his back in perfect 
safety, taunting the dog with hideous faces, and 
triumphing over him in his inability to advance 
another inch, though there were not a couple of feet 
between them, 

" Why don't you conie and bite rae, wliy don't 
you come and tear me to pieces, you coward ? " aaid 
Quilp, hissing and worrymg the animal till he waa 
nearly mad. " You're afraid, you bully, you're afraid, 
you know you are." 

The dog tore and strained at his chain with 
starting eyes and furious bark, but there the dwarf lay, 
snapping liis lingers with gestures of defiance and con- 
tempt. When he had sufficiently recovered from his 
delight, he rose, and with his arms a-kimbo, achieved 
a kind of demon-dance round the kennel, just with- 
out the limits of the chain, driving tlie dog quite wild. 
Having by this means composed his spirits and qut 
himself in a pleasant train, he veWKiwi \ft ^^a 'M>^ 
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hsupicious companion, whom he found looking a 
Miile with exceeding gravity, and thinking of d 
l^ame gold and silver which Mr. Quilp had menUoDdj 



Chapter the Twenty-second 

THli remainder of that day and the whole of tM 
next were a busy time for the Nubbles fatniljl 
to whom everything connected with Kit's outfit a 
depiirlurewas a matter of as great moment m '" 
been about to penetrate into the interior of Africa, I 
to take a cruise round the world. It 
dillicult to suppose that there ever was a b 
was opened and shut eo many times within four-ad 
cwen^ hours, as that which contained his wardri^ 
and neceasaries ; and certainly there never n 
which to two smail eyes presented such a mipe '6 
clotlling, as this mighty chest with its three 
proportionate allowance of stockings and pock^ 
handkerchiefs, disclosed to the astonished i ' ' 
little Jacob. At l.ist it was conveyed to the ( 
at whose house at Finchley Kit was to find it n 
day i and the box being gone, there remained but n 
quesrions for considerntion ; firstly, whether 
carrier would lose, or dishonestly feign to lose, 
box upon the toads and secondly, whether 
mother perfectly understood how to take C3re'l( 
Iwredf in the absence of her son. 

" 1 don't think there's hardly a chani 
really losing it, hut carriers are under great (emjiBJ 
prcu-nd they lose ihmg,6, «o AuM^ft," 
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Mrs. Nubbles apprehensively, in reference to the 
first fKtint. 

"No doubt about it," returned Kit, with a serious 
look; "upon my word, mother, I don't think it was 
right to trust it to itself. Somebody ought lo have 
gone with it, I'm afraid." 

" We can't help it now," said his mother ; " but it 
was foolish and wrong. People oughtn't to be tempted," 

Kit inwardly resolved that he would neier tempt 
a carrier aay more, save with an empty box ; and 
having formed this Christian dctermiaation, he turned 
hia thoughts to the second question. 

"You know you must keep up your spirits, mother, 
and not be lonesome because I'm not at home, I 
shall very often be able to look in when I come into 
town I dare say, and I shall send you ,i letter aome- 
btnes, and when the quaiter comes round, I can gel 
a holiday of course ; and then see if we don't take 
little Jacob to the play, and let him know what 
oysters means." 

" I hope plays mayn't be einful, Kit, but I'm 
a'fflost afraid," said Mrs. Nubbles. 

" I know who has been putring that in your head," 
rejoined her bon dieconsolaiely; "that's Little Bethel 
again. Now I say, mother, jiray don't take to going 
there regularly, for if I was to see your good-humoured 
face that has always made home cheerfiil, turned into 
a grievous one, and the baby trained lo look grievous 
too, and to call itself a young sinner (bless its heart) 
and a child of the devil (which is calling its dead 
' her names) ; if I was to see this, and see little 

:ob looking grievous likewise, I should so take it 
o heart that I'm sure I should go and list for a 
loUier, and run my head on purpose »gaiw.t. t.\v« %xw. 
jn-ball 1 sau' coming my wa^." 
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lit, don't talk like that." 
lid indeed, mother, and unless you want to 
make me ii^l very wretched and uncomfortable, you'll 
keep that bow on your bonnet, which you'd more 
than liair a mind to jiull otf last week. Can y 
eujipoee tliere's any harm in looking as dieerfiil a 
being as cheerful as our jioor circunistaneei 
mit ! Do I iix anything in the way I 
which calls upon me to be a snivelling, Eoletq 
whispering chap, sneaking about as if I couldn't M 
it, and expressing mysclfin a most unpleasant «du9 
on the contraijy, don't 1 see every reason whji 
shouldn't ? Just hear this ! Ha ha ha I An't 
as nat'ral as walking, and as good for the heaUl 
Ha ha ba ! An't tliat as nat'ral as a sheep's 
ing, or a pig's grunting, or a horde's neighing, i 
bird's singing f Ha ha ha ! Isn't it, mother ! "] 

There was somethin;; contagious in Ki 
for his mother, who had looked grave before, n 
aubaided into a smile, and then fell to joining inf 
heartily, which occasioned Kit to say Uiat he k 
Jt was natural, and to laugh the more. Kit and h 
Mother, laughing together in a pretty loud key, i 
the baby, who, linding that there wus something vi 
jovial and agreeable in progress, was no soooer 
its mother's arms than it began to kick and laug 
most vigorously. 1'his new illustration of his argO 
ment so tickled Kit, that he fell backward in i 
chair in a state of exhaustion, pointing at th 
and shaking his sides till he rocked again, 
recovering twice or thrice, and as often relapnnglj 

iped his eyes and said grace ; and a very chee 
meal their scanty supper was. 

With more kisses, and hugs, and tears, t 
Wiay young ^'eotlcmeu wUo eWt'. M\«m ^.Wvc vi 
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aod leave well-t'ioi:keil homes behind them, would 
deem within the bounds of probability (if matter so 
low could be herein set down), Kit left the hou^ 
at an early hour next morning, and set out to walk 
to Finchley! feeling a sufficient pride in hia appear- 
ance to have warranted his excommunication from 
Little Bethel from that time forth, if he had ever 
been one of that mournful congregation. 

LeBt anybody should feel a curiosity to know how 
Kit was clad, it may be brjelly remarked that he 
wore no livery, but was dressed in a coal of pepper- 
Btid-tfl[t with waietcoat of canary colour, and nether 
garmenta of irou-grey ; besides theoe glories, he 
shone in the lustre of a new pair of boots and an 
extremely stifi' and shiny hat, which on being 
Biruek anywhere with the knuckles, sounded like 3 
drum. And in this attire, rather wondering that he 
attracted so little attention, and attributing the cir- 
cumstance to the insensibility of those who got up 
early, he made his way towards Abel Cottage. 

Without encountering any more remarkable adven- 
ture on the road, than meeting a lad in a brimleea 
hat, the exact counterpart of his old (me, on whom 
he bestowed half tlie sixpence he possessed. Kit 
arrived in course of* time at the carrier's house, where, 
to the laating honour of human nature, he found the 
box in safety. Receiving from the wife of this 
immaculate man, a direction to Mr. Garland's, he 
took the box upon his shoulder and repaired thither 
directly. 

To be sure, it was a beautiful little cottage with a 
thatched roof and little spires at the gable-ends, and 
pieces of stained glass in some of the windows, 
almost as large as pocket-books, Ot\ one sA*;, >A 
ihe house was a liltle stable, ju&t \!he sits W 'ivNt 
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pony, with a Jiltle room over it, just the aize 
White curtains were fluttering, and birds, 
that looked as tH'ight as if iliey were made of goMf I 
were singing at the windows ; plants were arranged. I 
on either side rf the path, and ciosWred about ^fl 
door ; and tlie garden was bright with flowers Ul 
full bloom, which sited a sweet odour all round, wdX 
had a charming and elegant appearance. Everylhin^.a 
within the house and without, seemed to be the 
fection of neatneEs and order, la the garden 
waa not a weed to be seeo, and to judge from 
dapper gardening- tools, a basket, and a pi 
gloves which were lying in one of the walks, 4 
Mr. Garland had been at work in it that i 
morning. 

Kit looked about him, and admired, and loc 
again, and this a great many times before he 
make up his mind to turn hie head another way a 
ring the bell. There was abundance of time to la 
about him again though, when he liud rung it, I 
nobody came, so after ringing twice or thrice he b 
down upon his box, and waited. 

He rang the bell a great many times, and yrt 1 
nobody came. But a,t last, as he was sitting upon 
the box thinking about giants' castles, and princeaiWK 

tued Up to pegs by the hair of tlieir heads, and dragons 
bursting out from behind gates, and other inciden 
of- the like nature, common in atory-books ta you ' 
irf' low degree on tlieir lirst visit to strange hou 
the door was gently opened, and a little servant-g 
very tidy, modest, and demure, but very pretty ti 
appeared. 
" 1 supjiose you're Chriutopher, sir," said I 
wrvani-^'irl. 
. Kit got off the box, and smA >}^r,\m: -^laa. 
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ll " I'm afraid you've rung a good many times per- 

hapa," she rejoined, "but we couldn't hear yon, 
because we've been catching the pony." 

Kit rather wondered wliat tliis meant, but as he 
couldn't stop there, aeking questions, he shouldered 
the box again and followed tlie girl into the hall, 
where through a back-^oor lie descried Mr. Garland 
leading Whisker in triumph up the garden, after that 
I self-willed pony bad (as he afterwards learned) 
I dodged ihe family round a Email paddock in the 
rear, for one hour and three quarters. 

The old gentleman received him very kindly and 
so did tlie old lady, whose previous good opinion of 
him wai greatly enhanced by his wiping his boots 
on the mat until the soles of his feet burnt again. 
He was then taken into the parlour to be inspected 
in lus new clothes ; and when he had been surveyed 
several times, and had alTorded by his appearance 
unlimited satisfaction, he was taken into the stable 
(where the pony received him with uncommon com- 
plaisance) ; artd thence into the little chamber he 
had already obiierved, which was very clean and 
comfortable ; and thence into the garden, in which 
the old gentleman told him he would be taught to 
employ himself, and where he told him, besides, 
what great tilings he meant to do to make him com- 
fortable, aitd happy, if he found he deserved it. All 
these kindnesses. Kit acknowledged with various 
expressions of gratitude, and so many touches of' the 
new hat, that the brim suffered considerably. When 
the old gentleman had said all be had to say in the 
way of promise and advice, and Kit had said all he 
had to say in the way of assurance and thankfulness, 

K handed over again to the old Ud^^ -siVi;^ 
ing the lillle Bervant-g,>t\ (^ijWat vvMWt 
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[ fiarbira) inatructeti her to take him down GtaM 

\ . . >.. .... ^y^ 



^H fiar 

^^^1 and give him somctliing to c?at and driok, after k 
^H valk. 

^^^B Down Etairs tliererore, Kit went; aod at t! 
^^ bottom of the stairs there was such a kitchea aa m 
* Dever betbrcsccn or heard of out of n toy-shop window 

with everything in it as bright and glowing, and 
precisely ordered too, aa Barbara herself. And 
this kitcheo, Kit tat himself down at a tabic t 
white as a tnblecluih, to eat cold meat, and drtdk. 
small ale, and use his knife and fork tlie i 
^^^ awkwardly, because there waa aa unktiown Barbai 
^^^I looking on and observing him. 
^^^1 ■ It did not appear, however, that there was ai 
^^^B .dting remarkably tremendous about this strai 
^^B Barbara, who Itaving lived a very quici life, blnsfa 
' tery much nnd was quite as embarrassed aad uiu 

tain what she ought to say or do, as Kit ce 
L possibly be. When he liad sat for some little ti 

^^m attentive to the ticking of the sober clock, he r 
^^^ta lut'ed to glance curiously at the dresser, and thi 
^^^Klniong the platen and diahea, were Barbara's li 
^^^P #ork-boK with 3 sliding lid to shut in the balk ■■ 
cotton, and Barbara's prayer-book, and Barfaan 
hymn-book, and Barbara's Bible. Barbara's lit) 
looking-glasa hung in a good light near the windol 
and Barbara's bonnet waa on a nail behind the doa 
Froni all these mute signs and tokens of her preseno 
he naturally glanced at Barbara herself, who sat,) 
mute as they, shelling peas into a dish ; and ja 
when Kit was looking at her eyelashes and wonda 
ing-— quite in the simplicity of his heart — what cof 
lier eyes might be, it perversely happened that 1 
bara raised her head a little to look at him, wh< 
both pair of eyes were ^lastW-j wwVXta^n, ^ 
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leant over his plaie, and Barliaia over her ])ea-.Hlicilfi, 
each in eicirenie confusion M having been detected 
by the other. 
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Chapter the Twenty-third 



MR. RICHARD SWIVELLER wending 
honiewarde from the Wilderness (for such 
was the appi'opiiatc name of Quiip'u choice retreat), 
after a 'sinuoud and corkscrew fashioni with many 
checks and Btuml>le» ; after etupping Buddenly and 
staring about him, then aa suddenly running forward 
for a few paccB, and as suddenly hatting again iind 
shaking his head ; doing everything with a jerk and 
iKithing by premeditation ; — Mr. Richard Swiveller 
wending hit) way homewardfl after this fashion, which 
ia considered by evil'mindcil men to be symbolical 
of intoxication, and is not held 'by such persons to 
denote that state of deep wisdom and rcUection in 
which the actor knows himself to be, began to think 
that possibly be liad misplaced his conlidencc and that 
the dwarf might not be precisely the sort of person 
to whom to entrust a secret of such delicacy and 
importance. And bdng led and tempted on by this 
remorKful thought into a condition which the evil- 
minded claat before referred to would teim the 
maudlin slate or stage of drunkenness, it occurred to 
Mr. Swivellcr to coi^t his hat apoD the ground, and 
moan, crying aloud that he was an unhappy orphan, 
and that if he hod not been an unbajjpy orphan things 
had never come to this. 

» Left nn infant by my parenw, ai m\ evwVj ^g^-. 
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Mr. Swiveller, bewailing hia hard lot, " e: 
upon the worlil la my tenderest period, and xhro\ 
upon ihc merciL-s of a. deludbg dwarf, who 
wonder at my wcaknesa! Here's a miiserabltr orj 
for you. Here," said Mr. Swiveller raising 
voice to a high pitch, and lookbg sleepily 
" is a miserable orphan ! " 

" Then," said wmelxidy hard by, " let n 
father to you." 

Mr. Swiveller swayed himself to and fro ' 
serve his balance, and, lookinj; into a kind' of hai 
which seemed to surround hin, at last jicrceived ti 
eyes dimly twinkling through the mist, which I 
observed after a short time were in the neighbog 
hood of a nose and mouth. Casting his eyes doi 
towards that quarter in which, with reference to 
man's face, hie legs are usually to be found, . 
observed that the face had a body attached ( a: 
when he looked more intently he was satislied tli 
the person was Mr. Quilp, who indeed had been 
hia company all the time, but wliom he had sor 
vague idea of having left a mile or two behind. 

" You have deceived an orphan, sir," said M 
Swiveller solemnly. 

"I! I'm a second father to you," replied Qiul 

•* You my father, sir ! " retorted Uiclc. " Beil 
all right myself, sir, I request to he lett alonei 

" What a funny fellow you are ! " cried Quilp, 

" Go, sir," returned Dick, leaning against a pc 

and wsvinji his hand. " Go, deceiver, go, >or 

day, sir. p'r'aps you'll waken, from pleasure's drei 

the grief of orphans forsaken. Will yi 

,TJie dwarf taking no beeA ot iKw aAViaCvoa, Ws 
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Swiveller adfancni with the view of infticting u]>on 
him condign cliaatiacment. But forgetting hia pur- 
pone or changing Ilia mind before he came close to 
him, lie (leized his hand and vowed eternal tt'lendahip, 
declaring with on agreeable TrankneBS (hat from that 
■ time forth they were brothers in everything hut per- 
sonal appearance. Then he told hia secret all Over 
again, with the addition of being pathetic on the 
subject of Miss Wackles, who, he gave Mr. Quilp 
to understand, was the occasion of any slight locoher- 
ency be might observe in his speech at that moment, 
which was attributable solely to the strength of his 
affection and not to rosy wine or other lerraented 
liquor. And then they went on arm in arm, very 
lovingly together. 

" I'm as fih.nrp," said Quilp to him, at parting, 
"as sharp as a ferret, and as cunning as a weazcl. 
You bring Trent to me; assure him that I'm Iris 
friend though I tear he a little distruals me (I don't 
know why, I have not deserved it) ; and you've 
both of you made your fortunes — in perspective." 

" That's the worst of it," returned Dick. "These 
fortunes in perspective look such a long way off." 

" But they look smaller than they really are, on 
that account," said Quilp pressing his arm. " You'll 
have no conception of the value of your prize until 
you draw close to it. Mark that." 
" D'ye think not i " said Dick. 
" Ay, 1 do ; and T am certain of what I say, 
tkst's better," returned the dwarf. *' You bring 
Trent to me. Tell him I am his friend and yours 
— why shouldn't 1 be ? " 

" There's no reason why you rfiouldn't, certainly," 
1 Dick, " and perhaps theve ate a %\eM. wiais^ 
"^ > should — at least there woxAi \ie \«i&vvK{. 
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in your wanting to Ite my frii-nd, if you 
ice B|)irit, biit then you know you're j 
s|urit." 
I Dot a choice spirit ! " cried Quilp. 
Devil a. bit, sir," returned Dick. " A nun 
your appcaraace couldn't be. If you're any e|ui 
at ail, eir, you're an evil spirit. Choice spirit^' 
added Dick, smiting himself un the breast, " al 
quite a dilferent looking sort of people, ymi ma 
take your oath of that, air." 

Quilp ijlauced at his free-spoken friend with 
mingled expression of cunning and disliki 
wringing his hand almost at the same moment, di 
clared that he was an uncommon character and f 
his warmest eateem. With that they parted j 1 
Swiveller to make the best of his way home . 
sleep himself sober ; and Quilp to cogitate upon 
discovery he had made, and exult in the prospect 
the rich field of enjoyment and reprisal it opened 
him. 

It was not without great reluctance and misgiv! 
that Mr. Swiveller, next morning, his head rncki 
by the fumes of the renowned Schiedam, repaired 
the lodging of his friend Trent (which was it 
roof of an old house in an old gliostty inn)^ 
recounted by very slow degrees what had yesterdi 
taken place l>eiween him and Quilp. Nor 
without great surprise and much speculai 
Quilp's probable motives, nor without many tntt 
conunents on Dick Swiveller's folly, that his fri 
received the tale. 

" I don't defend myself, Fred," said the peni 
Richard i " but the fellow has such a queer i 
with hijD and is such an artful dog, that lirst at 
s ujwn thinking wUe\ihet vVctc wa* ■mi-j V; 
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W'V U.'IIing him, and while I was thinking, screwed it 
f ODl of mc. If you liail seen hira drink and amoke, 
aH I did, you couldn't have kept anything from him. 
He's a Balamander you know, that's what he ia." 

Without inquiring whether Balamanders were of 
neceseity good conlidential agents, or whether a fire- 
proof man wai at a matter of course trustworthy, 
Frederick Trent threw himtielf into a chair, anil, 
burying his head in his hands, endeavoiu'cd to fathom 
the motives which had led Quilp to insinuale him- 
selfimo Kichard Swiveller'a confidence; — for that 
the disclosure was of his seeking, and had not been 
spontaneously revealed by Dick, was sutficiemly 
plain from ^uilp's seeking his company and enticing 
hini away. 

The dwarf had twice encountered him when he 
was endeavouring to obtain intelligence of the fiigi- 
I tivee, This, perhaps, as he had not sbown any 
I previous anxiety about them, was enough to awaken 
suspicion in the breast of a Meatuie so jealous 
and distrustjul by nature, setung aside any ad- 
I ditional impulse to curiosity that he might have 
I derived from Dick's incautious manner. But know- 
ing the scheme they had planned, why should he 
offer to assist it i This was a i^uestion more dilTi- 
cuh of solution; but as knaves generally overreach 
themselves by imputing their own designs to others, 
the idea imniediatcly giresentcd itself that some cir- 
cumstances of irritation between Quilp and the old 
man, arising out of their secret transactions and not 
unconnected perhaps with his sudden disappearance, 
now rendered the former desirous of revenging him- 
self upon him by seeking to entrap the sole object 
of his love and anxiety into a cowwvwtt ^ ■*\iv^ 
' c /le had a dread and l\amd. Pv*'cI«AE.v^^ 
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Treat himself, utterly regardless of his Bister, 
this object at heorl.only second to the hope ofj^aii 
it seemed lo him the more likely to be Quilp's niai 
princi))]e of action. Once investing the dwarf witi 
3 design of liis own in abetting them, which t' 
attainment of their purpose would serve, it was et 
to believe him sincere and hearty in the caiue ; s 
as there could be no doubt of bis proving a power 
and usefiil auxiliary, Trent determined to accept I 
invitation and go to his house tliat night, and if wl 
he said and did confirmed him in tlie Jmpressioa 
had formed, to let him share the labour of their 
but not the prolit. 

Having revolved these things in his mind ai 
ari'ived at this conclusion, he communicated to Ml 
Swiveller as much of his meditations an he thougl 
proper (Dick would have been perfectly saiislii 
with less], and giving him the day to recover hi 
self from his late salamandering, accompanied hii 
at evening to Mr. Quilp's house. 

Mightily glad Mr. Quilp was to see them, 
mightily glad he seemed to be ; and fearfiilly poll) 
Mr. Quilp was to Mrs, Quilp and Mrs. Jiniwin 
and very sharp was tlie look he cast on his wife t 
observe how alie was aifectcd by the recognition t 
young Trent. Mrs. Quilp was us innocent at hi 
own mother of any emotion, painful or {Jeasanl 
wliich the sight of him awakened, but as her husband' 
^ance made her timid and contused, and t 
what to do or what was required of her, Mr. Quit 
did not fail to assign her embarrassment to the c 
he had in his mind, and while he chuckled al 
penetration was secretly exasperated by his jealoi 
Nothing of this appeared, however. "^ 
\trary, Mr. Quilp was n\l bWAneas an 
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I^TI^P'preeided over the case- bottle of rum with 
extraordinary open-heartedness. 

" Why, let me see," Baid Quilp. " It muet be 
a raatter of nearly two years since we were firBt 
acquainted." 

" Nearer three, I think," said Trent. 

"Nearer three !" cried Quilp. "How fast time 
flies. Does it seem aa long as that to you, Mrs. 
Quilp f" 

"Yes, I think it seems fiill three years, Quilp," 
was the unfortunate reply. 

"Oh indeed, ma'am," thought Quilp, "you 
have been pining, have you ! Very good, 

" It seems to me but yesterday that you went oUt 
lo Demerara in the Mary Anne," said Quilp; "but 
yesterday, I declare. Well, 1 like a little wildoesa. 
I was wild myself once." 

Mr. Quilp accompanied this admission with such 
an awfd wink, indicative of old rovings and back- 
fiiidings, that Mrs. Jiniwin was indignant, and could 
not forbear from remarking under her breath that 
he might at least put off his confessions imti! his 
wife was ftbaent ; for which act of boldness and 
insubordioaiion Mr. Quilp iirst stared her out of 
ctmntenance and then drank her health ceremoniously. 

*• I thought you'd come back directly, Fred. I 
always thought that," said Quilp setting down his 
glass. " And when the Mary Anne returned with 
you on board, instead of a letter to say what a contrite 
heart you had, and how happy you were m the 
aituatton that had be<^n provided for you, 1 Wat 
amused — exceedingly amused. Ha ha ha ! " 

The young man smiled, bul nov as *i»jm.^ -Cw 
the most agreeaWe one tWv wyiW*-"** 
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selected Igr hiE entertain inent ; aod for t 
1 Quilp jiuraued it. 

[ always will say," he returned, "that w 
a rich relation having two young pto[)le— sisteti 
brothers, or brother and sister— dependent on h 
attaches himself ex cl us! vdy U> one, and casts ofF 
other, he does wrong." 

The young nian made a movement of impatiei 
but Quilp went on as calmly ae if he were discusi 
some abotract questioO' in which nobody present h 
the slightest personal interest. 

" It's very true," said Quilp, " that your granl 
father urged repeated forgiveness, ingratitude, rid 
and extravagance, and all that ; but as I told h 
'these are common faults.' * But he's i 
said he. 'Granting that,' said 1 (for ihc sake ' 
argunicDt of course), *a great many young noblemi 
and gentlemen are scoundrels loo ! ' But he wouldd 
be convinced." 

" I wonder at that, Mr. Quilp," said the youD 
man sarcastically. 

« Well, so did I at the lime," returned Quit 
" but he was always oUaiinate. He was in i 
a fiiend of mine, but he was always obsti 
wrong-headed. Little Nell is a nice girl, ; 
ing girl, but you're her brother, Krederick. Yon^ 
her brother after all ; as you told him tlic last tin 
you met, he can't alter that." 

" He would if he coold, confound him for t 
and all otlier kindnesses," said the young : 
impaiiently. " But nothing can come of this sulijei 
now, and let us have done with it in (he Devi) 

Agreed," returned Quil^i, "agreed on my pat 
Why have I alluded w vt'. ' ' -™ 
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P^n^'Fredettck, that I have always stood your I'riend. 
■ You little knew who was your friend, and who yout 
foe ; now did you ? You thought I was against 
you, and «J there has lieen a coolness between ua ; 
but it was nil on your side, entirely on your side. 
Let's shake hands again, Fr«d." 

With hie head sunk down between his shoulders, 

I and a hideous grin ovefe|>reading his face, the dwarf 

I stood up and stretched hia short arm across Uie 

I table. After a moment's hesitation, the young man 

stretched out h\n to meet it; Qnilp clutched his 

fingers in a grip that for the moment stopped the 

current of the blood within them, and jM'essing his 

other hand upon his lip and frowning towards 

the unsuspicious Richard, released ihem and sat 

, This action was not lost niron Trent, who, 

knowing that Richard tiwivellcr was a mere tool in 

' his hands and knew no more of his designs than he 
thought proper to communicate, saw that the dwarf 
perfectly understood their relative position, and fully 
entered into the character of his friend. It is some- 

I thing to be appreciated, even in knavery. This 
silent homage to his superior abilities, no less than a 
sense of the power with which the dwarTs quick 
perception had already invested him, inclined the 
young man towards that ugly worthy, and deterniincd 
him to profit by his aid. 

It being now Mr. Quilp's cue to change the 
subject with all convenient expedition, lest Richard 
Swiveller in his heedlessness should reveal anything 
which it was inexjiedieni for the women to know, 
he proposed a game at four-handed eribbage ; and 

Era being cut for, Mrs. QuU? fel^. U» ?T«iev.O»- 
ami Ditk himself to ^uWv ^^^- ^'^"'■"''* 
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beiog very fond of carde was carefully excluded ^ 
her Bon-in-law from any participation in the gaa 
and liad assigned to her tiie duly of c 
replenishing the glaeees ftom die case-bottle ; 1 
Quilp from that moment keeping one e; 
upon her, lest she should by aoy means procured 
taste ot the same, and thereby tantalising tlT 
wretched old lady (who was as much attached | 
the case-bottle as the cards) in a double degree a 
most ingenious mannci'. 

But it was not to Mrs. Jiniwin alone that ] 
Quilp's attention was restricted, as si 
jnatters required his constant vigilance. Among l| 
F Karioua eccentric habits he had a humoiou 
^ tdways cheating at cards, which rendered t 
on his part, not only a close observance of U)e gaol 
and a sleight-of-hand in counting and scoring, I 
also involved the constant correction, by looks, 8 
frowns, and kicks under the table, of RichM 
Swiveller, who being bewildered by the rapidity 
with which his cards were told, and the rate at which 
the pegs travelled down the board, could not be 
[xevented from sometimes expressing his surprise and 
incredubty. Mrs. Quilp too was the prtne 
young Trent, and for every look that passed betwee 
them, and every word they spoke, and every Ci 
they played, the dwarf had eyes and ears ; : 
occDpied alone with what was passing above t 
uble, but with signals that might be excha 
beneath it, which he laid all kinds of traps to d 
besides often treading on his wife's loea 1 
whether she cried out or remained silent under Hn^'m 
infliction, in which latter case it would have beolg 
9iute clear that Trent had been treading o 

Yet, in the niidsl oS a\\ (.W«e iiwm 
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the one eye was upon the old lady always, and if 
Ghe eo much as utealchily advanced a [ea-spooa 
towards a neighbouring glass (wliicli she oflca did), 
fur the purpose of abstracting but one sup of ite 
Eweet contents, Quilp's hand would overset it in the 
very monient of her triumph, and Quilp's mocking 
voice implore her to regard her precious liealth. 
And in any one of these his many cares, from first 
to last, Quilp never flagged nor fullered. 

At lengtli, when titey had played a great many 
rubbers and drawn pretty freely upon the cane- 
bottle, Mr. Quilp warned his lady tu retire to rest, 
and that submissive wife complying, and being 
followed by her indignant mother, Mr. Swiveller 
fell adeep. The dwarf beckoning his remaining 
companion to the other end of the room, held a abort 
conference with him in whispers. 

" It's aa well not to say more than one can help 
before our worthy friend," eaid Quilp, making a 
grimace towards the slumbering Dick. " is it a 
bargain between ue, Fred ? Shall he marry httle 
rosy Nell by-aod-by ? " 

" You have some end of your own to answer, of 
course," returned the other. 

"Of course I have, dew Fred," said Quilp, 
griDRing to think how little he suspected what the 
real ei^ was. " It's retaliation perhaps ; perhaps 
whim. I have ioHuence, Fred, to help or oppose. 
Which way shall 1 use it ? There ace a pair of 
scales, and it goes into one." 

" Throw it into mine then," said Trent. 
■"It's done, Fred," rejoined Quilp, stretching 
out his clenched hand and opening it as if he had 

Kie weight fall out. " It's in the scale (hobs. 
e. and t4)m» it, Fred. M\ni l\\a'u" 
: 
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Where have they gone ? " askeJ Trer 
Qutip shook hU head, and eaid that point r 
mained to be discovered, which it might he, easi' 
When it waa, they would begin their prelimin 
advancea. He would visit the old man, or ei 
Richard Swiveiler might visit him, and by affect 
a deep concern in his behalf, and imploring him 
settle in some worlhy home, lead to the child 
remembering him with gratitude and favour. O 
impressed to this extent, it would be easy, he s: 
to win her in a year or two, for she supposed I 
old man to be poor, as it was a part of hiB jeala 
policy (in common with many other misers) ti 
to be BO, to those about him. 

" He has feigned it often enough to me, of late 

" Oh I and to me too I " replied the dwai 
"Which is more extraordinary, as I know 1 
rich he really is." 

" I suppose you should," said Trent. 

" 1 think I should indeed," rejoined the dwarf 
nod in that, at least, he spoke the truth. 

After a few more whispered words, they rt 
to the table, and the young man rousing RichoK 
Swiveller informed him that he was waidng I 
depart. This was welcome news to Dick, w' 
narted up directly. After a few words of confides 
in the result of their project had been exchanged 
they bade the grinning Qoilp good night. 

Quilp crept to the window as they passed in 
street below, and listened. Trent was pronouncin 
an encomium upon his wife, and they were 
wondering by what enchnninient she had 
brought to marry such a miH'»ha|>en wretch at 
"^ -f after watching l.\vc\i teueavm'j, iVaAm 
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. with a wider grin than his face had yet displayed, 

' stole sortty in the dark to bed. 

In this hatching of their scheme, neither Trent 
nor Quilp had had one tliought about the happiness 
or misery oF poor innocent Nell. It would have 
been etrange if the careless profligate, who was the 
butt of both, had been harassed by any such con- 
sideration ; for Ilia high opinion of his own merits 
and deserts rendered the project rather a lauilable 
one than otherwise ; and if he had been visited by 
so unwonted a gue):t as rejection, he would — being 
a brute only in the gratitication of his appetites — 
have soothed his conscience with the plea that he 
did not mean to boat or kill his wife, and would 

Irkarofore, after all said and done, be a very tolerable, 
ge hutband. 
: 
h 



Chapter the Twenty-fourth 



nlil they were quite exhausted and 
_ could no longer mmntain the pace at which 
diey had fled from the race-ground, that the old 
man and the child veacured to stop, and sit down to 
rest upon the borders of a little wood. Here, though 
the course was hidden from their vieWi they could 
yet faintly distinguish the Doiae of distant shouts, the 
hum of ioice«, and the beating of drums. Climbing 
the eminence which lay between them and the s|iot 
they had left, the child could even discern the flatter- 
ing flags and white topi of bootlm; but no person 
was ap|iroaching towurds them, and their resung- 
I |)lsKe was solitary and still. 
^MtajSome lime elapsed before she co\AA te^'»M«. V« 
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■trembling cooipaDioii, or restore him to a etate 
moderate tranquillity. His disordered iraaginatioD 
represented to him a crowd of peraoiie stealing 
towards them beneath tlie cover of the bushes, 
lurking in every ditch, and |>eeping from the boughs 
of every ruatling tree. He was haunted by appre- 
hensions of being led captive to some gloomy place 
where he would be chained and scourged, and 
wotse than all, where Nell coald never come to see 
him, save through iron bara and gratingH in the wall. 
HU terrors affected the child. Separation from her 
grandfather was the greatest evil she could dread ; ' 
and feeling for the time as though, go where tbd^f 
Would,- they were to be hunted down, .ind caill^^| 
never be safe but in hiding, her heart failed her, iV^^I 
^^^^ her courage drooped. ^^M 

^^^^L In one so young, and so unused to the eceneaJ^H 
^^^^■Irhich she had lately moved, this sinking of ^^M 
^^^^^^lirit was not surprising. But, Nature often enshrin^^f 
^^^^^ gallant atul noble liearts in weak bosoms^-oftenei^T] 



God bless her, in female breasts — and when the 
child, casting her tearful eyes upon the old maa, 
remembered how weak he was, and how destitute 
and helpless he would be if she failed him, her heart 
swelled within her, and animated her with 
strength and fortitude. 

** We are quite safe now, and have nothing 
fear indeed, dear grandfather," she said. 

" Nothing to fear ! " returned the old 
" Notliing to fear if they took me from ihi 
Nothing to fear if they parted us ! Nobody i 
to me. No, not one. Not even Nell I " 

" Oh ! do not say that," replied the child, 
if ever anybody was true at heart, and eameat,i 
e you know I 



new 

1 
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Then how," said ihe old man, looking fearfully 
round, " how can you bear to think that we are safe, 
when they are searching for me everywhere, and 
may come here, and steal ujion m, even while we're 
talking ? " 

"Because I'm Bure we have not been followed," 
said the child. "Judge for yourself, dear grand- 
l^iher ; look round, and see how quiet and still it 
is. We are alone together, and may ramble where 
we like. Not safe! Could I feel Msy— did I 
feel at ease— when any danger threatened you ! " 

"True, true," he answered, prsssing her hand, 
but Btill looking anxiously about. "What noise 
was that? " 

"A bird," said the child, "flying into the wood, 
atKi leading the way for us to follow. You remember 
that we said we would walk in woods and fields, 
and by the side of rivem, and how happy we would 
be — you remember that ? But here, while the sun 
thtnes above our heads, and everything is blight and 
happy, we are sitting sadly down, and losing time. 
See what a pleutant path ; Hiid there's tlie bird — 
the same bird — now he flies to another tree, and 
eiays to sing. Come ! " 

When they rose up from the ground, and took 
the shady track which led them through the wood, 
she hounded on before, printing her tiny footsteps in 
the moss, which rose elastic from so light a pressure 
and gave it back as mirrors throw off breath ; and 
thus she lured the old man on, with many a back- 
ward look and merry beck, now pointing stealthily 
to some lone bird as it perched and twiiicred on a 
branch that strayed across their path, now stopping 
to listen to the songs that broke the Uaiji^'j WiWke, 
■Kvatc/i the sun as it trembled t\mm^ iN\c Vwe*, 
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and Ete^iag id among the iricd trunks of BtOUI old 
trees, opened long paths of tight As they passed 
onward, parting the bouglis that clustered in their 
wny, the serenity which the child had first assumedi 
stole into lier breast in earnest ; the old man cast no 
longer fearful looks behind, but felt at ease 
cheerAil, for the ftuther they passed info the deep 
green shade, the more they felt that the tran^utl 
mind of God was there, and shed its peace on them. 

At lengtii, Uie path becoming clearer and lew 
intricate, brought tliem to the end of the wood, and 
into a puUic road. Taking ilieir way along it for a 
short distance, they came to a lane, so shaded bj* 
tiie trees on either liand that they met together 
O'verhead, and arched the narrow way. A broken 
finger-post announced that this led lo a village thro 
miles off; and thither they resolred to bend their steps.' 

The miles appeared so long that they Gometimet. 
ihougbt they must have missed their road. But at 
last, to their great joy, it led downward in a steep- 
descent, with overhanging banks over which the 
footpaths led ; and the clutitered houses of the 
village peeped out from the woody hollow below. 

It was a very small place. The men and boya 
Were playing at cricket on tlie green ; and a 
cither folks were looking on, they wandered up and 
down, uncertain where to seek a humble lodging. 
There was but one old man in the little g: 
before his cottage, and him they were timid oP 
appri»ching, for he was the schirolm aster, and had 
* School " written up over his window in blactT 
letters on a white board. He was n jialc, simple- 
lookbg m.in, of a spare and meagre habit, and sat 

Ehis flowerE and beehives, smoking Ins pipC| 
ttle porch bifoie his Aovn. 
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^^■^ Speak to him, dear," the old man whispered. 
' " I am almoet alraid to dialurb him," said the 

child timidly. " He does not seem to sec us. 
I Perhaps if we wait a little, he may look this 

I They wailed, but the schoolmaster cast no look 

I towards them, and still sat, thauglitful and silent, in 
the little pordi. He liad a kind face. In hie plain 
old suit of black, he looked pale and meagre. They 
fancied, too, a lonely air about him and his house, 
but perhaps that was because the other people formed 
a merry company upon the green, and he seemed the 
only solitary man in all the place. 

They were very tired, and the child would have 
been bold enough to addreKS even a schooloiaster, 
but for something in his manner which seemed to 
denote that he was oneasy or distressed. Ah they 
stood hesitating at a little dihtaoce, they saw that he 
ut for a few minutes at a time like one ia a brown 
study, then laid aside his pipe and took a few turns 
in his garden, then approached the gate and looked 
towards die green, then took up his pipe again with 
a sigh, and sat down thoughtfully as befoj'c. 

As nobody else appeared and it would lioon be 
dark, Nell at length took courage, and when he had 
resumed his pipe and «eat, ventured to draw near, 
Wding her grandfather by the hand. The slight 
noise they made in raising the latch of the wicket- 
gate, caught hJB attention. He looked at ij>em 
kindly but neemed disappointed too, and Blightly 
shook his head. 

Nell dropped a curtsey, and told him they were 
poor travellers who sought a shelter for the night 
which they would gladly pay for, M fat aa xIm^t. 
means allowed. The 8choolmasli;t \ooV.ci caxwsOi'l 
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at her as she spoke, laid aside his pipe, and rose up 
directly. 

" If you could direct ua anywhere, sir," as 
child, " we should lake it very kindly." 

" You have been walking a long way," s: 
school master. 

"A long way, sir," the child replied. 

" You're a young traveller, my child," he sai^ 
laying his hand gently on her head. " Your grand* 
child, friend !" 

" Ay, flir," cried the old man, " and the sta] 
and comfort of my life." 

" Come in," said the eclioolmaster. 

Without further preface he conducted them 
his little schoolroom, which was parlour and kttcht 
likewise, and lold them they were welcome 
remain under his roof till morning. Before tlti 
had done thanking him, he spread ,a coarse 
cloth upon the tahle, with knives and platters 
bringing out some bread and cold meat and a 
beer, besought them to eat and drink. 

The child looked round the room as she took bcf 
seat. There were a couple of forme, notched and 
cut and inked all over ; a small deal desk perched on 
four legs, at which no doubt the master sat i 
dog's-eared books upon a high shelf; and beudt! 
them a motley collection of peg-tops, balls, kites,, 
fishing' lines, marbles, half-eaten apples, and otbtt 
coaiiscated property of idle urchins. Displayed < 
hooka upon the wall in all their terrors, were t! 
cane anJ ruler ; and near them, on a small shelf 
iu own, the dunce's cap, made of old nt'wspa|iera 
and decorated with glaring wafers oi the largest size. 
But, the great ornanients of the wails were 

fairly co\iieA Vh ^ooA iovkA mtsA^ 
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Awd well -worked sums in simple addition and ranltipli- 
cation, evidently achieved by the «ame haod, which 
were plentiiuUy pasted all round the room : for the , 
double purpose, ,is it seemed, of bearing testimoiiy 
to the excellence of the school, and kindling ; 
worthy emulation in the bosoms of the scholars. 

" Yes," said the old Bchoolmaeter, observing that 
her attention was caught by these latter specimens. 
" Thai's beaudfiJ writing, my dear." 

" Very, sir," replied the child modestly, " i 

" Mine ! " lie returned, taking out his spectacles 
and pulling them on, to have a better view of the 
triumphs i>a dear to his hearL " / couldn't write 
like that, now-a-days. No. They're all done by 
one hand ; a little hand it is, not so old as yours, but 

As the schoolmaster said this, he saw that a small 
blot of ink had been thrown on one of the copies, 
so he took a penknife from his pocket, and going up 
to the wall, careftiliy scraped it out. When he had 
Ihtiehed, he walked slowly bacVward from the w 
itig, admiring it as one might contemplate a beautiful 
picture, but with samething of sadness in his vt ' 
and manner which quite touched the child, though 
she was unacquainted with its cause. 

"A little hand indeed," said the poor school- 
master. ** Far beyond all his companions, in his 
learning and his sports too, how did he ever come 
to be so fond of me ! That I should love him is no 
wonder, but that he should love me — " and there 
ihe schoolmaster stopped, and took off his spectacles 
to wipe them, as though they had grown dim. 
I hope there is nothing the maH.ei,».\," 

rU anxiously. 
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^^^^■■Not much, my dear," returned the achoolniaBter. 
^^^^B'hoped to have seen him on the green to-night.' 
^^^^K was always foremost among them. But he'U 
^^Hftbere t( 
^^^"Has he been HI i " asked the child, with a child'i' 

quick sympatliy. 

" Not very. They said he was wandering in his 

head yesterday, dear boy, and eo they said the da^ 

before. But that's a part of that kind of disorder). 

it's not a bad aign — not at a 

The child was silent. He walked to the door, 

K looked wistfiilly out. The shadows of night 
gathering, and all « 
If he could lean upon anybody's arm, he would 
' to me, I know, ' he said, returning into t^ 
. " He always came into the garden to b _ 
guuu. night. But (lerhaps his illness has only jaii 
taken a favourable turn, and it's too late for him ta 
■ come out, for it's very damp and there's a heavy 
^■^^r> It's much better he shouldn't come to-night. ^ 
^^^^■["he fichoolmaster lighted a candle, fastened thi 
^^^^Uow- shutter, and closed the door. But after h 
^^^HP' done this, and sat silent a little time, he toa 
P down his hat, and said he would go and satisfy him 
self, iFNell would sit up till he returned. The child 
readily complied, and he went out. 

She sat tliere half an hour or more, feeling t 
place very strange and lonely, for she had prevailed 
Upon the old man to go to bed, and there was nothing 
to be heard but the ticking of an old clock, and tl 
whistling of the wind nmottg the trees. When he 
returned, he took his neat in the chimney-comeiv 
but remained silent for a long time. At length he 
tar/Kd ID her, and sjieaking very gently, hoped she 
' ' prayer tliat nigVii tov a wtV cWii. 
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^^"^"My favourite scholar ! " Baiil iho poor school- 
master, smoking a pipe he had forgotten to light, 
and looking mournfully round about the walls. " It 
is a little hand to have done all that, and waste 
away with alcknese. It Js a very, very little hand 1 " 



Chapter the Twenty-fifth 



H^I^^TER a soood night's rest in a chamber in 
I X*. the thatched roof, in which it setimed the 
Eexlon liad for some years been a todger, but which 
he had lately dcBerted for a wife and a cottage of 
his own, the child rose early in the morning and 
I descended to the room where she had supped last 
nighl> As the Bchoolmuater had already left his 
bed and gone out, she bestirred herself to make it 
neat and comf'oriable, and had just finished its 
arrangement when the kind host returned. 

He thanked her many times, and said that the 
old dame who usually did such ofHces for bin hod 
gone to nurse t!ie little scholar whom he had told 
her ot^ The child asked how he was, and hoped 
he was better. 

" No," rejoined the schoolmaster shaking his head 
sorrowfully, "No belter. They even say he is 

" 1 am very sorry for that, sir," said the child. 

The poor schoolmaster aj^ared to be gratilied 
by her earnest manner, but yet rendered more uneasy 
by it, for he added hastily that anxious people often 
mignilicd an evil and thought it greater thanilMua&-, 
"for my pari," he said, iu Wis 1^*'*'^^ y'*^^'-^^ '*'*'1'' 
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1 don't think he e 



The child asked hta leave to prepare break&Sti J 
and her grandfather coming down staira, they a" 
three partook of it together. While the meal « 
io progrese, their host remarked that the ol 
leemed much fatigued, and evidendy stood ii 
ofresL 

" If the journey you have before you is 
one," he said, " and don't press you for one da^9 
you're very welcome to pass another night here. 
should really be glad if you would, friend," 

He saw that the old man looked at Nell, 
certain whether to accept or decline his offer ; 

"I shall be glad to have your young conipani| 

L with me for one day. If you can do a charity b 

m lone man, and rest yourself at the same time, do^ 

F If you must proceed upon your journey, I wish f 

well through it, and will walk a little way with y 

before school begins " 

"What are we to do, Nell?" said the old t 
irresolutely, " say what we're to do, dear." 

It required no great persuasion to induce the chiH 
to answer that they had better accept the invitatiori(^ 
and remain. She was happy to show her gratittntka 
to the kind schoolm;ister by busying herself in t! 
performance of such household duties as his lit! 
cottage stood in need of. When these i 
slie took some needle-work from her basket, I 
sat herself down upon a stool beside the Iatdc( 
where the honeysuckle and woodbine entwined tl 
tender stems, and stealing into the room filled j 
•with their delicious breath. Her grandtather 1 
I jbasking in the sun out&ide, VireM.ViTO^\i\t y;\t™ 
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ioweri!, and idly watching the clouds as they 
floated on before the hght Bjmmer wind. 

As the schoolm.iBter, after arranging the two 
forma in due order, took hia seat behind hid desk 
and made other preparations for Kchool, the child 
was apprehensive ihoi ahe might he in the way, and 
offtred to withdraw to her little bedroom. But 
ihiB he would not allow, and as lie seemed pleased 
lo have her there, she remained, bunying herself with 
her work. 

" Have you many scholars, sir i " she asked. 
The poor schoolmaster shook hia head, and said 

I that they barely filled the two forma. 

I " Arc the others clever, sir ! " asked the child, 

" glancing at the trophies on the wall. 

*' Good boys," returned the schoolmaater, " good 
boys enough, my dear, hut they'll never do like 
that." 

A small while-headed boy with a sunburnt face 

I appeared at the door while he was speaking, and 

I flopping there to make a rustic bow, came in and 
took his seat upon one of the forms. The white- 
headed boy then put an o]>en book, astonishingly 
dog'it-eared, upon his knees, and thrusting his handa 
into hia jiockets began counting the marbles with 
which tliey were filled ; displaying in the expresaion 
of hia face a remarkable capacity of totally abstract- 
ing his mind from the spelling on which his eyes 
were fixed. Soon afterwards another white-headed 
little boy came striiggiing in, and after him a red- 
headed iad, and after him two more with white heads, 
and then one with a flaxen poll, and so on until the 
forms were occupied by a dozen boys or iliereabouts, 

■heada of every colour but grey, and ran?,in^ in 
ages I'rotn font years old to (ouvvecn -jew* o^ 
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more j for the legs of the youngest were a long way 
frotn tlie floor when he sat upon the form, aad the 
dilest was a heavy good-tempered foolish fellow, 
about half a head taller ihaa the schoolmaster. 

At the top of the first form — the post of honour 
in the Bchoo! — was the »acaM place of the little 
scholar, and at the head of the rows of pegs on which 
those who came in huts or caps were woac to hang 
tliem up, one way left empty. No boy attempted to. 
violate the Gaactity of seat or peg, but many 
looked from the empty spaces to the schoolmaBter, 
and whispered his idle neighbour behind bts liand. 

Then began the hum of conning over lessons ai 
getting them by heart, the whispered jest and steahhjr 
game, and all the noise and drawl of school ; andini 
the midst of the din sat the poor schoolmattc 
veryimageof meekness and simplicity, vainlyattempW 
ing to fiK his mind upon the duties of the day, anij 
to forget his little friend. I3ut the tedium of his 
oilice reminded him more strongly of the willbg 
scholar, and liin thoughts were rambling from his 
pupls — it was plain. 

None knew tliia better than the idlest boys, who, 
growing bolder with impunity, waxed louder and 
more daring ; playing odd-or-even under theinagter' 
eye, eating apples openly and without rebuke, [Hnch> 
iag each other in sport or malice without the leatt 
reserve, and cutting their autographs in the very legi 
of his desk. The puzzled dunce, who stood beside 
it to say his lesson out of book, looked no longer 
at die ceilmg for forgotten words, but drew closM 
to the mauler's elbow and boldly cast his eye upon 
the page ; the wag of the little troop squinted and 

K grimaces (iit liie smallest boy of course), hold« 
I book bi-lore his face, anA Viw av^Q^'iwSj 
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P^ttdience knew no conGlrainC in their delight. If ilie 
master did chance to rouse himself and tieem alive 
to what was going on, the noise suhsided for a 
moment and no eyes met hia bat wore a studious and 
a deeply humble look ; but the instant he rclapaed 

I again, it broke out afresh, and ten timee louder than 

' before. 

Oh I how some of those idle fellows longed to 
be outside, and how tliey looked at the open door 
and window, as if they half meditated rushing 
violently out, plunging inio the woods, and being 
wild boys and savages from that time forth. What 
rebellious thoughts of the cool river, and aome ahady 
bathing-place beneath willow trees with branches 
dipping in the water, kept tempting and urging 
that sturdy boy, who, with hia shirt-collar unbuttoited 
and ilung back as for aa it could go, sat fanning hia 

, flushed fece with a apclling-book, wiehing himself 
a whale, or a tittlebat, or ally, or anything but a boy 
at fichool on that hot, broiling day 1 Heat I ask 
that other boy, whose seat being nearest to the door 
gave him opportunities of gliding out into the garden 
and driving his companions to madness by dipping 
his face into the bucket of the well and then rolling 
on the grasa — ask liim if there were ever such a day 

I aa that, when even the bees were diving deep down 
into the cups of Howcts and atopping there, as if they 

I had made up their minds to retire from business and 
be manuiacturers of honey no more. The day was 

. made for laziness, .-ind lying on one's back, in green 

' placen, and staring at the sky till its brightness forced 

^ one to shut one's eyes and go to aleep ; and was this 
a time to be poring over musty books in a dark room, 
slighted by the very sun ilself ^ MonetrouA '. 

Nell tat by the window occu^neA >n\\\\ Vw -wwN i 
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□ all that pasBctI, ihuugh a 
rather timid of the boisterous boys. The lessonaove 
writing-time began ; and there being but one desk ai 
ihftt the master's, each boy oat at it i 
laboured at his croolted co)>y, while the t 
walked about. This was a (juicCer c' 
would come and look over the wiiter'a shoulder, a 
tell him mildly to observe how such a letter i 
turned in such a copy on the wall, praiK such an u^ 
stroke here and such a down-struke there, and tnd 
him take it for his model. Then he would stop and 
tell them what th« sick child had said last night, ajti 
how he had longed to be among ihem once ag; ' 
and such was the jioor schoolmaster's gentle 
atTectionate manner, that the boys seemed c 
remorseful that they had worried lijm so much, i 
were absolutely quiet ; eating no apples, cutting J 
names, uiflictlng no pinches, and making n 
for full two minutes afterwards. 

•' I think, boys," said the schoolmaster whes d 
clock struck twelve, " that I shall give ai 
holiday this afternoon " 

At this intelligence, the boys, led on and hea 
by the tall boy, raised a great shout, in the midst jj 
which the master was seen to speak, but could i 
be heard. As he held up his hand, however, I 
token oi his wish that they should be ailent, tl 
c considerate enough to leave olf, as soon i 
xigest-winded among them were quite out of bi 

" You must promise me first," said the schc 
laster, " that you'll not be noisy, or at least, if ^ 
re, that you'll go away and be so — away out of d 
" e you wouldn't diaturbyoi 



ofdphymate and companion." 
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Ik one, for they were but boys) in the ncgad»e( 
the tall boy, perhaps as Binccrely as any of them, 
called those about him to witness tliat he had only 
shouted in a whisjier. 

"Then praydon't forget, there's my dear BcIioJars," 
said the schoolmaster, " wh.it I have asked you, and 
do it ai) a favour to me. Be as happy as you can, 
and doa't be unmindful that you are blessed with 
health. Good-bye all ! " 

" Thant'ee, sir," and " good-bye, sir," were said 
a great many times in a variety of voices, and the boys 
went out very slowly and softly. But there was the 
sun shining and there were the birds ainging, aa the 
NUn only shines and the btrdti only sing on holidays 
and half-holidays ; there were the trees waving to 
all free boys to climb and nestle among their lealy 
branches ; the hay, entreating them to come and 
i flcatter it to the pure air; llie green corn, gently 
beckoning towards wood and stream | the smooth 
ground, rendered smoother still by blending lights 
and shadows, inviting to runs and leaps, and long 
walks God knows whither. It was more than boy 
could bear, and with a joyous whoop the whole 
cluster took to their heels and spread themselves 
about, shouting and laughing as they went. 

" It's natural, thank Heaveo ! " said tlie poor 
' schoolmaster looking after them. " I'm very glad 
they didn't mind me ! " 

It is difficult, however, to please everybody, as 
most of us would have discovered, even williout the 
fable which bears that mojal ; and in the course, of 
the afternoon several mothers and aunts of pupi|.i 
looked ID to express their entire disapproval of the 

Knastcr's proceeding. A lew confinoi tJaas!^ 
ra hints, such as poVite\Y 'm'\U.Vvt\^ i«\\»X. vei.- 
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tetter day or saint's day the almanack uaki it 
fl few (these were the iirofouod village politician 
argoeil that it was a slight to the Tlirone and 1 
affront to Church and State, and savoured of re»oJi 



lighter occasion than the birthday of the 1 
but the majority expressed their displraeure ( 
grounds nnd in plain terms, arguing that U 
pu|iLls on this short allowance of learning wa» nothing 
but an act of downright robbery and fraud: and one 
old lady, finding that she could not inflame or irritate 
the peaceable schoolmaster by talking to him, bounced 
out of his house and talked at him for half an 
outside his own window, to another old lady, s 
that of course he would deduct this half-holiday li 
his weekly charge, o ' 
exiject to have an opjiosition started against hia 
there was no want of idle chaps in that neighbc 
hood (here the old lady raiaed her voice), and m 
chaps who weic too idle even to be achoolmaate 
might tioDn iind that there were other chaps put o 
tiieir heads, and bo she would have them take ca 
and look pretty eharp about them. But all the( 
taunts and vexations failed to elicit one word f 
the meek schoolmaster, who sat with the child I 
bia side, — a little more dejected perhaps, but ijaii 
silent and uncomplaining. 

Towards night an old woman came tottering ( 
the garden as speedily as she could, and meeting t[ 
schoolmastef at the door, said he was to go to Dafl 
West's directly, and had be« run on before 1: 
He iind the child were on the point of going ( 
together for a walk, and without relinquishing I 
hand, the schoolmaster hurried away, leaving ' 
K^aittitenger to follow as 9>ie n\ig,ViV. 
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'They stopped at a coLtagc-door, and the school- 
master knocked Eofdy at it with his hand. It was 
opened without loss of time. They entered a room 
where a little group of women were gathered about 
one,older than the rest, who was crying very bitterly, 
and sat wringing her hands and rocking herself to 
and fro. 

" Oh dame ! " said the schoolmaster, drawing 
near her chair, " ia it so bad as this '. " 

" He's going fast," cried the old woman ; *' my 
grandson's dying. It's all along of you. You 
shouldn't sec him now, but for his being so earnmt 
on it. This ia what his learning has brought him 
to. Oh dear, dear, dear, what can I do ! " 

" Do not say that I am in any fault," urged the 
gende schoolmaster, " 1 am not hurt, dnme. No, 
no. You arc in great distress of mind, and don't 
mean what you say. I am sure you don't." 

*' I do," returned ilie old woman. " I mean it 
all. If he hafln't been poring over his books out of 
fear of you, he would have been well and merry 
DOW, I know he would." 

The Echoolmaster looked round upon the other 
wotncn IS if to entreat some one among thcrn to say 
s kind word for him, but they shook their heads, 
and murmured to each other that they aever thought 
there was much good in learning, aiad that this cDti- 
vinced tbeni. Without saying a word in reply, or 
giving them a look of reproacli, he followed the old 
woman who had summoned him (and who bad now 
re)oined them) into another room, where hts infant 
friend, half'drcsaed, lay stretched upon a bed. 

He was a very young boy ; iiuite a little child. 
\ H is hair still himg in curls about his fat*, »ot\i« 
^HMM were very bright; but tVieu \\^x. ^^ ' 
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»ven, not earth. The schoolmaster took a 
ide him, and stooping over the pilJow, whisperl 
name. T)ie boy sprang up, stroked his face » 
hand, and threw his wasted arms arouad 
k, crying out that he was his dear kind friend. 
-' I hope I always was. I meant to ' " 
knows," said the poor schoolmaster. 

" Who is that ? " said the boy, seeing Nell. 
am afraid to kiaa her, lest I should make her 
Ask her to shake hands with me." 

The sobbing child came closer up, and took 
little languid hand in hers. Releasing his ag 
after a time, the sick boy laid him gently down. 

" You remember the garden, Harry," whisperl 
the Echoolmafiter, anxious to rouse him, for a dulni 
teemed gathering upon the child, " and how pleau 
it used to be in the evening time i Vou muHt ma 
haste to visit it again, for I think the very Sovt 
have missed you, and are less gay than they used 
be. You wUl come soon, my dear, very coon no 

The boy smiled faintly — so very, very fainlJy- 
and put hia hand upon hia friend's grey head. 1 
moved his lips too, but do voice came from them, 
no, not a sound. 

In the silence that ensued, the hum of disti 
voices borne upon the evening air came fioati 
through the open window. " What's that ! " k 
the sick child, opening hia eyes. 

The boys at ]ilny upon the green." 

took a handkerchief trora hia jnllow, a 
wave it above his head. But clie feeble ai 
powerless down. 
Shall I do it ? " said tlie schoolmaster. 
'J'leaae wave it ai llie "hhb.Vo'jj" -difc >ivc fa 
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^^^y. " Fie it to the lattice. Some of them may 
see it there. Perhaps they'll think of me, and look 
thi* way." 

He raised hia head, and glanced from the fiutter- 
uig sigoa! to his idle bat, that lay with slaW and 
book and other boyish property upon a Cable In the 
room. And then he laid him softly down once 
more, and asked if the litde girl were there, for he 
could not see her. 

She stepped forward, and pressed the passive hand 
that lay upon the coverlet. The two old friends and 
companians — for such they were, though they were 

' man and child — held each other in a long embrace, 
and then the little scholar turned his face cowards 
the wall, and fell a'lleep. 

' The poor schoolmaster sat in the same place, 

bolding die small cold hand in his, and chafing it. 

I It was but the hand of 3 dead child. He felt that i 

I and yet he chaled it siUl, and could not lay it down. 

' Chapter the Twenty-sixth 

ALMOST broken-hearted, Nell withdrew with 
the Bchoolmastcr from the bedside and re- 
turned to his coiuge. la tlie midst ot her grief and 
tears she was yet careful to conceal their real cause 
from the old man, for the dead boy had been a 
grandcliild, and left but one aged relative to mourn 
hia premature decay. 

She stole away to bed as quickly as she could, 
and when she was alone, gave free vent to t.V\c »at^a«w 
with which her breast was overc\iMj,ei. ft».i- **'^ 
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(sd Bcene she hnd witnessed, was not without I 
lesson of content and gratitude ; of content with tl 
lot which left her health and freedom ; aud gratitude I 
that she was spared to the one relative and iHend'l 
she loved, and to live and move in a beautifiil woillL I 
when 80 rnany young creatures — as young and fbl'l 
of hope as she — were stricken down and gathered tH'l 
their gravea. How many of the mounds in that oU T 
churchyard where she had lately strayed, grew green 
above the graves of children ! And though she 
thought as a child herself, and did not perhapG 
sufficiently consider to what a bright and happy 
p^EUtence those who die young are borne, and ho» 
I in death they lose the pain of seeing others d* 
» around them, bearing tu the tomb some stroi 
afFectioD of their hearts (which makes the old d 
many times in one long life), still she ihou^ 
wisely enough, to draw a plain and easy moral fi 
what she had seen that night, and to store it, deep<. 
her mind. 

Her dreams were of the little scholar: notcoffine< 
and covered up, but mingling with angels, an 
smiling happily. The sun darting his cheerful raj 
into the room, awoke her ; and now there remaiDQ 
but to lake leave of the poor schoolmaster an 
wander forth once more. *, 

By the lime they were ready to depart, schn 
had begun. In the darkened room, the din b 
yestenlay was going on again : a little sobered an 
softened down, perliaps, but only a very little, if • 
all. The schoolmaster rose from his desk an 
walked with lliem lo the gate. i 

It was with a trembling and reluctant hand, thi 
the chill! held out to him the money which the lad 
7 her at the races for \w[ ftowevi -. tivowi 
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thanks as she thought how small the sum was, 
snd blunhing aa she otfered it. But he bade her jHit 
it up, and stooping to kiss her cheek, turned back 
into his house. 

They had not gone half a doien paces when be 
was at the door again 1 the old man retraced hi« 
steps CO shake hands, and the child did the same. 

" Good fortune and happiness go with you ! " 
said the |ioor schoolmaster. " I am quite a solitary 
man now. if you ever pass this way again, you'll 
not forget the littie village-achoo!." 

" We shali never forget it, sir," rejoined Nell j 
"nor ever forget to be grateful to you for your 
kiiuloess to us." 

"I have heaj'd such words from the lips of 
children very often," said the schoolmaster, shaking 
his head, and smiling thoughtfuUy, " but they were 
soon forgotten. I had attached one young friend to 
mc, the better friend for being young — but that's 
over — God bless you ! " 

They bade him farewell very many times, and 
turned away, walking slowly and ottcn looking 
back, until they could see him no more. At length 
they had left the village far behind, and even lost 
sight of the smoke among the treesi They trudged 
onward now, at a quicker pace, resolving to keep 
the main road, and go wherever it might lead them. 

But main roads stretch a long, long way. With 
the exception of two or three inconsiderable clusters 
of cottages which they passed, without stopping, 
imd one lonely roadside public-house where ihey 
had some bread and cheese, this highway had led 
them to nothing— laie in the afternoon— and still 
leagthened out, far in the distance, the awftt isiV, 
lOS winding course, thai thc-y \va4 \«cft Yuxwivw^ 
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til day. As they had no resource, however, but 
go forward, they still kept on, though at 
slower pace, being very weary and fatigued. 

The afternoon had worn away into a 
evening, when they arrived at a point where the i 
made & fthorp turn and struck acrosB a common. 
the border of this common, and close to the he 
which divided it from the cultivated fields, a cara 
was drawn up to rest; upon which, by reason o 
situation, they came so suddenly that they could 
have avoided it if they would. 

It was not 3 shabby, dingy, dusty cart, but a sr 
little house upon wheeb, with white dimity 
festooning the windows, and window- shutters 
green picked out with panels of a suring red, 
which happily- contrasted colours the whole cone 
shone brilliant. Neither was it a poor cara' 
drawn by a single donkey or emaciated horse, fo 
pair of horses in pretty good condition were releai 
from the shafts and grazing on the frowzy gra 
Neither was it a gipsy caravan, for at the opea di 
(graced with a bright brass knocker) sat a Christ 
lady, stout and comfortable to look upon, who wor 
large bonnet trembling with bows. And that it v 
Dot an unprovided or deatitnte caravan was cli 
from this lady's occupation, which was the v( 
pleasant and refreshing one of taking tea. T 
tea-things, including a bottle of rather suspicioi 
character and a cold knuckle of ham, were set (c 
upon a drum, covered with a white napkin i . 
there, as if at the most convenient round-table b 
the world, sac this roving lady, taking her tea i 
enjoying the prospect. 
It happenfd that at that moment the lady of 
n had lier cup (w\\kK ^■^'.v t■Jet^J'i™^^ i 
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ighl be of a stout and comfortable kind, was 

breakfast cup) to her lips, and that having her 
eyes lilted to the sky in her enjoyment of the fiill 
fiavour of the tea, not unmingled possibly with just 
the slightest dash or gleam of something out of the 
nispicioua bottle — but this is mere speculation and 
not distinct matter of history — it happened that 
being thus agreeably engLiged, she did not see the 
travellers when they first came up. It was not until 
she was in the act of setting down the cup, and 
drawing a long breath after the exertion of causing 
it« contents to disappear, that the lady of the caravan 
beheld an old man and a young child walking slowly 
by, and glancing at her proceedings with eyes of 
niodest but hungry admiration. 

" Hey ! " cried the lady of the caravan, scooping 
the crumbs out of her lap and swallowing the same 
before wiping her lipa. " Yes, to be sure— Who 
won tiie Helter-skelter Plate, child ? " 

" Won what, ma'am ? " asked Nell. 

"The Helter-skelter Plate at the races, ehihl 
— the plate that was run for on the second day." 

" On the second day, ma'am ? " 

" Second day ! Yes, second day," repeated the 
lady with an air of impatience. " Can't you say who 
won the Helter- Skelter Plate when you're asked 
the (juestion civilly?" 

" I don't know, ma'am." 

" Don't know ! " repeated the lady of the 
I ; " why, you were tht^^e. I saw you with 

Nell woa not a little alarmed to hear this, sup- 
posing that the lady might be intimately acquainted 
with the firm of Short and Codlin; but -aWv 
wed tended to reassuie \ks. 
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5*<And very Korry I was," eaid the lady of ihe 
Mravan, " to see you in company with a Punch ; a 
low, practical, wiilgar wretch, that people shoulil 
Bcorn to look at." 

" I waa not there by choice," returned the child 
" we didn't know our way, and the two men wer« 
very kind to UG, and let us travel with theni. '" 
you — do you know them, ma'am ? " 

" Know 'em, child ! " cried the lady of 
caravan in a sort of shriek. "Know tient J 
you're young and inexperienced, and thiic'a yous 
excuse for asking tich a question. Do I look as i~ 
1 know'd 'em, does the caravan look asif i/ know'l 

"No, ma'am, no," said the child, fearing shehj 
committed some grievous fault. " 1 beg yotf 

It was granted immediately, though the lady si 
appeared much ruffled and discomposed by the 
degrading supposition. Tjie child then explained 
ihflt they had left the races on the first day, aoA 
were travelling to the next town on that road, whera 
they piu'poscd to spend the night. As the c( 
nance of the stout lady hegan to clear up, sha 
ventured to inquire how far it was. The repljR 
— which the stout lady did not come la, until she 
had thoroughly explained that she went lo die 
on the first day in a gig, and as an expeditii 
pleasure, and that her presence there had no 
nexion with any matters of businese or profit — «u« 
that the town was eight miles otT. i 

This discouraging information a little dashed thft 

child, who could scarcely repreds a tear as sbq 

I'jl^fflced along the darkening rond. Her grandt'atfa«D 

I complaiiiL, but be i.\|^\u;d feea-jv^ aa b " 
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upon his staff, and vainly [ried to pierce the 
dutty distance. 

The lady of the caravan was in the actof gathering 
her tea equipage together preparatory to clearing the 
table, but noting the child's anxious manner she 
heeitated and stopped. The child curtseyed, 
thanked her for hei' information, and giving her hand 
to the oid man had already got come fifty yards or 
so, away, when the lady of the caravan called to 
her to return. 

" Come nearer, nearer still " — said she, beckoning 
10 her to ascend the steps. " Are you hungry, 
child i " 

" Not very, but we are tired, and it's — it is a 
long way " 

" Well, hungry or not, you had belter have some 
tea," rejoined her new acquaintance. " I suppose 
you are agreeable to that, old gentleman ? " 

The grandfather humbly pulled off his hat and 
dianked her. The lady of the caravan then bade 
him come up the steps likewise, but the drum 
proving an inconvenient table for two, they descended 
again, and sat upon the grass, where she handed 
down to them the tea-tray, the bread and butter, the 
knuckle of ham, and in short everything of which 
she had partaken herself, except the liotde which 
■he had already embraced an opportunity of slipping 
into her pocket, 

" Set 'em out near the hind wheels, child, that's 
the best place " — said their friend, snperintending 
the arrangements from aliove. " Now hand up the 
teapot for a little more hot water, and a {unch of 
fresh tea, and then both of you cat and drink a« 
much SB yon can, and don't spare anythiti^-, ^»*» 

'I tsk of yon," 
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They might perhaps have carried out the lady^ 

:h, if it had been less freely expressed, or c 
id not been expressed at ^ liul as this dirt 
relieved tliem from any shadow of delicacy i 
they made a hearty meal and enjoyed | 
10 the utmost. 

While they were tlius engaged, the lady of rf 
caravan aliglited on the earth, and with her han ^ 
clasped behind her, and her large bonnet trembling 
excessively, walked up and down in a measured tread 
aod very stately manner, surveying the caravan from 
time to time with an air of calm delight, and deritinB 
particular gratili cation from the red panels and t' 
brass knocker. When she had taken this genlfi 
CKcrcisc for some time, she sat down upon the s 
and called " George ; " whereupon a man in 
frock, who had been so shrouded in a hedge up 11 
this time as to see everything that passed withe 
being seen himself, parted the twigs that c 
him, and appealed in a sitting attitude, supporting a 
his legs a baking-dish and a half-gailon stone bi 
and bearing in his right hand a knife, and in hii 
a fork. 

" Yes, missus " — said George. 

" How did you find the cold pie, George ? " 

" And the beer," said the lady of the caravoi 
with an appearance of being more interested in i' " 
question than tlie last ; " is it passable, George i ' 

" It's more flatterer than it might be," GeorH 
returned, " but it an't ao bad for all that." 

To set (he miad of his mistress at rest, he took J 
sip (amounting in quantity to a pint or tliereabout*]| 
from the Bione bottle, and then smacked his lip 
winked his eye, and nodded W WaA, ^u Aoa 
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with the sanic araiablc desire, he immediately reHimieiJ 
his lEDife and fork, as a practical asGurMice that the 
beer had wrought no bad effect upon hia appetite. 

The lady of the caravan looked on approvingly for 
some time, and then (aid, 

" Have you nearly finished ! " 

" Wcry nigh, mum." And indeed, after scraping 
the diah all round with his knife and carrying the 
choice brown morsels to his mouth, and after taking 
Euch a scientific pull at the etone bottle that, by 
degrees almost imperceptible to the sight, his head 
went further and further back until he lay nearly at 
his full length upon the ground, this gentleman 
declared himself i^uite disengaged, and came forth 

" I hope I haven't hurried you, George," said 
bis mistress, who appenred to have a great sympathy 
with his late pursuit. 

" If you have," returned the follower, wisely 
reserving himself for any favourable contingency that 
might occur, " we must make up for it next time, 
ihat'B all." 

" We are not a heavy load, George ? " 

" That's always what the ladies Gay," replied the 
man, looking a long way round, as if he were 
appealing to Nature in general against such monstrous 
propositions. " If you see a woman a driving, 
you'll always perceive that she never will keep her 
whip still i the horse can't go fast enough for her. 
If cattle have got their proper load, you nei-er can 
periuadc a woman that they'll not hen something 
more. What k the cause of this here ! " 

" Would these two travellers make much diifer- 
ence to the horses, if we took them with ut'," 
aaka) b'lB mistress, offering i\o t«Y^^ ^*^ "^"^ "^^^^ 
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Bophical inquiry, itnd poinliitgto Neil and the old 
who were pinfully preparing to resume their joaraey 
on foot. 

" Thi'y'd make a difference in course,' 
George doggedly. 

" Would they make much difFereace? " repeated 
his mistress. " They can't be very heavy." 

" The weight o' the iiair, raum," said George 
eyeing them with the look of a man who wai 
calculating within half an ounce or so, " would be a 
trifle under that of Oliver Cromwell." 

Nell was very much mirprieed that the man shouk 
be so accurately acquainted with the weight of o 
whom she had read of in books as having lired 
considerably before their time, but speedily forgot 
the subject in the joy of hearing that they v 
to go forward in the caravau, for which she thanked 
its lady with unaffected earnestness. She helped 
with great readiness and alacrity to put away the 
tea-things and other matters that were lying about^ 
and, the liorees being by that time harnessed, mouotnl 
into the vehicle, followed by her delighted grand' 
father. Their patroness then shut the door and sat 
herself down by her drum at an open window ; and, 
the steps being struck by George and stowed iindci 
die carriage, away they went, with a great noise of 
Sapping and creakmg and straining, and the bright 
brass knocker, which nobody ever knocked a^ 
knocking one perpetual double knock of it! 
accord as tiiey jolted heavily along. 
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Chapter the Twenty-seventh 



I 

^^^nCTHEN they had travelled itlowly forward for 
» V some short distance, Nell ventured to steal 
a look round the caravan and observe it more closely. 
One half of it — that moiety in which the comfortable 
[>ro|>rictree« was then seated — waB carpeted, and m> 
partitioned off at liic further end as to accommodate 
a sleepiug-placc, constructed after the fasliioo of a 
berth on board ship, which waa shaded, like the 
little windows, with fair white curtains, and looked 
comfortable enough, though by what kind of gym- 
nastic exercise the lady of the caravan ever contrived 
to get into it, was an unfathomable mystery. The 
other half served for a kitchen, and was fitted, up 
with a siove whose small chimtwy passed through 
the roof. It held also a cioset or larder, Hereral 
chcdts, a great pitcher of water, and a iew cooking- 
utensils and articles of crockery. These latter 
necessaries hung upon the walls, which, in that 
portion of the esiabhshment devoted to the lady of 
the caravan, weie ornamented with such gayer and 
lighter decorations as a triangle and a couple of well- 
thumbed tambouriiiee. 

The lady of the caravan sat at one window in ail 
the pride and poetry of the musical instruments, and 
little Nell and her grandfather sat at the other in all 
the humility of the kettle and saucepans, while the 
machine jogged on and shifted the darkening pro- 
spect vH-y slowly. At first the two travellers npoke 
little, and only in whispers, but as they grew more 
ftniiliar with the place they ventured to tomww; 
greaiei treetlom, and talked aijuxw. 'Ont toniwu-i 
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■ough which they were [iasoing, and the diffeM 
objects that presented themselves, until the old i 
fell iisleep ; which the kdy of the caravan observij 
incited Nell to come and ait besule her. 

" Well, child," she said, " how do you liVe t; 
way of trttTelling ? " 

Nell replied that she thought it was very plead 

indeed, to which the lady aaseoted in the case *fl 

people who had their spirits. For herself, she smd,. 
she was troubled with a lowness in that respect 
which required a constanc stimulant ; though whether 
the aforesaid stimulant was derived from the suspicio 
bottle of which mention has been already maide, i 
&om other sources, she did not say. 

"That's the happiness of you young people," d 
continued. " You don't know what it is to ' 
in -your feelings. You always have your a 
too, and what a comfort that is." 

Nelhhoughi that she could sometimes dispense w 
herownappetite very conveniently; and thought, m 
over, that the re wasnothingeitherin the lady's perso 
appearance or in her manner of taking tea, to lead 
the conclusion that her natural relish for meat and 
drink had at all failed her. She silently a 
however, as in duty bound, to what the lady I 
said, and waited until she should speak again. 

Instead of speaking, however, she sat looking I 
the child for a long time in silence, and then getdi' 
Qp, brought out from a corner a large roll i 
canvas about a yard in width, which she laid i 
the floor and spread open with her foot i 
nearly reached from one end of the caravan 
other. 

" There, child," she said, " read that." 

Nell walked down it, and read aloud, in en 



whether 
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ctiers, the inscriptioQ, " Jarlrv's Wai- 

" Read it again," said the lady, complacently. 

" Jarley'9 Wax-Work," rei«;ated Neil. 

" That's me," said the lady. " I am Mrs, Jarley." 

Giving the child an encouraging look, intended 
to reassure her and let her know, that, allbough she 
itood in the presence of the original Jarley, she must 
not allow herself to be utterly overwhelmed and 
borne down, the lady of the caravan unfolded another 
Bcroll, whereon was the inscription, " One hundred 
figures the fiill size of life," and then anuther scroll, 
on which was written, " The only stupendous 
collection of real was-work in the world," and then 
several smaller scrolls with such inscriptions as 
" Now exhibiting within " — " The genuine and 
only Jarley" — " Jariey's unrivalled collection"— 
" Jarley ia the ileliglit of the Nobility and Gentry " 
— ''The Royal Family are the patrons of Jarley." 
When she had exhibited these leviathans of public 
announcement to the astonished child, she brought 
forth specimens of the lesser fry in the shape of 
hand-bills, some of which were couched in the 
form of parodies on popular melodies, as " Believe 
me if all Jariey's wax-work so rare " — " I saw diy 
Bhow in youthfiil pjime " — " Over the water to 
Jarley ; " while, to consult all tastes, others were 
composed with a view to the lighter and more 
facetious spirits, as a parody on the tavoorite air of 
"if I had a donkey," beginning 



I "ii I h: 
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If I know'd 1 donkey wui wouldn't ga 
tee Mrs. jAAuy'a wax-work abow, 
you think ['d urknowUdge him? 
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tweidea BCTeral compaaitions in prose, purpord 
to be dialogues between t!ie Emperor of Chiaa a 
an oyster, or the Archbishop of Canterbury and A 
Dissenter on the subject of church-rates, but i " 
having the same moral, namely, chat the read 
roust make haste to Jarley's, and that children i 
servants were admitted at half-price. When ■ 
had brought all these testimoniala of her importi 
position in society to bear upon her young compania 
Mrs. Jar ley rolled them up, and batiDg put thera c; 
fully away, sat down again, and looked at the c 
in trium|>h. 

" Never go into the company of a filthy Pun^ 
any more," said Mrs. Jarley, "aftec this." 

" I never saw any wa\-ivorlt, ma'am," 
Nell. " Is it iunnier than Punch ! " 

" Funnier ! " said Mrs. Jarley in a shrill v 
" It ia not funny at al!." 

" Oh ! " said Nell, with all possible humilit; 

" It isn't funny at all," repeated Mrs, JarU 
" It's calm and — what's that word again — cridcu 
— no — classical, that's it — it's calm and claBSiodl! 
No low beatings and knockiags about, no jokin 
and squeakiags like your precious Punches, b 
always the same, with a constantly unchanging 4 
of coldness aad gentility ; and so like life, that 
wax-work only spoke and walked about, yat 
hardly know the difference. I won't go so far . 
' to say, that, as it is, I've seen wax-work quite li 
' life, but I've certainly seen some life that was i 
■" c wax- work," 

" Is it here, ma'am i " asked Nell, whose ci 

6 awakened by this descriptitin. 

" Is what here, chUd ? " 

•The wat-wotV, ma'am." 
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^^^^•Why, bleaa you, child, what are you thinking 
of? How could such a collection be here, where 
you 6ee everything except the inside of one little 
cupboard and a few boxes ! It's gone on in the 
Other wans to the Bssembly- rooms, and there it'll 
be exhibited the day after to-morrow. You are 
going to the same town, and you'll see it I dare «ay. 
It's natural to expect that you'll see it, and I've no 
doubt you will. I suppose you couldn't stop away 
if you was to try ever no much." 

" I shall not be in the town, I think, ma'am," 
said the child. 

" Not there ! " cried Mrs. Jarley. " Then 
where will you be? " 

" I — I— -doo't quite know. I am not certain." 

" You don't mean to say that you're travelling 
about the country without knowing where you're 
going to ? " said the lady of the caravan. " What 
curious people you are i What line are you in ? 
You looked to me at the races, child, as if you 
were quite out of your element, and got there by 
accident." 

" We were there quite by accident," returned 
Nell, confused by this abrupt questioning. " We 
are poor people, ma'am, and are only wandering 
about. We have nothing to do ; — I wish wc had." 

" You amaze me more and more," said Mrs. 
.larley, after remaining for some time as mute aa one 
of her own figures. " Why, what do you call 
youreelves .' Not beggars i " 

" Iiuieed, ma'am, I don't know what else we 
are," returned the child. 

" Liord lilesB me," said the lady of the caravan. 
"I never heard oF mich a thia^ NNWi \\»n« 
thought it ! " 
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u; remaiaed so long sileot after this exdanu 
that Nell feared she felt her having been induced 
to heiiow her protection and conversation upon c 
»o poor, to be an outrage upon her dignity that 
nothing could repair. This persuasion was rati 
oonfirmed than oilicrwise by die tone in which b 
:it length broke silence and said, 

" And yet you can read. And write too, 
shouldn't wonder '. " 

" Yes, ma'am," said the child, fearful of girt 
new offence by the confesnion. 

"Well, and what a thing that is," returned Mr 
Jarley. "/can't! " 

Nell said " indeed " ina tone which mightimplj 
either chat she was reasonably lurpnsed to find t 
genuine and only Jarley, who was the delight oft 
Nobility and Gentry and the peculiar pet of tl 
Royal Family, destitute of these familiar ai 
that she presumed so great a lady could s 
stand in need of such ordinary accomplishmeot 
In whatever way Mrs, Jarley received the respon* 
it did not provoke her to further ijuestiotnng, t 
tempt her into any more remarks at the time, for i) 
relapsed into a thoughtful silence, and remained ii 
state so long that Nell withdrew to the other wtndo' 
and rejoined her grandfather, who was now awaka 

At length the lady of the caravan shook off hc 
fit of meditation, and, Hummoning the driver t 
under the window at which she was seated, held 
long conversation with him in a low tone of 
as if she were asking his advice on an im 
point, and discussing the pros and cona of sor 
weighty matter. This conference at length conclude! 
ahe drew in her head again, and beckoned Nell I 
sppioach. 
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^^HlA And the old gentlemao too," said Mra. Jarley ; 

I " for I want to Lave a word with him. Do you 
want agood situation for your grand-Jaughler, master? 
If you do, I can put her b die way of getting one. 
What do you say J " 

" I can't leave her," answered the olil man. 
*' We can't separate. What would become of me 
without her '. ' 

"I should have thought you were old enough to 
take care of yourself, if you ever will be," retorted 
Mth. Jarley sharply. 

" But iie never will be," said the child in an 
earnest whisper. " I fear he never will be again. 
Pray do not apeak harshly to him. We are very 
thankful to you," ahe added aloud ; " but neither of 
us could part from the other if all tlie wealth of the 
world were halved between us." 

Mrs. Jarley was a little disconcerted by this 
reception of her proposal, and looked at the old 
man, who tenderly took Nell's hand and detained it 

I in his own, as if she could have very well dispensed 

I with his company or eveo his earthly existence. 

I Alter an awkward pause, she thrust her head out of 

I the window again, and had another conference with 
the driver upon some point on which they did not 
seem to agree quite so readily as on their former 
topic of discussiun ; but they concluded at last, and 

I she addressed the gratulfathei again. 

"If you're really disposed to employ yourself,'' 
said hfrs. Jarley, " there would be plenty for you 
to do in the way of helping to dust the figures, and 
lake the checks, and so forth. What I want your 
grand-daughter for, is to point 'em out to the 
company ; they would be soon learnt, and ahe ba& ^ 
way with her that people wouldn'i 'iwiV \iK^e*»i.'i&i 
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always accuatonicd lo go round widi visitors mysd 
which I should keep on doing now, only that i 
spirits make a little ease absoiutely necessary, 
not a conimoD oifer, bear in mind," eaid the lad 
rising into the tone and manner in which she V 
accustomed to address her audiences 
wax-work, remember. The duty's very light 
genteel, tlie company particular select, the exhibi 
takes place in assembly 'rooms, town-halls, la^ 



gailer 



Ther 



ot your open-air wagrancy at .larley's, rccollcci 
there is no tarpaulin and sawdust at Jar' 
remember. Every expectation held out ii 
handbills is realised to the utmoai, and the i 
ftirms an effect of imposing brilliancy hithf^ 
unrivalled in this kingdom. Remember thai t^ 
Lnice of admission is only sixpence, and that t) 
kill opportunity which may never occor again I ' 
Descending from the sublinie when ahe I 
reached this point, to the detniU of c 
Mrs. Jarley remarked that with reference I 
she could pledge herself to no specific sum until A 
had sufficiently tested Nell's abilities, i 
watched her in the performance of her dudes. But 
board and lodging, both for her and her grandiathcr, 
she bound herself to provide, and she fiirtbermorc 
passed her word that the board should always IJk M 
good in quality, and in quantity plentifiil. " 

Nell and her grandfather consulted together, 
while they were so engaged, Mrs. Jarley with 1 
blinds behind her walked up and down the cara 
as ahe had walked alter tea on the dull earth, ' 
uacommon dignity and self-esteem. Nor wiU 1 

■light a citcuvnttance as Vj \ie WHcn*") ^ 
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inentioD, when it h remembered that the caravan 
was in uneasy motion ail the time, and that none but 
A person of great natura! statelineES and acquired 
grace could have forborne to stagger. 

"Now, chiidJ" cried Mrs. Jarley, coming to a 
halt as Nell turned towards lier. 

" We ate very much obliged to you, ma'ain," 
Eaid Nell, "and thankfully accept your offer." 

"And you'll never be sorry for it," returned 
Mrs. Jariey. "I'm pretty sure of that. So as 
that's all settled, let us have a bit of supper." 

In tbe meanwhile, the caravan blundered on as if 
it too had been drinking strong beer and was drowsy, 
and came at last upon the paved streets of a town 
which were clear of passengers, and quiei, for it was 
by this time near midniglit, and the townspeople 
were all abed. As it was too late an hour to repair 
to the exhibttiou room, they turned aside into a piece 
of waste ground chat lay just within the old town- 
gate, and drew up there lor the night, near to another 
caravan, which, notwithGtanding that it bore on the 
lawful panel the great name of Jarley, and was 
employed besides in conveying from place to place 
the wax-work which was its country's pride, was 
designated by a grovelling stamp-ollice as a " Com- 
mon Stage Waggon," and numbered too — seveo 
thousand odd bundled — as though its precious freight 
were mere flour or coals ! 

This ill-used machine being empty (for it liad 
deposited its burden at the place of exhibition, and 
lingered here until its services were again required) 
was assigned to the old man as his sleeping-place for 
the night ; and within it> wooden wails, Nell made 
him up the best bed she could, from the raatetiaU m. 
hand. For herself, she was lo f.\ceY'\tvWt%,iva\«.'i'' 
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a travelling -carriage, ae a signal mark ol 
lady's iavour and conlidence. 

She had taken leave of her grandfather and i 
returning U> the other waggon, when she was lempi 
by the pleiiBant coolncBs of the night to linger for I 
little while in the air. The mooa was shinmg dowl 
upon the old gateway of tlie town, leaving the loi 
archway very black and dark ; and with a mingla 
EenEation of curiosity and fear, she elowly approacheil 
the gate, and stood Btill to look up at it, wondering 
to see how dark, and grira,andold,and cold, it looked. 

There was an empty niche from which some old 
statue had fallcu or been carried away hundreds <^ 
years ago, and she was thinking what strange peopll 
it must have looked down upon when it stood thiir 
and how maoy hard struggleK might have taki 
place, and how many murders might have been don 
upoa that silent spot, when there suddenly emergeq 
from the black shade of the arch, a man. 
instant he appeared, she recognised him— 
could have failed to recognise, in that instant, tl 
ugly mis-shapen Quilp ! 

The street beyond was so narrow, and the shadol 
of the houses on one side oj the way so deep, I 
he seemed to have risen out of the earth. Bui 
he was. The child withdrew inio a dark c 
and saw him pass close to her. He had a stick t 
his hand, and, when he had got clear of the ahadoi 
of the gateway, he leant upon it, looked back- 
directly, as it seemed, towards where she stood--^ 
and beckoned. 

To her ! oh no, thank God, not to h 
she stood, in an extremity of tear, hesitating whcthci 
ID scream for help, or come from her htding-plac 
iukI ily, before he shouli dtaw acweijiiiiae v 
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slowly forth from the arch another figure — that of a 
boy — who carried on his back a trunk. 

" FHGteri airrah 1 " eaid Quilp, looking uji at the 
old gateway, and eliowing in the moonlight like 
eontc monstrous image that had come down from 
its niche and was caijting a backward glance at its 
old house, "faster ! " 

" It's a dreadful haivy load, sir," the hoy 
pleaded. " I've come on very laBt, considering." 

" 7'ou have come fast, considering ! " retorted 
Qoilp ; " you creep, you dog, you crawl, you 
measure distance like a worm. There are the 
chimes now, half-paet twelve." 

He stopped to listen, and then turning upon the 
boy with a suddenness and ferocity that made him 
start, aeked at what hour that London coach passed 
the comer of the road. The boy replied, at one. 

"Come on then," said Quilp, "or 1 shall be too 
late. Faster — do your hear me? Faster." 

The boy made all the speed he could, and Quilp 
led onward, constantly turning back to threaten him, 
and urge him to greater haste. Neil did not dare 
to move until they were out of sight and hearing, 
and tlien hurried to where she had left her grand- 
father, feeling as if the very passing of the dwarf so 
near him must have (illed him with alarm and terror. 
Hut he waa sleeping soundly, and she softly with- 

Ab she was making her way to her own bed, she 
determined to say nothing of this adventure, as U]xia 
whatever errand the dwarfhad come (and she feared 
it must have been in search of them) it was clear by 
his inquiry about the London coach that he was OQ 
hie way homeward, and as he had passed thcoui^ 
thai place, it was but rcaBonibVe \a w^yiw ^Cnas. ■iit-^ 
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1 his iaquiries there, thaa they coi 
be elsewhere. These reflections did not reiiii 
her own alarra, for she had been too much lerrii 
to be easily composed, and lelt as if she w 
hemmed in by a legion of Quilps, aad the lery 
itEelfwere filled with them. 

The delight of the Nobility and Gentry and 
patronised of Royalty had, by some process of si 
abridgment known only to herself, got into 
travelling bed, where she was snoting peacefiill; 
while the large bonnet, carefully disposed upon 
drum, was revealing its glories by the light of a i 
lamp that swung trom the roof. The child's 
was already made upon the fioor, and it was a gi 
comfort to her to hear tiie steps removed as soot 
she had entered, and to kiww chat all easy conimu 
cation between persons outride and the brass knuci 
was by this means effectuiJiy prevented. Cert 
guttural sound e, too, which from lime to lii 
ascended dirough the floor of the caravan, ood 
rublling of straw in the same direction, appriied ' 
th»I the diiver was couched upon the gro 
beneath, and gave her an additional feeling of securil 

Notwithstaodiog these protections, she could g 
none but broken sleep by fits and starts all night, t 
fear of Quilp, who throughout her uneasy dreai 
was somehow connected with the wax-work, or w 
wax-work himaelf.or was Mrs. Jarley and waX'WOI 
loo, or waa himself, Mrs. Jarley, wax-work, and 
barrel organ all in one, and yet not exactly ai 
of them either. At length, towards break of da 
that deep sleep came upon her which succeeds 
weariness and over- watching, and which has no coi 
KiousaeBS but cue of overpowering and irresittib 
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Chapter the Twenty-eighth 



^^^PLEEP huDg upon (lie eyelids of the child 60 
O long, thai, when she awoke, Mrs. Jarley was 
already decorated with her large bonnet, and actively 
engaged in preparing breakfast. She recdved Nell's 
apology for being eo late with perfect good humour, 
and Ksid ihiit she should not have roused her if she 
had slept on until noon. 

" Because it does you good," said the lady of the 
caravan, " when you're tired, to sleep as long as ever 
you can, and get tlie fatigue quite oif ; and that's 
another biesniog of your time of life — you can sleep 
K> very sound." 

" Have you had a bad night, ma'am i " asked 
Nell. 

" I seldom have anything else, child," replied 
Mrs. Jarley, with tlie air of a martyr. *' I soinc- 

I limeB wonder how I bear it." 

Remembering the snoies which had proceeded 
from tliat cleft in the caravan in which tlie pro- 
prietress of the wax-work passed the night, Nell 
rather thought she must have been dreaming of lying 
awake. However, she expressed herself very sorry 
to bear such a dismal account of her state of health, 
and shortly afterwards sat down with her grandfather 
and Mrs. Jarley to breakfast. The meal linished, 
Nell assisted to wash the cups and saucers, aiul put 
tliem in their proper places, and thene household 
duties performed, Mrs. Jarley arrayed herself in m 
exceedingly bright shawl for the purpose of making 

I a progress through ilie streets of the town. 

^^K* "i'iie wan wiJ' conic ou to Wm;, \.Vu: Vms-taJ' ai"^ 



m 
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Jarlcj, " and you had better come h 
obligeU to walk, very much against my will'l 
but the people expect it of me, and public cliaracC' 
can't be their own masters and mistresses i 
matters an these. How do I look, child i " 

Nell returned a Batisfactory reply, and Mrs. Jarley 
ader sticking a great many pinu into vnriuus parts d 
her figure, and making several abortive :ittempu u 
obt^ a fiAl view of her own back, was at Inst mtiBfidl 
with her appearance, and went fortli majestically. 

The caravan followed at no great distance. 
it went jolting throug.h the streets, Nell peeped £ 
the window, curious to see in what kind of plao 
they were, and yet fearfii! of encountering at e 
turn the dreaded face of Quilp, It wa 
large town, with an open square which they n 
crawling slowly across, and in the middle of wlue^ 
wa5 the Town-Hall, with a clock-ton 
weathercock. There were houses of stone, hoOs 
of red brick, houses of yellow brick, houses of latlf 
and plaster i and houses of wood, many of them ti 
old, with withered faces carved upon the beatni, a 
staring down into the street. These had very li 
winking windows, and low-arched doors, and, : 
some of the narrowar ways, quite oierhung the pflve^ 
ment. The streets were very clean, (ery BUnoytf 
very empty, and very dull. A few idle mep loUDgef 
about the two inns, and the empty markei-plac 
the tradesmen's doors, and some old people weti 
dozing in chairs outside an almshouse wall ; 
scarcely any giassengers who seemed bent on goil^ 
anywhere, or to have any object in view, went byfl 
and if perchance some straggler did, his footitepi 
echoed oo the hot bright pavement for min 
warda. Nothing seemed tobeawR^imWv.'iicduK.S* 
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aodtheyhad such drowsy iaces, such heavy lazyhands, 
and such cracked volccb, that they surely must have 
been too alow. The very dogs were all asleep, and 
the flies, dnmk with moist sugar in the grocer's shop, 
forgot tlieir wings and briskoeGS, and baked to death 
ID dusty coroers of the window. 

Runibltng along with most unwonted noise, the 
caravan stopped at last at the place of exLihition, 
where Nell dismounted amidst an admiring group 
of children, who evidently supposed her to be an 
important item of the curiosities, and were fully 
impressed with the belief that her grandfather was a 
cunning device in wax. The chests were taken out 
with all convenient despatch, and taken in to be 
unlocked by Mrs. Jarley, who, attended by George 
and another man in velveteen tihoriii a:id a drab hat 
ornnmeutecl witli turnpike tickets, were waiting to 
dispose their contents (consistiag of red festoons and 
other ornamental devices in upholi^tei'y work) [o the 
beat advantage in the decoration of the room. 

I They all got to work without loss of time, and 

very busy they were. As the stupendous collection 
were yet concealed by cloths, lest the envious dust 
should injure their complexions, Nell Ixstirred her- 
self lo assist in tlie cmbeliishment of the room, in 
which her grandfather also was of great service. 
The two men being well used lo ii, did a great deal 
in a short time ; and Mr». Jarley served out tlie 
tin tacks from a linen pocket like a toll- coll ecter's 
which she wore for the purpose, assd encouraged her 
..««.«. to »n..rf oxmi™. 

I While tliey were thus employed, a tallish gentle- ^M 

man witli a hook nose and black h^ir, dicssed in a ^M 

I wilitary surtout very abort and tig,ht in itvc sWc-^ea, ^M 

■ntt ii^ich had once lieen frcg^ge^V a,tti \i\i\i«i. ■^ ^M 
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sadly ahorn of its garniture and 
cfuite threadbare — dreeaed too in ancient grey panta-< 
' fitting tight to the leg, and a pair of pumps ia 
tne winter of their existence — loolced in at the door, 
and smiled affably. Mrs. Jarley's back being then 
towards him, the mililary gentleman shook his fore- 
finger as a sign that her myrmidons were not to 
apprise her of his presence, and stealing up close 
iiehind her, lapped her on 'he neck, and cried play- 
ftiUy » Boh ! " 

" What, Mr. Slum ! " cried the lady of the 
work. " Lor ! who'd have thought of seeing you 

"Ton my soul and honour," said Mr. Slum, 
" that's a good remark. 'Pon my soul and honour, 
that's a wise remark. Who •wouid have thought it ' 
George, my faithfiil feller, how are you ? " 

George received this advance with a surly tndil> 
ference, observing that he was well enough for the 
matter of cliat, and hammering lostily all (he time. 

" I came here," said the military gentleman tun 
ing to Mrs. Jarley, — " 'pon my soul and honour, 
hardly know what I came here fcr. It would puzzle 
me to tel! you, it would by Gad. I wanted a littlv 
inspiration, a little freshening up, a little change of 
ideas, and— — 'Pon my soul and honour," said tJie 
military gentleman, checking himself and looking 
round the room, " what a devilish classical thing thii' 
ia ! By Gad, it'§ quite Minervian ! " 

"It'll look we!l enough when it comes to be 
finished," observed Mrs, Jarley. 

"Well enough 1 " said Mr. Slum. "Will ; 
believe me when I say it's the delight of my life 
'~~ dibbled in poetry, when I think I've exercised 
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any orders ? Is there any little thing I can do for 
you ; " 

" It comes so very expensive, sir," replied Mrs. 
Jarley, "and I really doo't think it does much good." 

"Hush ! No, no! " returned Mr, Slum, elevating 
his hand. " No fibs. I'll not hear it. Don't say 
it don't do good. Don't say it. I know better ! " 

" I don't think it does," said Mrs. Jarley. 

" Ha, ha ! " cried Mr. Slum, " you're giving 
way, you're coming down. Ask tlie perfumers, 
aek the blacking-makers, ask the hatters, ask. the old 
lottery-oflice-keepera — ask any man among 'em 
what my poetry has done for him, and mark my 
words, he bleasea the name of Slum. If he's an 
honest man, he raises his eyes to heaven, and blesses 
the name of Slum — mark that J You are acquainted 
with Westminster Abbey, Mrs. Jarley ! " 

" Yes, Burely." 

" Then upon my soul and honour, ma'am, you'll 
find in a certain angle of that dreary ]nle, called 
Poets' Corner, a few smaller names than Slum," 
retorted that gentleman, tapping himiielf expressively 
on the forehead to imply that there was some slight 
quantity of brains behind it. ''I've got a litde trilie 
here, now," said Mr. Slum, taking ofhis hat which 
was full of scraps of paper, " a little trifle here, 
thrown oif in the heat of the moment, which I should 
say was exactly the thing you wanted to set this 
place on (ire with. It's ao acrosdc — the name at 
this moment is Warren, but the idea's a convertible 
one, nnd a posidve inspiration for Jarley. Have the 
acrostic." 

" I nupjiose it's very dear," said Mrs. Jarley. 

(hillings," returned Mr. Slum, Msvmj,'™* 
looth-piek. " CV\ea^t tUaw a,w^ >;«t« 
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give more than three," said 

" retorceil Slum. " Come. Three 



Mrs. .larley was not p 
ating manner, and Mr. 

sniiill note-book aa a three- nnd-aiKpenny one. 
Slum then withdrew to alter the acrostic, 
taking a most atfectionate leave of his patroness, a 
promising to return, as soon as he possibly could 
with a fair copy for the printer. 

Ab bis presence had not interfered with o 
rupted the pre^jarations, they were now far advance^ 
and were completed Portly after hia depa 
When the festoons were all put up as tastily a 
might be, the stupendous collection was uncove 
and there were displayed, on a rallied platform « 
two feet from the floor, running round the room 
parted from the rude public by a crimson rope b 
high, divers sprightly effigies of celebrated characEa 
singly and in groups, clad in glittering dresaes i 
rarious climes and times, and standing n 

unsteadily upon their legs, with their eyes very « 

open, and their nostrils rery much intlated, aiid the 
muscles of their legs and arms very strongly derelopcdt 
and all their countenances expressing great sorpriie. 
AH the gentlemen were very pigccm- breasted I 
very blue about the beards ; and all the ladies y, 
miraculous IJgures ; and all the ladies and all t 
gentlemen were looking intenrtely nowhere, and sturiM 
with extraordinary earnestness at nothing. f 

When Neil had exhausted her first rapturee 1 
this glorious night, Mrs. Jarley ordered the room § 
be cleared of all but herself and the c 
bciseW down in an atm-cViivi m 
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formaliy iaveeted her with a willow wand, long 
used by herself for pointing out the characters, and 
was at great pains to instruct her in her duty. 

"That," said Mrs. Jarley in her exhibition tone, 
as Nell louclied a figure at the beginning of the plat- 
form, " is an unfortunate Maid of Honour in the 
Time of Queen Clizabcth, who died from pricking 
her finger in consequence of working upon a Sunday, 
Observe the blood which is trickling from her 
finger ; also the gold-eyed neeiUe of the period, 
with which she is at work." 

All this Nell tepeaeed twice or thrice, pointing 
to the finger and the needle at the right times, and 
then parsed on to the next. 

" That, ladies and gentlemen," said Mrs. Jarley, 
" is Jasper Packlemerton of atrocious memory, who 
courted and married fourteen wives, and destroyed 
them all by tickling the solce of their feet when 
they was sleeping in the consciousness of innocence 
and virtue. On being brought to the scatFoId and 
asked if he was sorry for what he had done, he 
replied yes, he was sorry for having let 'em off so 
easy, and hoped all Christian husbands would pardon 
him the offence. Let this be a warning la all 
young ladies to be particular in the character of the 
gentlemen of (heir choice. Observe that his fingers 
is curled as if in the act of tickling, and that his face 
is represented with a wink, as he appeared when 
committing his barbarous murders." 

When Nell knew all about Mr, Packlemerton, 
and cotJd say it without faltering, Mrs. Jarley 
I passed on to the fat man, and then to the thin man, 
I the tall man, the short man, the old lady who died 
L of dancing at a hundred and thirLy~two, the ti>k4 
L^MT of the woods, the wom:iit w\w y*^**^"-*^ KoMivt^a. 
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families with pickled walnuts, and other hist 
characters and iaterestiiig hut misguided tndividuii 
And so well did Nell prolit by her instruc 
and so apt was ahe to remember them, that by t 
time they had been shut up together for a couple 
hours, she was in full possession of the history of di 
whole establishment, at>d perfectly competent K 
cnlightenmeat of visitors. 

Mrs. Jarley was not slow to express her admEfl 
tktn at this happy result, and carried her young fridj 
and pupil to inspect the remaining arrangemaff 
within doors, by virtue of which the pasauge li 
been already converted into a grove of green-h 
hung with the inscriptions she had already i 
(Mr. Slum's productions), and a highly orniunet 
table placed at the uppej' end for Mrs. Jarley he« 
at which she was to preside and take the money,'! 
company with hie Majesty King George the-Thlfl 
Mr. Grimaldi ,ib clown, Mary Queen of Scot«,4 
anonymous gentleman of the Qnaker persuiuion, it. 
Mr. Pitt holding in hin hand a correct model of t 
bill for the imposition of the window duty. 
pteparations without doors had not been neglec 
t^er ; for a nun of great personal attractions 1 

I Idling her beads on the little portico over the dot 
a brigand with the blackest possible head'l 
', and the clearest possible complexion, wa»if 
that moment going round the town in a cart, coniuiti) 
the miniature of a lady. 

It now only remaned that Mr. Slum's 
lions should be judiciously distributed ; that" 1 
mhetic effusions should (iod their way to al) prtvl 
>xaea and tradesjieople ; and that the parody canjfl 

■Jtarnc/ng " If I know'd a donkey," should he coi 
I to the taverns, atiA c'ltcvAnwi trnX-j ■Mt«rtv'{j^4| 
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' clerke and choice s])irila of the place. 
When this had bees done, and Mi'b. Jarley had 
waited upon the bonrdiiig-schoult in person, with a 
handbill composed expressly for them, b which it 
was distinctly proved that wax-work refined the 
mind, cultivated the taste, and enlarged tlie sphere of 
the hiiinan understanding, that indefatigable lady sat 
down to dinner, and drank out of t^e auspicious 
botdi: to a rtourishing campaij;n. 



^^^V Chapter the Twenty-ninth 

■ Y'T^QUESTIONABLV Mrs. Jarley had an 
I ^ inventive genius. In the midst of the various 
devices tor attracting visitors to the exhibition, 
little Nell was not forgotten. The light cart in 
which the Brigand usually made his perambulations 
being gaily dressed with flags and streamers, and 
the Brigand placed therein, contemplating the 
miniature of his beloved as usual, Nell was 
accommodated with a seat beside him, decorated 
with artificial flowers, and in this state and ceremony 
rode slowly tbtougli the town every morning, 
dispersing handbills from a basket, to the sound of 
drum and trumpet. The beauty of the child, coupled 
with hei gentle and timid bearing, produced quite a 
r sensation in the little country place. The Brigand, 
heretofore a source of exclusive interest in the streets, 
bccam« a mete secondary consideration, aod to be 

Kant only as a part of the show of 'Nti\cVv &>«. 
iC chief aitraeiion. Grown-uy icA^B^??'^^** 
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be interesled in the bright-eyed girl, and some score 
of little boyx fell desperately in lave, and constantly 
left incluiiureii of outs and apples, directed in Hmall 
text, at the wax'work door. 

This desirable impreuiioti was not lost upon Mr& 
Jarley, who, lest Nell should become too cheap, soon 
aeat tlie Brigand out alone again, and kept her in the 
exhibition room, whejc she described the Bgurei 
every half-hour to the great sadsfacdon of admiriag 
audiences. And these audiences were of a very 
superior description, iDcluding a great many young 
ladies' boarding-schools, whose favour Mrs. Jarivy 
had been at great pains to conciliate, by altering the 
face and costume of Mr, Griroaldi as clown to 
represent Mr. Lindley Murray as be appeared when 
engaged in tlie composition of his Engliab Gramouu', 
and turnbg a murderess of great renown into Mn. 
Hannah Mote — both of which likenesses were 
admitted by Miss MoaSathers, who was at the bead 
of the head Boarding and Day Establiahment m the 
town, and who condescended to take a Private View 
witli eight chosen young ladies, lo be quite startling 
from their extreme correctness. Mr. Pitt id a 
lught-cap and bedgown, and without his booli^ 
represented the poet Cowper with perfect exactness | 
and Mary Queen of Scots in a dark wig, white Bhin> 
collar, and male attire, was such a complete image 
of Lord Byron that the young ladies quite screnmed 
when they saw it. Miss Monliathera, however, re-. 
buked this enthusiasm, and took occasion to reprove 
Mrs. .larley for not keeping her collection more seled* 
observing that His Lordnhip had held certain free 
opinions quite incompatible with wax-work honoun, 
and adding something iibout a Dean and Chapter,, 
^~^' ' Mrs. Jatley did tw*, utukfivani. 
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R' 
ough her duties were sufficiently laborious, 
i-veii luund in the lady of the caravan a very kind 
and considerate person, wlio had not only a peculiar 
reiiBh for being comfortable herself, but tor making 
everybody about her comfortable also ; which latter 
taste, it may be remarked, iK, even in persons who 
live in much iiner places than caravann, a far more 
rare nod uncommon one than the ftrai, and is not 
by any means its necessary consequence. At her 
popularity procured her various little fees &on) the 
visitors on which her patroness never demanded any 
toll, and as her graiulfatlier too was well-treated and 
useful, she had no cause of anxiety in connexion with 
the wBK-work, beyond that which sprang from her 
recollection of Quilp, and her feara that he might 
return and one day suddenly encounter them. 

Qutlp indeed was a perpetual nightmare to the 
child, who was constantly haunted by a vision of his 
ugly face and stunted figure. She slept, for thdr better 
security, in the room where the wax-work figures 
were, and she never retired to this place at night but 
■he tortured herself— she could not help it — with 
imagining a resemblance, in someone orother of their 
death-like faces, to the dwarf, and this fancy would 
sometimes so gain upon her that she would almost 
believe be had removed the figure and stood within 
the clothes. Then there were so many of them with 
their great glassy eyes — and, as they stood one behind 
the other all about her bed, they looked so like living 
creatures, and yet so unlike in their grim stillness and 
silence, that she had a kind of terror of them for 
their own sskes, and would often lie watching their 
dusky figures until she was obliged to rise and light a 
candle, or go atwl sit at tbe open wit\dQii swi. S*3i i 
eompaoionsliip in the bright stars. Ax. v\\c%c <\ic«;«.» 
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would rt^call the oM liou»e and the window a 
which she used to sit alone ; and then nhe wnutd 
think of ]>ooi' Kit and all his kindncsx, unul the tenrc 
came into her eyes, and she would weep and amile 
togrthct. 

Often arut anxiouB!/ at this silent hour, her thougM 
reverted to her grandfather, and she would won<P 
how much he remembered of their former life, a 
whether he was ever really mindful of the change] 
their condition and of their iate helpIesancBs ml 1 
destitution. Wlien tliey were wandering about, »he t 
iieldom thought of this, but now ehc could t 
considering what would become of them if he i 
nick, or her own strength were to fail 
very patient and willing, hapjiy to ex 
task, and glad to be of use ; but he w 
listless state, with no prospect of improvement—^ 
mere child — a poor, iboughtleas, vacant creati 
— a harmless fond old man, susceptible of tender It 
and regard for her, and of pfeasant and paiaf 
impressions, but alive to nothing more. It made h 
very sad to know that this was so — so sad to m 
that sometimes when he sat idly by, smiling I 
nodding to lier when she looked round, or when 
caressed some little child and carried it to and frairfl 
as he was fond of doing by the hour togelhoj^l 
perplexed by its simple (juestions, yet patient und * 
his own inlirmity, aiul seeming almost conicto 
of it too, and humbled even before the mind of ^ 
infant— 40 sad it made her to sec liim thus, that 4 
would burst into tears, and, withdrawing in(0 » 
secret place, fall down upon her kneefl and pray il 
he might be restored. 

£til the NlterneKS of her grief was not in beholdl 
'liiu ID this condition, when \k ■«»« av \«». s 
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and tianqui], nor in her solitary meditatioiiG on hiti 
aliercd state, though these were trials for a young 
heart. Cause for deeper and heavier sorrow wns 
yet to come. 

One evening, a holiday night with them, Nell and 
her grandfather went out to walk. They had been 
rather closely confined for some day a, and the 
weather being warm, they strolled a long distance. 
Clear of the town, they look a footpath which 
Btruck through sonic pleasant fields, judging dial it 
would terminate in the road they quilted and enable 
them to return tliac way. It made, however, a much 
wider circuit than they had supf)osed, and thus they 
were tempted onward until sunset, when they reached 
the track of which they were in search, and stopped 



It had been gradually getting overcast, and now 
tHe sky was dark and lowering, save where the glory 
of the departing sun piled up masses of gold and 
burning lire, decaying embers of which gleamed here 
and there through die black veil, and shone redly 
down upon the earth. The wind began to moan in 
hollow murmurs, as the sun went down carrying glad 
day elsewhere ; and a train of dull clouds coming up 
against ii* menaced thunder and lightning. Large 
dro|>s of rain soon began to fall, and, as the storm 
clouds came sailing onward, uthem supplied the void 
they left behind and spread over all the sky. Then 
WM heard the low rumbling of distant thunder, then 
the lightning tjuivcred, and then the darkness of an 
hour scented to have gathered in an instant. 

!■■ earful of taking ahclter beneatli a tree or hedge, 

the old man and the child hurried along the high 

I n>ad, hoping to iind some house in which the>] cauL'^ 

^■Jm^ a refuge from the storm, wViVcV \*iii wy« >»;«■*- 
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i(Hth in eatneet, and every moment increased 
violence. Drenched with the pelting rain, confiised 
by the deafening thunder, and bewildered by the 
glare of the forked lightning, they would have pasted 
3 solitary house without being aware of its 
' ' who W3S standing at the door, call 



Lxed I 



lustily 



.then 



3ught to be better than other fblks* 1 
any rate, if yoo make so little of ihc chance of bein) 
struck blind," he said, retreating from the door x 
shading his eyes with his hands as the jagged lighb*! 
ning came again. " What were you going past ft ' 
eh ? " he added, m he closed the door and led ti 

e heard j 
calling," Nell replied. 

" No wonder," said the man, " with this lightn 
in one's eyes, by the bye. You had bettra- stand | 
the fire here, and dry yourselves a lat. You c 
for what you like if you want anything. ] 
don t want anything, you are not obliged to give fl 
order, don't be afraid of that This is a pubiichaus 
that's all. The Valiant Soldier is pretty well knc 
hereabouts." 

" Is this house called the Valiant Soldier, si 
asked Nell. 

" I thought everybody knew that," replied t 

Jandlord. " Where have you come from, if j 

1 idon't know the Valiant Soldier as well as the ChuF^ 

1 icatechism ? This is the Valiant Soldier, by .laro 

Groves, — Jem Grovefi — honest Jem Groves, bi 

n of unblemished moral character, and has a ^ 
dry skitttc-ground. If any man has got anything. J 
to Bay again .'em Groves, let him say it to J«nliJ 
iGroreSf and Jem Gtovea cati atcowKwAMJ; V 
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Widi theae wordii, the speaker tapped himself on 
the waistcoat to intimate that he was the Jem Groves 
BO highly eulogised ; sparred scientifically at a counter- 
feit Jem Groves, who was sparring at society in 
general from a black frame over the chimney-piece; 
and, ajjplying a half-emptied glass of spirits and water 
to his lips, drank .leni Groves'a health. 

The night being warm, there was a large screen 
drawn across the room, for a barrier against tlie heat 

I of die fire. It seemed as if Homebody on the other 
side of this screen had been insinuating doubts of 
Mr. Groves's prowess, and had thereby given rise to 
these egotistical expreaaiona, for Mr. Groves wound 

' up his defiance by giving a loud knock upon it with 
his knuckles and pausing for a reply from the other 

"There an' t many men," said Mr. Groves, no 
answer being returned, " who would ventur' to cross 
Jem Groves under his own rool. There's only one 
man, I know, that has nerve enough for that, and 
that man's not a hundred mile from here neither. 
But he's worth a dozen men, and I let hini say 
of me whatever he likes in consequence, — he knowa 
that." 

In return for this complimentary address, a »ery 
gnrif hoarse voice bade Mr. Groves " hold his noise 
and light a candle." And the same voice remarked 

I that the same gentleman " needn't waste his breath 
in brag, for most people knew pretty well what sort 
of stuff' he was made of." 

I "Nell, they're — they're playing cards," whispered 

I the old man, suddenly ioteresied. " DOTJl-^QiaNfEas 

I titem}" 
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]_,ouk sharp with that candle," said the 
e as much as I can do to nee the pips on tlv 
as it is i and get thi.'i shutter closed as quick 
can, will you i Your beer will be tlie worse for 
nigbt't thunder I expect. — ^Game! Seven-and-i 
pence to me, old Isaac. Hand over." 

" Do you hear, Neli, do you hear tliem ? " wl 
pered the old man again, with increaEed earncltll 
as the money chinked upon the table. 

" 1 haven't seen such a storm as this," said a shs 
cracked voice of most disagreeable quality, whea 
tremendous peal of thundei' had died away, " 
the night when old Luke Withers won thirteen 
running, upon the red. We all siiid he hat 
Devil's luck and his own, and as it was the kind 
night for the Devil to be out and busy, I suppose 
ouu looking over hia shoulder, if anybody could hi 
seen him." 

" Ah ! " returned the gruff voice ; " for dl 
Luke's winning through thick aod thin of late ye 
I remember the time when he was the unluckiest 
unfortunatest of men. He never took a dice-l 
in his hand, or lield a card, but he was plucki 
pigeoned, and cleaned out completely." 

"Do you hear what he says? " whispered tliei 
man, "Do you hear that, Nell ! " 

The child saw with astonishment and alarm tl 
his whole appearance had undergone a compl 
change. Hia face was flushed and eager, his ej 
were strained, his teeth «et, his breath cam 
and thick,and the hand he Inid upon her arm trembli 
so violently that she shook bcneatli its grasp. 
Bear witness," he muttered, looking D}iwi 
lint I alwayt said it ; that 1 knew it, dreamed 
,fr?l it was the tcu*. and l.\w. ft troaa. " 
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Wlint money have wc, Nell ? Come ! I mw you 
with money yestei'day. What money have wc ? 
Give it to me." 

"No, no, let me keep it, grandfather," Baid ihe 
frightened child. " Let us go away from here. 
Co not mind the rain. Pmy let ue go." 

" Give it to me, I eay," returned the old man 
fiercely. "Hush, hush, don't cry, Nell. If I spoke 
sharply, dear, I didn't mean it. It's for thy good. 
1 have wronged ihee, Nell, but I will right thee yet, 
I will indeed. Where te the money ? " 

" Do not take it," said the child. " Pray do not 
tnke it, dear. For both our sakcs let me keep it, or 
let me throw it away — better ict me throw it away, 
than you take it now. Let us go ; do let ub go." 

" Give me the money," returned the old man, 
*' I must have it. There — there — that's my dear 
Nell. I'll right thee one day, child, I'll right thee. 

She took from her pocket a little purse. He 
seized it with the same rapid impatience which had 
characterised his speech, and hastily made his way 
to the oilier side of the screen. It was im]>ossible 
to restrain him, and the trembling child followed close 

The landlord had placed a light upon the table, 
and was engaged in drawing the curtain of the 
window. The speakers whom they had heard were 
two men, who had a pack o( cards and some silver 
money between them, while u|)on tlie screen itself 
the games they had played were scored in chalk, 
with the rough voice was a burly fellow 
of middle age, with large black whiskers, bro-id 
dweka, a coarse wide mouth, and buU viecV., -nVv^ 
Itf.pi^'y freely displayed as \na »\^w^-to\^M '^^ 
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lyconfioed by a loose red neckerchief. He w< 
his liat, which was of a brownish -white, and 
beaidc him 3 thick knotted slick. The other : 
whom his compHnion had called Isaac, was of a i 
slender figure — stooping, and high in the shouldert 
with a tery ill-favoured face, and a most sinister 
villainous squint. 

" Now, old gentleman," said Isaac, looking roD 
"Do you know either of us.' This side of 
screen is private, sir." 

" No offence, I hope," returned the old man. 

" But by G — , sir, there It offence," baid 
other, interrupting him, "when you intrude youri 
upon a couple of gentlemen who arc partici ' 
engaged." 

" I had no intention to offend," said the old it 
looking anxiously at the cards, *' I thought tliat 

" But you had no right to think, »ir," retorted 
other, " What the devil has a mm at your timei 
life to do with thinking ? " 

"Now, bully boy," Mid the stout man, raietDg 
eyes from his cards for the first time, "can't you 
him speak ? " 

The landlord, who had apparently resolved 
remain neutral until he knew which side of the qui 
tion the stout man would espouse, chimed in at th 
place with " Ah, to be sure, can't you let him speif 

" Can't I let him speak," sneered Isaac in rqd] 
mimicking as nearly as he could, in his shrill 
the tones of the landlord, " Yes, 1 can le 
apeak. Jemmy Groves." 

" Well then, do it, will you ; " said the landloK 
Mr. List's squint assumed a portentous characi 
* rh sremed to threaten » Y'^tAontw^wm^ '^>&c 
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p 4Atfef «y, when his compaaion, who had been loolcing 
' sharply at the old man, pat a timely stop ta it. 

" Who knows," said he, with a cunning look, 

" but the gentleman may have civilly meant to ask if 

he might h.tve the honour to take a hand with us I " 

" I did mean it," cried the old man. " That is 

what I mean. That is what I wantoow ! " 

'Si thoaghtso," returned the same man. "Then 
who knows hut the gentleman, anticipating our ob- 
I jection to play for love, civilly desired to play for 
money ? " 

The old man replied by shaking the little purse in 
his eager hand, and then throwing it down upon the 
table, and gathering up the carde as a miser would 
dutch at gold. 

"Oh I Thai itwleed — " eaid Iiaae ; "if that's 

. what the gentleman meant, I beg the gentleman's 

pardon. Ie this the gentleman's little purse? A 

I very pretty little purse. Rather a light puree," 

added Isaac, ihiowing it into the air and catching it 

dexterously, " but enough to amuse a gentleman for 

I hair an hour or so." 

*' We'll niake a four-handed game of it, and take 
' in Groves," said the stout man. " Conte, Jemmy." 
The landlord, who conducted himself like one 
who wa* well used to such little parties, approached 
the table and took hi« seat. The child, in a perfect 
agony, drew her grandfather aside, and implored him, 
i.ten then, to come away. 

" Come i and we may be so happy," said ilie 
chad. 

" We •a/ili be happy," replied the old man hastily. 
" Let me go, NelL The means of happiness are on 

£li and in the dice. We must rise fiornXwiiit 
1 to great. Tliere'ii Un\c vo be 'wow Ineic \ 
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but great will come in time. I ehall but win baci 
my own, and it's all for thee, my darling." 

" God help us ! " cried the child. " Oh ! « 
hard fortune brought ua here ? " 

" Hush ! " rejoined the old man laying hia I; 
r mouth, "Fortune will tioi bear (' "' 
t not reproach her, or she ahuns ub ; I htl 
found that out." 

" Now, miater," aaid the stout man. 
not coming yourself, give us the cards, will you ? " 

" I am coming," cried the old man. " SK ihc 
down, Nell, sit ihee down and look on. Be of guo 
heart, it's all for thee — all — every penny. [ doo' 
tell them, no, no, or else they wouldn't play, dread 
ing the chance that such a cause must give v 
Look at them. See what they are and what tk 
art. Who doubts thai we must win ! " 

" The gentleman has thought better of it, a 
isn't coming," said Isaac, making as though I 
would rise from the table. " I'm sorry the gentle 
man's daunted — nothing venture, nothing have — ' 
the gentleman knows best." 

" Why, I am ready. You have all been slow bi 
me," said the old man, " 1 wonder who's r 
anxious to begin than I." 

As he spoke he drew a chair to the table ; 
the other three closing round it at the same time, 
ganie commenced. 

The child sat by, and watched its progresa with 4 
troubled mind. Regardless of the run of luck, a 
mindfiil only of the desperate passion which liad H 
hold u]>an her grandfather, loases and gains wi 
her alike. Exulting in some brief triumph, o 
down by a defeat, there he Eat so wild and restlea 

tevcriMy and intern*^'/ an-^Sous, «i vn " 
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so raveiHius for the jinltry slakes, tliac she could have 
aimoGt better borne lo Bee him dead. And yet ehe 
wax the innocent cause of all this torture, and he, 
gambling with such a savage thirst for gain as the 
most inuatiable gambler never felt, had not ont 
Belfish thought ! 

On the contrary, the other three— knaven and 
gamesters by their trade — while intent upon their 
game, were yet as cool and quiet as if every virtue 
had been centred in their breaats. Sometimes one 
would look up to smile to another, or to anuif the 
feeble candle, or to glance at the lightning as it shot 
through the open window and fluttering curtain, or 
to listen to some louder peal of thunder than the rest, 
with a kind of momentary im|)atience, as if it ptit 
bim out ; but there they sat, with a calm indilFerence 
to everything but their cards, perfect [^ilosophers in 
appearance, and with no greater show of passion or 
excitement than if they had lieen made of scone. 

The storm had raged for full three hours ; the 
lightning had grown fainter and leas frequent ; the 
Uiunder, from seeming to roll and break above their 
heads, had gradually died away into a deep hoarse 
distance ; and still the game went on, nnd still the 
anxious child was quite forgotten. 



^Tt 



Chapter the Thirtieth 



; only winner. Mat and the 
I landioid bore their losses with ])ro!e8aional faitiVoAe. 
^^^UG pockftt^l hh gains witli the Kw of ■>. vt\»i -«)Va 
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had quite made up his mind to win, all along, 
J neither surprised ttor pleased. 
Nell's little purse was exhnuiited ; but, although 
it lay empty by his side, and the other players bail 
now risen from the table, the old man sat poring Qvci 
the cards, dealing tliem as tliey had been dealt be ' 
jtnd turning up the dii^ereot hand* to see what 
man would have held if they had still beeo pla 
He was quite absorbed in this occupation, when 
child drew near and laid her hand upon his sboiJdei(.| 
telling him it was near midnight. 

" See the curse of poverty, Nell," he said, 
ing to the packs he had spread out upon the 
"If I could have gone on a litde longer, only a 
longer, the luck would have turned on my 
Yes, it's as plain as the marks upon the cards, 
here — and diere- — and here again." 

" Put thera away," urged the child. 
forget them." 

" Try to forget them ! " he rejoined, raising 
haggard face to hers, and regarding her with 
incredulous stare. " To forget them ! How 
we ever to grow rich if 1 forget them .' " 

The child could only shake her head. 

" No, no, Nell," said the old man, patting 
cheek ; " they must not be forgotten. We i 
make amends for this as soon as we can. PatiencA'i 
— patience, and we'll right thee yet, I promise thee. 
Lose to-day, win to-morrow. And nothing can be 
won without anxiety and care — nothing. Come, I 

' Do you know what the time is ? " said 
Groves, who was smoking with his frieodB. "Pi 

twelve o'clock " 

And a rainy nisJi*," a44sA ^e *miv tomu. 
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" The Valiant Soldier, by James Groves. Good 
beds. Cheap cnterCainnieBt for man and beast," 
said Mr, Groves, quoting his uign-board. " Half- 
jtast twelve o'clock." 

" Ii'b very late," eaid the uneasy child. " I wish 
we had gone before. What will they think of ub ! 
It will be two o'clock by the lime we get back. 
What would it cost, sir, if we stopped here '. " 

" Two good beds, one- and-BJx pence ; supper and 
beer, one shilling ; total, two shillings and sixjiencc," 
replied the Valiant Soldier. 

Now, Nell had still the piece of gold sewn in her 
dreiis ; and when she came to consider the lateness 
of the hour, and the sonmoleni hahits of Mrs. Jarlcy, 
und to imagine the state of coDsternation in which 
they would certainly throw that good lady by 
knocking her up in the middle of the night — and 
when she rejected, on the other hand, that if they 
remained where they were, and rose early in the 
morning, they might get back before she awoke, and 
could plead the violence of the storm by which they 
had been overtaken, as a good apology for their 
abscDCe — she decided, after a great deal of hesitation, 
10 remain. She therefore look her grandfather 
aside, and telling him that she had stilt enough left 
to defray the cost of their lodging, proposed that 
they should stay there for the night. 

" If I had had but that money before — If I had 
only known of it a few minutes ago I " muttered the 
old man. 

" We will decide to stop here if you please," said 
Nell, turoing liastily to the laadlord. 

I' I think that's prudent," returned Mr. Groves, 
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You shall have your 8up|»erB directi^," 
•^ccord'mgly, when Mr. Groves ViaA wfttiVtiVw 
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jcked out the aehee, and pi; 
fully in a comer of the fireplace, wii 
Hownwarils, he brought in the bread and cheeae, i 
! beer, with many high encomiums upon 

excellence, and bade his guests to fall to and mag 
themselves at home. Nell and her grandfather aT 
sparingly, for both were occupied with their o 
reflections j the other gentlemen, for whose com 
' lutions beer was loo weak and tame a liquid, consolfl 

themselves with spirits and tobacco. 

Ab they would leave the house very early ii 
morning, the child was anxious to pay for 
entertainment before they reared to bed. But J 
she felt the necessity of concealing her little 
from her grandfather, and had to change the p 
of gold, she took it secretly from its place of c 
cealment, and enibraced an opjioitunity of fbUowi 
the landlord when he went out of the roon: 
tendered It to him in the little bar. 

1" Will you give me the change here, ! 
please '. " said the child. 
Mr. James Groves was evidently eurprised, 
looked at the money, and rang it, and looked at d 
child, and at the money again, as though he haa 
mind to inquire how she came by it. "" 
being genuine, however, and changed ; 
he probably felt^ like a wise landlord, that it was j 
1 buainesB of' his. At any rate, he counted 

change, and gave it her. The child was ri 
I to the room where they had passed the ( 

when she fancied she saw a figure ju« gliding ii 
1 the door. There was nothing but i ' _ " 

1 passage between this door and the place where i 

1 had changed the money, and, being very certain 

^^^B*lio person had passed in or out while ihej 
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the thought Htruck her that she had been 

But by whom ? Whtn she re-enteicd the room, 

she found its inmates exactly as she had left them. 

The Btoul fellow lay upon two chairs, resting his 

head on his hand, and the scjuinting man reposed in 

a similar attitude on the opposite side of the tabic. 

Between them sat her grandfather, looking intently 

at the winner with a kind of hungry admirntioo, and 

I hanging upon his worda as it he were some superior 

I being. She was puzzled for a moment, and looked 

1 round to «ee if any one else were there. No. 

Then she asked her grandfather in a whisper 

I whether anybody had left the room while she was 

\ ab8eIl^ " No," he said, " nobody." 

\ It must have bt'en her fancy then ; and yet it was 

Ktrange, that, without any tiling in her previous 

thoughts to lead to it, she should have imagined tliis 

figure so very distinctly. She was still wonderbg 

and thinking of it, when a girl came to light her to 

bed. 

The old man took leave of the company at the 
same time, and tbcy went up stairs together. It 
wat a great, rambling house, with dull corridors and 
wide staircases which the llariog candles seemed to 
make more gloomy. She left her grandfather in 
his chamber, and followed her guide to anothiK', 
which was at the end of a passage, and approached 
by some half-dozen crazy steps. This was prepared 
for her. The girl lingered a little while to ^1k, 
and tell her grievances. She had not a good 
place, she >aid ; the wages were low, and the work 
was hard. She was going to leave it in a fortnight ^ 
the child couldn't recommend her \oaT\W.Wi,^? 
supposed.' Indeed she was afrtud atKi».\\et ■wcwii.'^e 
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difficult to get after living there, for the house h 
a very indifferent character ; tlicre was far loo n 
card-playing, and euch like. She was very n 
mistaken if BOme of the puojtle who c 
ofteneEt were quite as lionest as they might be, I 
site wouldn't have it known that she had said bo, f 
tlie world. Then there were some rambling i 
mom to a rejected sweetheart, who had thrcaie 
to go a soldiering — a final promise of knocking I 
the door cai'ly in the morning — and '< Good nigiib^ 

The child did not feel comforuble when she fi 
lett alone. She could not help thinking i 
figare stealing through the paitsage down stairs 
what the girl had sM did not lend to reassui 
The men were very ill-looking. They might 4 
their living by robbing and murdering travelJri 
Who could teti; 

Reasoning hcrnelf out of these fears, or losing 
sight of them for a little while, there c 
anxiety to which the adventures of the night {^ 
rise. Here was the old passion awakened agail^ 
her grandfather's breast, and to what 
distraction it might tempt htm Heaven only kni 
What fears their absence might have occasioMd 
already ! Persons might be seeking for them even 
then. Would they be forgiven in the morning, Of 
turned ndi'ift again ? Oh 1 why had they slopped 
in that strange place? It would have been t 
under any circumstances, to have gone o 

At last, sleep gradually stole upon her — a broke 
fitful sleep, troubled by dreams of falling iron) h' 
towers, and waking with a start and in great ten 
A deeper slumber followed this — and thm^ 
What ! That figure m tte room ! 
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F^'TOnd to admit the light when it should dawn, and 
there, between the foot of the bed aad the dark 
cagement, it crouched and slunk along, groping its 
way with noiseless hands, and stealing round the 
bed. She had no voice to cry for help, no power 
to move, but lay i<till, watching it. 

Oa it came — ud, silently and stealthily, to the 
bed's head. The breath so near her pillow, that 
she shrank back into it, lest those wandering hands 
should light upon her face. Back aguin it stole to 
the window — then turned its head towards her. 

The dark form was a mere blot upon the lighter 
darkness of tlie room, but she saw the turning of the 
heftd, and felt and knew how the eyes looked and 
the ears listened. There it remained, motionless as 
alie. At length, still keeping the face towards her, 
it busied its hands in something, and she heard the 
chink of money. 

Then, on it came again, silent and stealthy as 
before, and, rejilacinj; the garments it had taken from 
the bedside, dropped upon its hands and knees, and 
crawled away. How slowly it seemed to move, 
DOW that she could hear but not see it, creeping 
along the iloor ! It reached the door at lost, and 
stood upon its feet. The steps creaked beneath its 
noiseless tread, and it was gone. 

The first impulse of the child was to Hy from the 
terror of being by herself in that room — to have 
somebody by — not to be alone — and then her power 
of speech would be restored. With do conscious- 
ness of having moved, she gained the door. 

Tliere was the dreadful shadow, pausing at the 
btKtom of the steps. 

She could not pass it ; she migbv Vimc &<^nc !o^ 
perhaps, in the darkness, without Winj, Be\-iKit''»i.'s- 
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her blood curdled at die thought. The figure stooff 

qtiite atiJl, and »o did she ; not boldly, but of 
neceasity j for going back into the room was hardly 
leu terrible than going on. 

The rain beat fast and furiously without, und i 
down in plashing streams from the thatched t 
Some summer insect, with no escape into the 
fjcw blindly to and fro, beating his body against I 
walls aad. ceiling, and filling the silent place with 1 
murmurs. The figure moved again. The t ' 
involuntarily did the same. Once in I 
father's room, she would be safe. 

It crept along the passage until it came to I 
very door she longed so ardently to reach. T 
child, in the agony of being go near, had aim 
darted forward with the design of bursting into t 
room and closing it behind her, when die Ggt 
stopped again. 

The idea flashed suddenly upon her — what if 
entered there, and had a design upon the old mail 
IHe I She turned faint and sick. It did. It w 
in. There was a light inside. The figure was d 
within the chamber, and she, still dumb — quh 
dumb, and almost senseless — stood looking on. 

The door was partly open. Not knowing i 
she meant to do, but meaning to preserve him o 
killed herself, she staggered forward and looked 1 
What sight was that which met her view ! 

The bed had not been lain on, but was smoo 
and empty. And at a table sat the old man himae 
die only living creature there, his white face pincb 
aiwd sharpened by the greediness whii:h made 1 
eyes unnaturally bright, counting the money of whU 
his hmdB hsd robbed Vier. 
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Chapter the Thirty-first 



WITH steps more fatieiing and unsteady than 
those with which nhe had approached the 
loom, the child withdrew froni the door, and groped 
her way back lo her own chamber. The terror she 
had lately felt was nothing compared witli that 

I which now oppressed her. No strange robber, no 
treacherous host conniving at the plunder of his 
guests, or stealing to their beds to kill them in their 
sleep, no nightly prowler, however terrible and cruel, 
could have awakened in her boMiii half the dread 
which the recognition of her silent visitor inspired. 
The grey-hended old man gliding like a ghost into 

I her room and acting the thief while he supposed her 
fa« asleep, then bearing off his prize and hanging 
over it with the ghastly exultation she had witnessed, 
waa worse — immeasurably worse, and far more 
dreadful, for tlie moment, to reflect upon — than 
anything her wildest fancy could have suggested. 
If he should return — there was no lock or boll upon 
the door, and if, distrustful of having left some 
money yet behind, he should come back to seek for 
more — a vague awe and horror surrounded the idea 
of his slinking in again with stealthy tread, and 
turning his face toward the empty bed, while she 
shrank down close at his feet to avoid his touch, 
which was almost insuj^portable. She sat and 

. listened. Hark ! A footstep on the stairs, aod 
now the door was slowly opening. It was but 
imagination, yet imagination had all the terrors of 

L waliiy ; nay, it was worse, for the reality would. 

L^HW come ;in(l gone, and tWie an cnK, ^'^'i- v^ 
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^^H imagination it was always coming, and never went 
I away. 

I The feeling which beset the child was one of 

I dim uncertain horror. She had do fear of the deiir 

I old grandtaiher, in whose love for her this disease of 

F the brain had been engendered ; but tlie man she had 

I seen that night, wrapt in the game of chance, lurking 

L in her room, and counting the money by the 

^^H glimmering light, seemed like another creatm'C in his 
^^^b shape, a monstrouB distortion of his image, a some- 
^^^B diing to recoil from, and be the more afraid of, 
^^^f bccauee it bore a likeness to him, and kept close 
~ about her, as he did. She could scarcely connect 

her own affectionate companion, save by his Iobg, 
with thia old man, so like yet so unlike him. 
had wept to see him dull and quiet. How 
greater cause she had for weeping now ! 

The child sat watching and thinking of t 
things, until the phantom in her mind so incre 
in gloom and terror, that she felt it would be a n 
to hear the old man's voice, or, if he 
even to see him, and banish some of the fears t] 
clustered round his image. She stole down tlw^ 
atairs and passage again. The door was still ajat 
as she had left it, and the candle burning as before. 
She had her own candle in her hand, prepared to 
say, if he were waking, that hhe was uneasy aM 
could not rest, and had come to see if his wi ' 
still alight Looking into the room, she saw h . 
lying calmly on his bed, and so took courage t 
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Past asleep — no passion in the face, n 
anxiety, no wild desire ; all gentle, tranquil, s 
|ieace. This wnn not the gambler, or the shadow 
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',e face had so olten met her own in the grejr 
morning light ; this was her dear old friend, her 
harmleBS fellow-traveller, her good, kind grandfather. 

She had do fear as she looked upon his alumber- 

g features, but she had a deep and weighty sorrow, 
and it found its relief in tears. 

'* God bless him I " said the child, stooping 
softly to Icisa his placid cheek. " I see too well 
now, that they would indeed part us if they found 
us out, and shut him up from the light of thu sun 
and sky. He has only me lu help him. God bless 
us both 1 " 

Lighting her candle, she retreated as silently as 
she had come, and, gaining her own room once 
more, sat up during the remainder of that long, longt 
miser ahle nighL 

At last the day turned her waning candle pale, 
and she fell asleep. She was quickly roused by the 
, girl who had shown her up to bed ; and, as soon as 
she was dressed, prepared to go down to her grand- 
father. But first she searclied her pocket and found 
that her money was all gone — ^not a si k pence 
remained. 

The old man was ready, and in a few seconds 
they were on their road. The child thought he 
rather avoided her eye, and appeared to expect that 
she would lell him of her loss. She felt she must 
do that, or he might suspect the truth. 

"Grandfather," she said in a tremulous voice,afier 
they had walked about a mile in silence, " do you 
think they are honest people at the house yonder ! " 

" Why? "relumed the old man trembling. "Do I 
think them honest — yes, tliey played honestly." 
I " I'll lell you why 1 ask.'' lepineA \le\\. '*^- 

wAltKMite niUDcy List night — out ut m^ \ieivuoH\ V 
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^^^H am fiure. Unless it was mkea by BOraelKxiy ii 
V — only in jest, dear grandfather, which would n 

I mc laugh heaiuly if I could but know il 

L " Who would lake money in jest ? " returned ^ 

^^^^ old man in a hurried manner. " Those who n 
^^^^L' money, take it to keep. Don't talk of jest." 
^^^^1 " Then it was stolen out of my r 
^^^^V'BBid the child, whose last hope was destroyed bylfl 
^^^^^ manner of this reply. 

^ " But iB tliere no more, Nell ? " said the old a 

" no more anywhere ! Was it ail takeii- 
fiirthing of it — waa there nothing left ? " 
" Nothing," replied the child. 
" We must get more, " said the old man, 
niufit earn it, Nell, hoard it up, scrape it togetl 
come by it somehow. Never mind this loss, TJk' 
nobody of it, and perhaps we may legain it. Don't 
ask how ; — we may regain it, and a great deal more ; 
— but tell nobody, or trouble may come of it. And 
so they took il out of thy room, when thou wcrt 
asleep ! " he added in a compasMonate lone, very 
different front the secret, cuniung way ia which he 
had spoken until now. " Poor Neil, poor little 
Nell I ■' 

The child hung down her head and wept. The 

sympathising lone in which he spoke, was quite 

' e waa aure of thaL It waa not tlie 

lightest part of her sorrow to know that this was 

ilune for her. 

" Not a word about it lo any one but me," eaid 

the old man, " no, not even lo me," he added hastily, 

" fur it can do no good. All the losses that ever 

not worth tears from thy eyes, darling. 

Why should iJwy be, when we will win them 
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'••Let thtm go," mid the child looking up. 
Let them go, once and for ever, and I would never 
shed another tear if every penny had been a thousand 
pounds." 

" Well, well," returned the old man, checking 
himself as some impetuous answer roee to his lips, 
"she knows no better. 1 ought to be thankful 
for it." 

"But lieten to me," said the child earnestly, "will 
you listen to me! " 

" Ay, ay, I'll listen," returned the old man, atill 
without looking at her ; " a pretty voice. It has 
always a sweet sound to me. it always had when 
it was her mother's, poor child." 

" Let me persuade you, then — oh, do let me 
persuade you, said the child, "to think no more 
of gainsor lD9iies,and to try no fortune but the fortune 
I we pursue together." 

I " We pursue this aim together," retorted her 

' grandfather, still looking away and eeeniing to confer 

I with himself. "Whose image sanctifies the game?" 

" Ha»e we been worse off," resumed the child, 

" rince you forgot these cares, and we have been 

travelling on together ? Have we not been much 

better and happier without a home to shelter us, than 

ever we were in chat unhappy house, when they were 

on your mind ? " 

I "She speaks the tmth," murmured the old man 

in the same tone ns betbre. *' It must not turn me, 

but it is the truth — no doubt it is." 

** Only remember what we have been since that 
bright morning when we turned onr backs upon it 
for the last lime," said Nell, " only remember what 
we have been since we have been Itce ot «J\ -CMwe. 
raiscrhs — what peaceftil days ami (\u\«. TO'^\Vft ■«« 
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have had — what pleasant limes wc have knawn- 
what happiness we have eujoyed. If we have b 
lired or hungry, we have been soon refreshed, a 
slept the sounder for it. Think what beautiful tt ' 
we have seen, and how coatented we have felt 
And why was this blesied change ? " 

He stopped her with a motion of his 
bade her talk to him no more just then, for he \ 
busy. After a time he kissed her cheek, 
motioning her to fiilence, and walked on, lookup 
far before him, and sometimes stopping and gadng 
with a puckered brow upon the ground, as if he •» 
painfully trying to collect his disordered thougt 
Once she saw tears in his eyes. When he had goE 
on thus for some time, he took her hand i ' ' 
was accustomed to do, with nothing of the violend 
or animation of his late manner ; and so, by degre 
so fine that the child could not trace them, settled 
down into his usual quiet way, and suiFcred her ti 
lead him where she would. 

When they presented themselves in the midst a 
the stupendous collection, they found, as Nell had 
anticipated, that Mrs. Jarley was not yet out of bedf^ 
and that, although she had suffered some uneasineat 
on their account overnight, and had indeed sat up for 
them until past eleven o'clock, she had retired in the 
persuasion, that, being overtaken by storm at 
distance from home, they had sought the e 
shelter, and would not return before morning, 
immediately applied herself with great assidiuty t 
the decoration and preparation of the room, and had 
the satisfaction of completing her task, and dresaiid 
herself neatly, before the beloved of the Royal Famifa 
came down to breakfast. 

We haven't had," said Mrti, .larloy when tl 
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' ^thers'E young tadiea all the time we're been here, 
and there's twenty^six of 'em, as t was told by the 
cook when 1 asked hec a question or two and put 
her on the free-list. We must try 'em with a parcel 
of new bills, and you shall take it, my dear, and see 
what effect that has upon 'em." 

The pro[)Osed expedition being one of paramount 
importance, Mrs, Jarley adjusted Nell's bonnet with 
her own hands, and declaring that she certainly did 
look very pretty, and reflected credit on the eslablish- 
ment, dismissed her with many commeiHiations, and 
certain needfiil directions as to the turnings on the 
right which she was to take, and the turnings on 
the left which she was to avoid. Thus instructed, 
Nell had no difficulty in finding out Miss Mon- 
Aathers's Boarding and Day Lstablishment, which 
was a large house, with a high wall, and a large 
garden-gate with a large brass plate, and a small 
grating througii which Miss Monflathers's parlour- 
maid inspected all visitors before admitting them ; 
for nothing in the shape of a man — no, not even a 
milkman — was suffered, without special licence, to 
pass that gale. Even the tax-gatherer, who was 
»tout, and wore spectacles and a broad- brimmed hat, 
had the taxes handed through the grating. More 
obdurate than gate of adamant or brass, this gate of 
Mies Monflathers's frowned on all mankind. The 
very butcher respected it as a gate of mystery, and 
ith off whistling when he rang the bell. 

As Nell approached the awful door, it turned 
slowly upon its hinges with a creaking noise, and, 
ibrth from the solemn grove beyond, came a long 

Kaung ladies, two and two, all with open hooks 
hands, and some with parasols likcv ' 
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^t of the goodly proressicin came Miss . 
DtttherH, bearing hrrsclf a ]>araBol of lilac silk, and 
supported by two smiling teachers, each mortaHy 
envious of the other, and devoted unto Miss Mon- 
flathera. 

Confused by the looks and whiKpers of the girit, 
Nell stood with downcast eyes and sulTered the pro- 
cesuon lo pass on, until Miss MonflatherK, bringing 
up the rear, approached her, when she curtseyed and 
presented her little packet ; on receipt whereof Mia 
Monllathers commanded that the line tihoidd hale 

" You're the wax -work child, are you not ? " sai 
Miss Monflathers. 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Nell, colouring deeply, for 
the young ladies had collected about her, and slie 
was the centre on which ah eyes were Gxed. 

" And don't you think you must be a very wicked 
little child," «aid Mies Monflathers, who w 
rather uncertain temper, and lost no opportunity of 
impressing moral troths upon the tender minds of the 
young ladies, " to be a wax-work child at all ? " 

Poor Nell had never viewed her position it 
light, and not knowing what to say, remained dloil, 
blushing more deeply than before. 

" Don't you know," Baid Miss Monflathers, "that 
it'< very naughty and unfeminine, and a pervi 
of the jffoperties wisely and bcnignantly transmitied 
to us, with expansive powers to be roused from ihrir 
dormant state through the minlium of cnkivation 

The two teachers murmured their respectful 
approval of tills home-thrust, and looked at Nell ai 
though they would h.-ive said that there indeed MiH> 
Monllatiters had hit her very hard. Theri thef 

K""' i and glanced at Mikb Monflathers, and then, 
eyes meeting, ihc^ c*.iiiaQ%ei Wi\* v'nu^Ei, 
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plainly said that each considered herself smiler in 
ordinary to Miss Monflathers, and regarded the other 
as having no right to smile, and that her so doing 
v/aa an act of presumption and iraperttnence. 

" Don't you feel how naughty it is ot' you," 
rcBumed Miss Mon^3ther6,"to be a wax-work child, 
when you might have the proud consciouBneKS of 
assisting, to the exieat of your infant jiowers, the 
manufactures of your country ; of improving your 
mind by the constant contemplation of the «team- 
engine ; and of earning a comfortable and indepen- 
dent eubsiatence of from two-and-ninepence to three 
Bhillings per week ? Don't you know that the 
harder you are at work, the happier you are ? " 

,"' How doth the httle — ' " murmured one of the 
teachers, in quotation from Doctor Watts. 

" Eh f " said Miss MonHathers, turning smartly 
round. " Who said that i " 

Of course the teacher who had not said it, indi- 
cated the rival who had, whom Miss Monflathers 
frowningly requested to hold her peace; bythat means 
throwing the informing teacher into raptures of Joy. 

"The little busy bee," said Miss Monflathers, 
drawing hewelf up, "is applicable only to genteel 
children. 

• In bonki, or work, or healthrul ptiy ' 
IB quite right as far as they are concerned ; and the 
work means painting on velvet, fancy needle-work, 
or embroidery. In such cases as these," pointing to 
Nell, with her parasol, "and in the case of all poor 
people's children, we should read it thus ! 

' In work, work, work. In work alwtj 
Let my lirtt yeari be paat, 
hat I may give for ey'ry iarj 
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^^^^g A deeji hum of aj)]>lause rose not only From Ifae | 
^^^^^ twoieacherBjbut IVom all (lie pupils, who were equally 
astonished to hear Mies Mooflatlicrg improvising afut 
this brilliant style ; for although she had been long 
known as a politician, she had never appeart^ befbn 
as an original poet. Just then somebody happe 
to discover that Nell was crying, and all eyes « 
ajjain turned towards her. 

■ There were indeed tears in her eyes, and drawi^t 
out her handkerchief to brush them away, she h 
pened to let it fall. Before slie could stoop to [ 
It up, one young lady of about fifteen or sixteen, wH 
had been stamling a little apart from the otiiers, u 
though flhe had no recogniited place among them, 
sprang forward and put it in her hand. She ws> 
gliding timidly away again, when she was arrested by 
the governed. ■" 

" It was Miss Edwards who did that, I taovt. 
said Miss Monflathers predictivcly. *' Now I, i 
sure that was Miss Edwards." 

It was Misa Edwards, and everybody said i 
Miss Edwards, and Miss Edwards herself admitw 
that it was. 

" Is it not," said Miss Monflatliers, putting din 
her parasol to take a severer view of the offend) 
"a most remarkable thing, Miss Edwards, that }i 
have an attachment to the lower classes which alwxM 
draws you to their sides ; or, rather, is it not a nK 
aordtnary thing that all I say and do will E 
n you from propensities which your origii 
on in life have unhappily rendered habitual to y(nl^i| 
extremely vulgar-minded girl ? " 
I really intended no harm, ma'am," said a eweet 



t 



Foice. " it WBB a momentary impulse, indeed." 
"An impulsel" ieyca\EA^i»»W.OT&a&wx*w 
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ful]y. " I wonder that you presume to speak of 
impnlseK to mc " — both the teachers asBented — •' I 
am astonished " — both the teachers were nstooiGhed 
— " I suppose it is an impulse which induces 3rou to 
take the part of every grovelling and debased peraon 
that comes in your way" — both the teachers supposed 

" But 1 would have you know. Miss Edwards," 
resumed the govetness in a tone of increased severity, 
" that you canoot be permitted — if it be only for the 
sake of preserving a proper example and decorum in 
this establishment — that you cannot be permitted, 
and that you shall itot be permitted, to fly in the face 
of your superiors in this exceedingly gross manner. 
If jww have no reason to fijel a becoming pride before 
wax-work children, there are young ladies here who 
hare, and you must either defer to those young ladies 
or leave die establishment, Miss Edwards." 

This young lady, being motherless and poor, was 
apprenticed at the school — taught for nothing — 
leaching others what she learnt, for notliing — 
boarded for nothing — lodged for nothing — and set 
down and rated as something immeasurably less than 
nothing, by all the dwellers in the house. The 
servant-maids felt her inferiority, for they were better 
treated ; free t« come and go, and regarded in their 
stations with much more respect. The teachers 
were infinitely superior, for they had paid to go to 
school in their time, and were paid now. The 
pupils cared little for a companion who had no grand 
stories to tell about home ; no friends to come with 
poH-horses, and be received in all humility, with cake 
and wine, by the governess ; no deferential servant 
to attend and bear her home for the ho\id&<j« -, woftiw^ 
/;eateel to alk about, and nothing «> AwijVa-j - ^«* 
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why was Mies MonHathers always vexed and it 
with the poor zppumuce — how did that rx 

Why, the gayest feather in Miss Monilatbelj 
cap, and the brightest glory of Miss ManSadiei 
school, was a baronet's daughter — the red ] 
daughter of a rea! live barooct — who, by a 
ordinary reversal of the Laws of Nanir 
only plain in features but duil in intellect, while ! 
t poor apprentice had both a ready wit, and a 
I some face and figure. It seems incredible. 
was Miss Edwards, who only paid a small pre 
which had been Epeot long ago, ecery day outsl: 
and excelling the baronet's .laughter, who learned! 
the extras (or was taught them all) and whose h 
yearly bill came to double that of any other yoj 
lady's intheechool, makingnoaccount of the hum 
and reputation of her pupilage. Therefore, i 
because she was a dependant, Mtst Monflathers h 
a great dislike to Miss Edwards, and v 
to her, and aggravated by her, and, when she k 
compassion on little Nell, T&rbally fell 
maltreated her as wc have alrrady seen. 

"You will not take the airio-day, Miss Edwar 
said Miss Monllathers. " Have the goodiM 
retire to your own room, and not to leave il 



The poor girl was moving hastily away, when ■ 
was suddenly, in nautical phrase, " brought I 
subdued shriek from Miss Monflathcru. 

"She has passed me without any salutel " cried ■ 
, gmenteaa, raitbg faer eyes to the sky. *■ She t 
I . ictually paused me without the slightest acknowlefl 
I Vteat of my preeence '. " 

The young lady turned aM t>iiwn«A-. lA^ rt 
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liee that she raised her dark ejtes to the Face of her 
superior, and that their espresnion, and that of her 
wliole attitude for the isiitant, was one of mute but 
most touching appeal against thia ungenerous usage. 
Miss MonHathera only tossed her head in reply, and 
the great gate closed upon a bursting heart. 

"As for you, you wicked child," said Miss 
Monflathera, turning to Nell, "tell your mistress 
that if she presumes to take the liberty of sending to 
me any more, I will write to the legislative authori- 
ties and have her put in the stocks, or compelled 
to do peaance in a white sheet ; and you may 
depend upon it that you shall certainly experience 
the treadmill if you dare to come here again. Now 

The procession filed oiF, two and two, willi the 
books and parasols, and Miss Monflathers, calling 
the Baronet's daughter to walk with her and smooth 
her ruffled ftelinga, discarded the two teachers — 
who by this time had exchanged their smiles for 
looks of symjiathy — and leit them to bring up the 
rear, and hate each other a little more for being 
obliged to walk together. 



Chapter the Thirty-second 

R8. .lAR LEY'S wrath on first learning 
that >hc had been threatened with the 
indignity of Stocks and Penance, paG!«d all descrip- 
tion. The genuine and only Jatle^ i;>^y»kA v: 
rn, jeered by chi\dten, ani fto\&t4- M 
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The delight of the Nobility and Gentrj: 
thota of a bonnet which a Lady Mayoress migU 
have eighed to wear, and arrayed in a white shec 
an a spectacle of mortification and humility 1 An 
Miss Monllathers, the audacious creature who pre^, 
sumed, even in the dimmest and remotest distance! 
of her imagination, to conjure up the degradio] 
pictui'e, " 1 am a'most incliiied," said Mrs. Jarleyt 
bursting with the fulness of her anger and the weak' 
ness of her means ot revenge, " to turn atheist wheU 
I think of it!" 

But instead of adopting this course of retaliatioi^ 
Mrs. Jarley, oa second tlioughts, brought out ' ' 
suspicious bottle, and ordering glasses to be 
forth upon her favourite drum, and sinking intt 
iJiair l^hind it, called her satellites about her, i 
them several times recounted, word for wo 
atTroata she had received. This done, i 
:gged them in a kind of deep despair to drink' 
then laughed, then cried, then took a little ■ 
herself, then laughed and cried again, and took ; 
little more i and so by degrees the worthy lad 
went on, increasing in smiles and decreasing { 
tears, until at last she could not laugh enough ] 
"" MonflatherB, who, from being an object « 
fcxation, became one of slieer ridicule i 

" For which of us is best off, I wonder," quot 
Mrs. Jarley, " she or me ! It's only talking, wbc) 
all is said and done, and if she talks of me in tb 
stocks, why I can talk of lier in the slocks, whic 
is a good deal fiinnier if we come to that, Lon 
what iloes it matter, after all ! " 

ived at this comfortable frame i 
mind flo which she \vaA been %ieiii-^ awa 
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P Mtuin short interjectional remarks of the philo- 
sophic George), Mrs. .Tarley consoled Nell with 
many kind words, and re<jueated as a personal 

I favour that whenever Khe thought of MianMonflsthers 

I she would do nothing else but laugh at her, all th? 
days of her life. 

So ended Mrs. Jarley's wrath, which subsided 
long before the going down of the sun. Nell's 
anxieties, however, were of a deeper kind, and the 
checks they imposed upon her cheerfulness were 
not so easily removed. 

' That evening, as she had dreaded, her grand- 

father stole away, and did not come hack until the 
night was far spent. Worn out as she was, and 
fatigued in mind and body, she sat up alone, count- 
ing the minutes, until he returned — penniless, 
broken-spirited, and wretched, but sdll hotly bent 
upon his infatuation. 

" Get me money," he said wildly, as they 
parted for the night. " I must have money, Nell. 
Xi ahidl be |:aid tliee back with gallant interest one 
day, but all the money that comes unto thy hands, 
must be mine — not for myself, but to use for thee. 
Remember, Nell, to use for thee ! " 

What could the child do, with the knowledge 
she had, but give him every penny that came into 
her hands, lest he should be tempted on to rob 
their benef^tress ? If she told the truth (so 
thought the child) he would be treated as a mad- 
man ; if she did not supjily him with money, he 
would supply himself; supplying him, she fed the 
lire that burnt him up, and put him (lerhaps beyond 
recovery. Distracted by these thoughts, borne 
down by the weight of the aortow 'wVviriv Av; A-m^ 
not tell, lortmtil by a crowd oi *\i^TeV'!,w'iv™^* 
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ihc old man was absent, and dreatling 
alike hiB sUy and his return, the colour fbrsnok 
her iheck, her eye grew dim, and her heart wal 
oppresseii .ind !iea»y. All lier old Borrows ha^ 
come hack upon her, auEmented hy new fears s 
douliin ; by day they were ever present to I 
mind ; by night they hovered round her pillow,' 
and haunted her in dreams. 

was natural thut, in the midst of her alHictioiv 
ihould often revert to that eweet young lady t 
m she had only caught a hasty glance, bi 
lose sympathy, expressed in one otight brie 
action, dwelt in her memory like the kindnesses a 
years. She would often think, if she had such i 
friend as thai to whom to tell her griefs, how n 
'ler heart would be — that if she were 
hear that voice, she would be happier 
'hen she would wish that she were someth}^ 
that she were not quite ao jxior and hutnbic 
le dared address her without fearing 
lulse i and theD tcel that there wan an immeasd 
distance between them, and have nc 
the young lady thought of her any more 
was now holiday-time at tlie school^ and tl 
ig ladies hnd gone home, and Miss Monflathia 
reported to be flourishing in London i 
laging the hearts of middle-aged gentlemen, 1 
nobody said anything about Mi&s Edwards, whetl 
she had gone home, or whether she had any hoR 
to go to, whether she was still at the school, 
anything about her. But one evening, as Nell w 
returning from a lonely walk, she happened to pi 
the inn wheie the stage-coaches stopjx^d, jtist a 
one drove up, and there was the bcautifill girl i ' 
Weil reint-nibeied, ^tcBsra^ ?<jr*ii«iva «!&«■ 




child whom they were helping Hown from 
the roof. 

Well, thia was her sister, her little sister, much 
younger than Nell, whom she had not seen (so the 
story went afterwards) for five years, and to bring 
whom to that place on a short visit, she had been 
saving her poor means all that time. Nell felt as 
if her heart would break when she saw them meet. 
They went a little apart from the knot of people 
who had congregated about the coach, and kII 
upon each other's neck, and sobbed, and wept with 
joy. Their plain and simple dress, the distance 
whicli the child had come alone, their agitation and 
delight, and the tears they shed, would have told 
their history by themselves. 

They became a little more composed in a short 
time, and went away, not so much hand in hand as 
clinging to each other. " Are you sure you're 
happy, sister f " said the child as they passed 
where Nell was Btanding. " Quite happy now," 
ahe answered. "But always?" said the child. 
" Ah, BiHier, why do you turn away your Kiice ? " 

Nell could not help following at a little distance. 
They went to the house of an old nurec, where the 
elder sinter had engaged a bedroom for tlie child. 
" I shall come to you eaily every morning," she 
said, "and we can be together all the day." — 
" Why not at night-time loo ! Dear sister, would 
they be angry with you for i/joI ? " 

Why were the eyes of little Nell wet, that night, 
with tears like those of the two sisters >. Why did 
she bear a grateful heart because tliey hud met, and 
feel it pain to think that they would shortly part i 
Let us not believe that any Kelrii.t\ tefetwice — w\- 
coD&cious thouB)^ it inJgUl havt beta — W^iM **"^ 
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a awoke this Bympathy, but thank God ihai the 
innocent joyg of others can strongly move lu, a 
that we, even in our fallen nature, have one oouice 
of pure emotion which must be prized in I " 

By morning's clieerful glow, but oftcner still hj, 
evening's gentle light, the child, with a rcBpect fw 
the short and happy intercourse of these two «inen 
which forbade her to approach and eay a thankRj 
word, although she yearned to do so, followed 
them ai a distance in their walks and ramblf ft 
stopping when they stopped, sitting on the gralj 
when they sat down, rising when they went ot^ 
and feeling it a companionship and delight to be 
BO near them. Their evening walk was by tba 
river's side. Here, every night, the child was lo^ 
unseen by them, unthought of, unregarded ; bu 
feeling as if they were her friends, as if they hd 
contidencee and trusts together, as if her load were, 
lightened and less hard to bear ; ax if they mingled 
their sorrows, and found mutual consolattOD. It 
was a weak fancy prhapa, the childish fancy of b 
young and lonely creature ; but night after nighl^' 
and sull the sisters loitered in the same place, aotl 
still die cliild followed with a mild and Gofleiwd bearL 

She was much startled, on returning home c 
night, to had that Mrs. Jarley had eonimaiMled aih 
annouocenient to be prepared, to tlie elTect that tbs 
BCu|iendous collection would only remu' 
present quarters one day longer ; in fulfilment C 
which direat (for all anDouncements connected k~ 
e well known to be irrevocabh 
stupendous collection d 

jt day. 

r Are we going from this place directly, lua 
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lieie, child," returned Mra. Jar ley. 
" That'll intbrni you." And bo saying, Mrs. 
Jarley produced another announcement, wherein 
't was staled, that, in conGei]uence of numerous 
inquiries at the wax-work door, and in consequence 
of crowds having been disappointed in obtain- 
ing admission, the Exhibition would be continued 
lor one week longer, and would re-open next 

" For now that the schools arc gone, and the 
regular nightiieerB exhausted," snid Mrs. .larlcy, 
" we come to the General Public, and they want 
atimulating." 

Upon the following day at noon, Mrs. Jarley 
established herseli behind the highly -ornamented 
table, attended by ihe distinguished effigies before 
mentioned, and ordered the doors to be thrown 
open lor the re-admisslon of a discerning and 
enlightened public. But tlie lirst day's operations 
were by no ineauG of a successful character, inas- 
much as the general public, though they manifested 
a lively interest in Mrs. Jarley personally, and such 
of her waxen satellites as were to be seen for 
nothing, were not affected by any impulses moving 
them to tlie payment of sixpence a head. Thus, 
notwithstanding diat a great many people continued 
to stare at the entry and the figures therein displayed j 
andremainediherewith great perseverance, by the hour 
at a time, to hear the barrel organ played and to 
read the billa ; and notwithstanding diat they were 
kind enough to recommend their friends to patronise 
the eiUubition in the like manner, until the door- 
way was regularly blockaded by half the population 
of the town, who, when they went. oR Amv-^ , -aiictt 
lehcral by the other half ; it was iiov to^aA ^^^'^ 
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the Ifeasury was any the richer, or rtiat the pfospttU 
of the establishment were at all encouraging. 

in this liepreHRcd state of the ciassiciil miirk^< 
Mrs. Jatley made eKtraoj-dinary efforts to KtiiriDlatft 
the popular taste, and whet the popular curiosity. 
Certain machinery in the body of the nun an (hi 
leads over the door was cleaned up and put k 
motion, so that the figure shook its head pnnjytiof 
ally all day long, to the great adniiration of i 
drunken, but very Protestant barber over the w«J^ 
who looked upon thi- said paralytic motion i 
typical of the degrading effect wrought upon it 
human mind by the ceieraonieB ot the Roraii 
Church, and discoursed upon that theme with greil 
eloquence and morality. The two carierM 
Btantly paused in and out of the exhihition-r 
under various diNguisea, jirotciiing nioud that i 
sight wan better worth the nwney than anythh^ 
they had beheld in all their lives, and urging t' 
by«tandera, with tears in their eye«, not to neglect 
such a brilliant gratification. Mrs. Jarlcy sat \ 
the pay-place, chinking silver moneys from noo 
ull night, and solemnly calling upon the crowd I 
take notice that the price of admission wM on! 
sixpence, and that the departure of the wtiol 
collection, on a short totu' among the Crowned 
Heads of Europe, was positively fixed Ibr that 
day week. 

" So be in lime, be in lime, be in time," 
Mrs. Jarley, at the clone of every such addreiSJ 
" Remember that this is Jarley's stupendous coIleC' 
tion of upwards of One Hundred Figures, and iha* 
it ia the only collection in the world ; all allien 
bang im|ioators and deceyiona, li« to ti«u!, be i) 
* be in lime 1 " 
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Chapter the Thirty-third 



AS the course of this tale requires that we 
should become aciuamted, Komewhere here- 
I aboutk, with a few porticulara connectfd with the 
t domestic economy of Mr. Sampson Braes, and as 
I a ntore coDvenient place than the preaent is not 
I likely to occur for that purpOBC, the historian takes 
the frieiHtly reader by the hand, and spriDging with 
I him into the air, and cleaving the same at a greater 
I rate than ever Don Cieophas Leandro Perez 
' Zambullo and hiR familiar travelled through that 
pleasant region in company, alightA with him upon 
the pavement of Bevis Markii. 

The intrepid seronaula alight before a Kmall 
1 dark house, once the residence of Mr. Sampson 

In tlie parlour window of thia little habitation, 
which ia so close upon the footway that the 
passenger who takes the wall brushes the dim 
glass with his coat sleeve — much to its improve- 
ment, for it is very dirty — in tliis parlour window 
in tlie days of its occupation by Sampsou Brass, 
there hung, all awry and slack, and discoloured by 
the sun, a curtain of faded green, so threadbare 
from long service as by do means to Intercept the 
view of the litde dark, room, but rather to afford a 
favourable medium through which to observe it 
accurately. There was net much to look at. A 
rickety table, with (>pare bundles of papers, yellow 
anil raggivl from long carriage in the pocket, 
oBtenraiiously displayed upon iw id\i ■. a toa.'^ rii 
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■ crazy piece of furniture ; a treacherous old c 
by the fireplace, whose withered arms had hug 
fiill many a client and helped to squeeze 
a aecond'hnnd wig box, uned as a deposiiory ■ 
blank writs and declarations and other small f 
of law, once ihe sole contents of the head v 
belonged to the wig which belonged to the 
SB they were now of the box itself; two or 
commoD books of practice ; a jar of ink, 
box, a stunted hearth -broom, a carpet trodden 4 
shreds but still clinging with the tightness i 

peration to its tacks — these, with the yello\ 

scot of the walls, the smoke- disco loured ceiling, the 
dust and cobwebs, were amnng the most prominenl 
decorations of the office of Mr, Sampson Brass. 

But tliis was mere still-life, oftio greater import- 
ance than the plate, " Brass, Solicitor," Upon the 
door, and the bill, " First floor to let to a single 
gentleman," which was tied to the knocker. The 
office commonly held two examples of animated 
nature, more to the purpose of this history, and in 
whom it has a stronger interest and more particular 
concern. 

Of these, one was Mr, Brass himself, who has 
already appeared in tliese pages. The other was 
his clerk, assistant, housekeeper, secretary, confi- 
dential plotter, advise]', intrigaer, and bill of cost 
increaser, Miss Brass — a kind of ama7.on at common 
law, of whom it may be desiijble to offer a brief 
description. 

Miss Sally Brass, tlten, was a lady of thirty-five 
or thereabouts, of a gaunt and bony figure, and a 
resolute bearing, which if it repressed the softer 
IS of love, and kept admirers at a distance, 
■nninly inspired n ieeiinj, aVVn w 
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breasts of those male strangerii who had the hapjji- 
ness lo approatli her. In face she bore a strikiog 
rcBemblance to her brother, SampEon — bo exact, 
indeed, wan the liketiesB between them, that iiad it 
coQiiorted with Miss Brans's maiden modesty and 
gentle womanhood to have assumed her brother'a 
clothes ia a frolic and sat down beside him, it would. 
have been diliicuh for the oldest friend of the family 
to determine which was Sampson and which Sally, 
especially as the lady carri«l upon her upper Hp 
certain reddish demonstrations, which, if the imag- 
ination had been assisted by her attire, might have 
been mistaken for a beard. These were, however, 
in all jirobability, nothing more than eyelashes in 
a wrong place, as the eyes of Miss Braes were quite 
Itee trom any such natural imp«'tinencies. In 
complexion Miss Brass was sallow — rather a dirty 
sallow, so to speak— but this hue was agreeably 
relieved by the healthy glow which mantled in the 
extreme tip of her laughing nose. Her voice was 
exceedingly impressive — deep and rich in quality, 
and, once heard, not easily forgotten. Her usual 
dress was a green gown, in colour not unlike 
the curtain of the office window, made tight to the 
ligure, and terminating at the throat, where it was 
fastened behind by a peculiarly large and massive 
button. Feeling, no doubt, that simplicity and 
plainness are the soul of elegance. Miss Brass wore 
no collar or kerchief except upon her head, which 
was invariably ornamented with a brown gauze 
scarf, like the wing of the fabled vampire, and 
which, twisted into any form that happened to 
suggest itself, formed an easy and graceful head- 
drenB. 

Such was Miss Brass in person. In mind, she 
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if a birong and vigorous turn, liaving from h 
earliest youtb devoted herself with uacomnx 
arilour to the atudy of the law ; not wasting b 
speculation upon ils eajjle flights, which are r 
but tracing it attcDCively through all the nUpf 
and eel-like frawlingB in which it commotily t 
Bues its way. Nor had she, like many person! i 
great intellect, confined herself to theory, or »topp< 
short where practical usefiilness begins ; JnnEinu 
as she could ingross, lair-copy, lill up printed fon 
with perfect accuracy, and in short transact > 
ordinary duty of the office down to poimciftg 
skin of parchment or niending a pen. It 13 di/Ei 
to understand how, possessed of these comtni 
attractions, she should remain Miss Brass ; 
whether she had steeled her heart against mankitM 
or whether those who might have wooed and h 
het, were deterred by fears that, being Icarited i 
the law, she might ha^e loo near her lingers' 
those particular statutes which regulate whu I 
familiarly termed actions for breach, certain it 1 
that she was stiU in a state of cehbacy, and still j 
daily occupation of her old stool opposite to ihj 
her brother Sampson. And ecjually certain i 
by the way, that between thcEe two sto 
many people had come to the ground. 

One morning Mr. Sampson Brass sat upon 1 
stool copying some legal process, and viciouj 
digging his pen deep into the paper, as if he w( 
writing upon the very heart of tlie party sgaii 
whom it was directed ; and Mist Sally Br&st> 8 
upon her stool making a new pen preparatory I 
drawing out a little bill, which was her favouril 
occupation ; and so t\ie"j aa.\ 'va s\Vjiic« " 
time, until Mis* Bdss bioVc m\wcs. 
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" Have you nearly done, tjammy ? " said Miss 
Braes ; lor ■□ her mild and Icminine lips, Sampson 
became Sammy, and all things were softened 

" No," returned her brother. " It would have 
been all done though, if you had helped at the right 

" Oh yes, indeed," cried Miss Sally ; " you 
want my help, don't you — you, loo, that are going 
to keep a clerk ! " 

" Am I Eoi''B '" ^^^V " clerk for my own 
pleaeure, or because of my own wish, you provoking 
rBNcal ? " said Mr. Ilrats, putting his pen in hiu 
mouth, and grinning Bpitefully athiK sigter. '* What 
do you taunt me about going to keep a clerk 
for ? " 

It may be observed in this place, lest the fact of 
Mr.BrasKcallinga lady n rascal, should occasion any 
wonderment or surprihe, that he was so habituated 
to havittg her neai' him in a man's capacity, that he 
had gradiially accustomed himself to talk to her as 
though she were really a man. And this feeling 
was iO perfectly reciprocal, that not only did Mr. 
Brass often call Miss Brass a rascal, or even put an 
adjective before the rascal, but Miss Brass looked 
upon it as (juite a matter of course, and was as little 
moved as any other lady would be by bemg called an 

•' What do you taunt me, after three hours' talk 
last night, with going to keep a clerk for ? " re- 
jivatcd Mr. Erass, grimiing again with the pen in 
his niouth, like some nobleman's or gentkman's 
crest. " Is it my fault ? " 

"AM I know is," said Misa SaU^, ttutCCwi-fe A^i-j , 
I'oi she delighted iu nothing no mwcH aa \nwa»™t 
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her biolher, " that if every one of your clients Ji 
force us to keep a clerk, whether we want to or i 
you had better leave olf buhineaa, strike yourself 
the roll, and gee taken in execution as soon as ] 

" Ha*e we got any other client like him ? " i 
BrasH, " Have we j;ot ;incithei' client like him, a 
—will you answer me that ? " 

" Do you mean in the face ? " said his sister. 

" Do I mean in the face ! " sneered Sai 
Brass, reaching over to take up the bill-book, 
fluttering its leaves rapidly. " Look hen "" 
Quilp, Esquire — Daniel Quilp, Esquire — Dai 
Quilp, Esquire — all through. Whether should 
take a clerk that he recommends, and nays * this 
the man for you,' or lose all this — eh ! " 

Miss Sally deigned to make no reply, but 
again, and went on with her work. 

" But I know what it is," resumed Brass after 
short silence. « You're afraid you won't ha*e 
long a linger in the business as you've been used' 
have. Do you think I don't see through that ? 1 

" The business wouldn't go on very long,' 
expect, without me," returned his sister compose " 
" Don't you be a fool and provoke me, Sammy, b 
mind what you're doing, and do it." 

Sampson Brass, who was at heart in great fear 
his sister, sulkily bent over his writing again, ai 
listened as she said : 

" If I determined that the clerk ought not to com 
of course he wouldn't be allowed to come. Y« 
know Aat well enough ; so don't talk 

Mr. Brass received this observation with 
meekness, merely remarking, under his breadi, 
be didn't like that Vind ot joVm^, awi. \!M>t ' 
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[ Saliy would be "a much better fellow" if she 
I forbore to aggravate him. To this complimeni 
' Miss Sally replied, that she had a relish for the 
! amusement, and had no intention to forego its grati- 
i fication. Mr. Brass not caring, as it seemed, to 
' pursue the subject any further, they both plied their 
' pens at a great pace, and there the discussion ended. 

While they were thus employed, the window was 
. suddenly darkened, as by some person standing close 
\ against it. As Mr. Brass and Miss Sally looked 
up to aai^ertain the cause, the top sash was nimbly 
I lowered from without, and Quilp thrust in his head. 

"Hallo!" he said, standing on tiptoe on the 
' window-sill, and looking down into the roots. 
I** Is there anybody at home f la there any of the 
Devil's ware here ? Is Brasa at a premium, eh ! " 
, " Ha, ha, ha I " laughed ihc lawyer in an affected 
|ccstaay. "Oh, very good, sir! Oh, very good 
lindeed! Quite eccentric ! Dear me, what humour 

" Is that my Sally ! " croaked the dwarf, ogling 
,the fair Miss Brass. "Is it Justice with the 
bandage olf her eyes, and without the sword and 
scales ! Is it the Strong Arm of the Law '. Is it 
the Virgin of Bevis ? " 

" What an amaiing How of spirita ! " cried 
; Brass, " Upon my word, it's quite extraordinary 1 " 
"Open the door," said Quilp, "I've got him 
here. Such a clerk for you. Brass, such a prize, 
such an ace of trumps. Be quick and open the 
' door, or, if there's another lawyer near and he should 
I happen to look out of window, he'll snap him up 
' before your eyes, he will." 

It is probable that the loss oC v\ve ^>Kiv%. a'i 
ka, etaa t» a tivai. }KacuUoiwx« 'wo*^ wia.Vv<e. 
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broken Mr. Brass's heart ; but, pretending grai 
alacrity, he rose from bis seat, and goin^ t 
door, returned, introducing his client, who led hf 
the hand no less a person than Mr. Ricl 
Swivel ler. 

"There she is," said Quilp, stopping short it 
door, and wrinkling up his eyebrows as he looked I 
lowurds MiEB Sally ; *' there Js the woman 1 i 
to have married— -there is the bcauttliil Sarah— | 
there is the female who has all the charms of ha I 
seK and none of their weaknesses. Oh Sally, [ 
Sally ! " I 

To this amorous address Miss Brass trieQy | 
responded " Bother ! " I 

" Hard-hearted as the metal trom which die J 
takes her name," said Quilp. " Why don't tbt 1 
change it — melt down the brass, and take another 1 

"Hold your oomenae, Mr. Quilp, do," retnnwd 1 
Miss Sally, with a grim smile. " I wonder you're 
not ashamed of yourself before a stran^jc young nun," 

" The fitran^e young man," said Quilp, handing I 
Dick Swiveller forward, " is too susceptible btniwJt I 
not to understand nic well. This is Mr. Swiveller, f 
my intimate friend — a gentleman of good family and I 
great expectations, but who, having rather involved I 
himself by youthful indiscretion, is content for a 
dme to fill the humble station of a clerk — httmblc. 
but here most enviable. What a delicious atmo 
sphere I " 

If Mr. Quilp spoke liguratively, and meiDt t 
imply thut the air breathed by Miss Silly Bram wa 
sweetened and rarefied by that dainty creature, be 
had doubtlesa good tea&em foi -wViM he satd. 
>te Spoke of iW deVi^V« o'i i^-e axrow^cv 
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Mr. Brass's office In a literal senei:, he had certainly 
a peculiur Unte, as it was of a close and earihy kiod, 
and, besides being iieqiieatly impregnated with 
strong whilfs of the second-hand wearing apparei 
expoeed for sale in Duke's Place and Houndsditcb, 
had a decided flavour of rats and mice, and a taint 
of niouldineas. Perhaps some doubts of its pure 
delight presented themselves to Mr. Swiveller, as 
he gave vent to one or two short abrupt snilTs, and 
looked incredulously at the grinning dwarf. 

"Mr. Swiveller," said Quilp, "facing pretty well 
accustomed to the agricultural pursuits of wwing 
wild oats, Miss Sally, prudently considers that half 
a loaf is better than no bread. To be out of harm's 
way he prudently thinka is something too, and there- 
fore he accepts your brother's offer. Ikass, Mr. 
Swiveller is yours." 

" I am very glad, sir," said Mr. Brass, " very 
glad indeed. Mr. Swiveller, sir, is fortunate to 
have your friendship. You may be very proud, sir, 
to have the friendship of Mr. Quilp." 

Dick murmured something about never wanting 
a friend or a bottle to give him, and also gasped 
forth his favourite allusion to the wing of friendship 
and its never moulting a feather ; but his faculties 
a])peared to be absorbed in die contemplation of 
Miss Sally Brass, at whom he stared widi blaiA 
and ruefiil looks, which delighted the watchful 
dwarf beyond measure. As to the divine Miss 
Sally herself, she rubbed her hands as men of business 
do, and took a few turns up and down the office 
with her pen behind her ear. 

*' I suppose," said the dwarf, turning briskly to 
his legal friend, "that Mr. SwWeUet etfte^s Mys^ 
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ce, if you please, sir, by all mean 
returned Brass. 

" Miss Sally will teach him law, the delighS 
Mudy of the law," said Quitp ; '' 
gtiide, his friend, his compaDion, hie filacknt 
his Coke upon Littleton, hia Young Lawyer') 
Companion." 

" He is exceedingly eloquent," said Brau, Ukt 
a man abstracted, and looking at the roofs of t 
opposite houses, with his hands in his pockets ; 
has an extraordinary Dow of laaguage. " 
really." 

"With Miss Sally," Quilp went on, « aod i 
beautiful fictioas of the law, his days will paas 1 
minutes. Those charming creations of the pc 
John Doe and Richard Roe, when they first da 
upon him, will open a new world liir the enlaq 
meot of hiB mind and the improvement of his hear. 

" Oh, beautiful, beautiful I Beau-ti'fii! indieed 1 
cried Brass. " It's a treat to liear him." 

" Where will Mr. Swiveller sit i " md Qui 
looking round. 

" Why, we'll buy another stool, air," retura 
Brass. " We hadn't any thoughts of having 
gentleman with us, sii, until you were kind e 
to suggest it, and our Bccommodation's not exit 
We'll look about for a second-hand stool, sii 
the mtnntimc, if Mr. Swiveller will lake my 
and try hia hand at a fair copy of this ejectmn 

aa i shall be out pretty well all the morning ' 

Walk with me," aaid Quilp. " I hive a wo 
or two to say to you on points of busiiwn. C 
you spare tlie time? " 

Can 1 spare tiie time to walk with foa, i 
You're joking, sir, -you've ^oVto?. ■**"nw " 
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the lawyer, puiting on his hat, "I'm ready, air, 
quite ready. My timerauBCbe fully occupied indeed, 
sir, not to leave me time to walk with you. It's not 
everybody, sir, who has an opportunity of improving 
himeeif by the eonveraation of Mr. Quilp." 

The dwarf glanced aarcaatically at his brazen 
friend, and, with a abort dry cough, tiuned upon hia 
heel to bid adieu to Miss Sally. After a very 
gallant parting on his aide, aod a very cool and 
gentletnanly sort of one on hers, he nodded to Dick 
Swiveller, and withdrew with the attorney. 

Dick atood at the desk in a state of utter Btupe- 
&ction, staring with all his mi^ht at the beauteous 
Sally, as if ahe had been some curioua animal whose 
like had never lived. When the dwarf got into the 
street, he mounted again upon the window-Bill, and 
looked into the offite for a moment with a grinning 
face, as a man might peep into a cage. Dick 
glanced upward at. him, but without any token of 
recognition ; and long after he had diaappeared, atill 
stood gazing upon Misa Sally Brnsa, seeing or 
thinking of nothing else, and rooted to the spot. 

Miss Brass being by this time deep in the bill of 
costs, took no notice whatever of Dick) but went 
scratching on, with a noisy ]>en, scoring down the 
figures with evident delight, and working like a 
steam-engine. There stood Dick, gazing now at the 
green gown, now at the brown head-dress, now at 
the fiice, and now at the rapid pen, in a atate of 
stupid perplexity, wondering how he got into the 
company of that strange monster, and wheihcr it 
WM 3 dream and he would ever wake. As lust he 
heaved a deep sigh, and began slowly pulling olT his 

[ c oat. 

^HhU>. Swiveller pulled off \ub coav aai ^<>\i.ti. « 
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l4p with great elalioratioii, staring at Miss Sally all 
the time ; then put oa a blue jacket witii a double 
raw of gilt buttons, which he h;id ori^inaily ordered 
for aquatic espeditiatiii, but hnd brought with him 
that morning for office purpoiea ; and, still keeping 
hJB eye upon her, Buffered himself to drop down 
BileDtly upon Mr. Brass's atool. Then he under- 
went a relapse, and becoming powerJess again, rested 
hia chin upon hra hand, and opened his eyes so wide, 
that it appeared nuke out of tlie tjuestion that ht 
could ever close them iiny more. 

When he had looked so long that he could set 
nothing, Dick took his eyes olf the fair object of 
his amazement, turned over the leaves of the draft 
be was to copy, dipped his pen into the iakslaod, 
end at last, and by slow approaches, begun to wrili^ 
But he had not written half a dozen words whi^H 
reaching over to riie luknand to take a fresh dip, ^H 
happened to raise hin eyes, and there was the i^H 
tolerable brown head-dreas — there was the gte^^ 
gown — there, in short, was Miss Sally Brass, arrayed 
in all her charms, and more tremendous than erer* 

This happened so otteo, that Mr. Swivcller by 
degrees began to feel strange influences creeping ovef 
him — horrible desires to annihilate this Sally Bnu) 
— mysterious promptings to knock her head-<ircW 
otFand try liow slie looked without it. There d 
3 very large ruler on the table — a large, blac 
shining ruler. Mr. Swiveller look it np and begj 
to rub his nose with it. 

From rubbing hia nose with thu rider, to p 

in his hand and giving it an occasional fli 

■fler the tomahawk mnrmer, the transition WMOI 

md natural. In some u( vVtevs ^ivishes it 
closeto Mm Sally's WaA-, \V.cvat'eti-A««. 
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>s fluttered with the wind i 
inch, and that great brow 






I knot vias on the 
maiden worked 



it but a 

ground : yet still th 

away, and never raised her eyes. 

Well, this was a great lelief. It was a good 
thing to -write doggedly and obstinately untiJ he was 
desperate, and then snatch up the lulerand whirl it 
about the brown head-drees with the consciousness 
that he could haie it off if he liked. It was a good 
thing to draw it back, and tub his nose very hard 
witK it, if he thought Miss Sally was going tc look 
up, and to recompense' himself with moie hardy 
nourishes when he found she was still absorbed, 
liy theoe means Mr. Swivellur calmed the agitation 
of bis feelings, until bis applications to the ruler 
became leao tierce and frequent, and he could even 
write M many as half a dozen consecutive lines 
without having recourse to it, — which was a great 
victory. 
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Chapter the Thirty-fourth 



IN course of time, that is to say, after a couple of 
hours or so, of diligent application. Miss Brass 

I arrived at the conclusion of her task, and recorded 

I the fact by wiping her |ien apon the green gown, 
Mid taking a ]>inch of Bfinff from a little rouml tin 
box which she carried in her ]iocket. Having 
disposed of this temperate refreshment, she arose 

I from her stool, tied her papers into a formal packet 
with led tape, and taking them iHwiet Vw wwi» 

L^mfehed out o£ tUeofiue.-- - -- 
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Mr. Swiveller bad scarcely sprung off his seat 
Hiid commenced the performance of a maniac hom- 
pi|ic, when he was interrupted, in the fulness of Itit 
joy at being again alone, by the opening of the door, 
and the reappearance of Miss Sally's head. 

" I am going out," said Miss Brass. 

" Very good) ma'am," returned Dick. '* And 
don't hurry yourself on my account to come back, 
ma'am," he added inwardly. 

If anybody comes on office business, take their 
messages, and say that the gentleman who attends to 
'lat matter isn't in at present, will you?" said 
" s Brass. 

I will, ma'am," replied Dick. 
I shan't be very long," said Mias Brass, retiring. 
I'm Borry to hear it, ma'am," rejoined Dick 
wiien slie had shut the door. " I hope you may 
be unexpectedly detained, ma'am. If you could 
manage to be run over, ma'am, but not seriously, so 
much the better." 

Uttering these expressions of good-wiil with 
extreme gravity, Mr. Swiveller sat down in the 
client's chair and pondered ; then look a few turns 
up and down the room and fell into the chair again. 

".So I'm Brass's clerk, am I?" said Dick. 
"Brass's clerk, eh? And the clerk of Brass's 
sister — clerk to a female Dragon. Very good, very 
good ! What shall I be next ? Shall I be a con- 
vict in a telt hat and a grey suit, trotdng about a 
dockyard with my number neatly embroidered on 
my unlforn), and the order of the garter on luy leg, 
restrained from chafing my ankle by a twisted 
Belcher handkerchief? Shall I be that? Will 
that do, or is it too genteel ? Whatever you pleat;e, 
have it your own way of combc." . 
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As he was entirely alone, it may be presumed 
that, in these remarkti, Mr. Swiveller nddressed 
himself to his fate or destiny, whom, as we learn by 
the precedents, it is the custom of heroes to tauDi in 
a very bitter and Ironical manner when they Bod 
themselves in situations of an unpleasant nature. 
This is the more probable from the circumstance 
of Mr. Hwivellcr directing his obscrvaljona to the 
ceiling, which these bodily personages are usually 
supposed to inhabit — except in theatrical cases, when 
they live in the heart of the great ciiandelier, 

" Quilp oifers me this place, which he says he 
can instu'e mc," resumed Dick after 3 thoughtful 
silence, and telling off the circumstances of his 
position, one by one, upon his fingers j " Fred, who, 
I could have taken my alHdavit, would not have 
heard of such a tiling, backs Quilp to my astonish- 
ment, and urges nie to take it also — staggerer, 
number one. My aunt in the country stops the 
supplies, and writes an atTcctionate note to say that 
she has made a new will, and left me out of it — 
staggerer, number two. No money ; no credit ; no 
sup|xirt from Fred, who seems to turn steady all at 
once ; notice to quit the old lodgings — staggerers 
three, four, live, and six. Under an accumulation 
of staggerers, no roan can be considered a free agent. 
No man knocks himself down ; if liis destiny knocks 
him down, his destiny must pick him up again. 
Then I'm very glad that mine has brought all. this 
upon itself, and I shall be as careless as I can, and 
make myself quite at home to spite it. So go on, 
my buck," said Mr. Swiveller, taking his leave oi 
the ceiling with a significant nod, " and let ua see 
which of us will be tired first ! " 
.^iifimWit ihe.wUjpct 01 ,hi6,4a«»Sai- w'vi* *^?»; 
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ectione, which were no doubt very profound, i 
are indet^ not altogether unknown in irerlain sytte 
of moral philosophy, Mr. Swiseller shook off h 
deB[K)ndency and assumed tht cheerful case of 
irre8)>onsible clerk. 

Ah a meanii towards his composure an! i 
possession, he entered into a more minute eSNrnini 
lion of the olTicethon he had yet had tim 
looked into the wrg-box, the books, and ink-botth 
untied and insjiected all the |)a]iera ; carved a 
devices on the table with the sliarp blade of 
Brass'ii (lenknifc ; and wrote his name oo ihe ii 
of the wooden coal-scuttle. Having, as it ^ 
taken fojnial possession of his clerkship m virtue' 
these proceedings, he opened the window and leaH 
negligently out of it until a beer-boy happened ' 
pass, whom he commanded to act down his tray il 
to serve him with a pint of mild porter, which 1 
[Irank upon the spot and promptly paid for, with tl 
view of breaking ground for a system of future ci 
and opening a correspondence lending thereto, wit 
loss of time. Then three or four little boys droppc 
in, OB legal errands from three or four atlorneyn ■ 
the Brass grade : whom Mr. Swiveller received n 
dismissed with about as professional a i 
as correct and comprahensive an understanding < 
their business, as would have been shown by a ctov 
in a pantomime under rimilar circumstances. T' 
things done and over, he got upon his stool a 
and tried his hand at drawing caricatures oF 1 
Brass with a pen und ink, whisding very cheerful 
all the time. 

He was occupied in this diversion when a co* 
•tupped near die door, and ^tewntlf ifterwards the 
— > fond double knocV.. iS^ vV\a 'hm toi^- ' 
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of Mr. Swivdler's, Ihf |)i!rs<jn uot ringing the offite 
bell, he puTEued his diveraion with jierfect com- 
posure, notwithstanding that he rather thought there 
was iHjbody else in the hotJse. 

In thifi, however, he was niiBtaken ; for, after the 
knock had been repeated with increased impatience, 
the door was opened, and somebody with a very 
heavy tread went up the stairs and into the room 
above. Mr. Swiveller was wondering whether thts 
might be another Miss Brass, twin slitter to the 
Dragon, when there came a rapping of knuckles at 
the office door. 

" Come in ! " said Dick. " Don't stand upon 
ceremony. The busineag will get radier complicated 
if I've many more customers. Come in ! " 

" Oh, please," said a little voice very low down 
in the doorway, " will you come and show the 
lodgings?" 

Dick leant over the table, and descried a small 
slipshod girl in a dirty coarse apron and tnb, which 
left nothing of her visible but h^r ^ce and feet. 
She might as well have been dressed in a violin- 

'* Why, who are you ? " said Dick. 

To which the only reply was, " Oh, please will 
you come and show the IwlgingB ? " 

There never was such an old-fashioned child in 
her looks and manner. She must have been at 
work from her cradle. She Keemed as much afraid 
of Dick as Dick was amazed at her, 

" I hav'n't got anything to do with the lodgings," 
«aid Dick. "Tell 'em to call again." 

" Oh, but please will you come and show the 
lodgings," returned the girl ; " k'a e\i^\\ywTi*N®vwtf, 
« iree* and us finding plate and \niim. "^iWfta ■»*■ 
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ra, and lires id winter time ia eight] 



" Why doD't you show 'em yourecif ? You « 
to know ail about 'em," said Dick. 

" Miss 8ally said I wasn't to, because peopli 
wouldn't behevc the attendance was good it tlw 
saw how small I was first." 

" Well, but they'll see how small ] 
afterwards, won't they ! " said I>ick. 

" Ab ! But then they'll have taken 'i 
ibrtnigbt ceccain," replied the child with a 
look ; " and people don't like moving when they'M 
once settled." 

" This is a queer sort of thing," muttered DtcU 
rising. " What do you mean to say you a 



"I'n 

" I suppose Brass and the Dragon and I, do tht 
dirtiest part of it," thought Dick. And he might 
have thought much more, being in a doubtfiil and 
hesitating mood, but that the girl again urged her 
request, and certain mysterious bumping squads on 
the passage and staircase seenied to give note of the 
applicant's impatience. Richard Swiveller, there- 
fore, sticking a pen behind each ear, and carrying 
another in his mouth as a token of his great ii 
ance and devotion to business, hurried out t 
and treat with the single gentleman. 

He was a little surprised to perceive that I 
bumping sounds were occasioned by tlie progcesB 
up stairs of the rangle gentleman's trunk, which, 
being nearly twice as wide as the staircase, and 
exceedingly heavy withal, k 'xaa no easy n ' ~ 
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the united exeniona of the single gentleman and the 
coachman to convey up the steep ascent. But there 
they were, crushing each other, and pushing and 
pulling with ail their might, and getting the trunlc 
tight and fast in all kinds of impossible angles, and 
to pass them was out of the question ( for which 
■nHicient reason, Mr. Swiveller followed slowly - 
behind, entering a new protest on every stair against 
the house of Mr. Sampson Brass being thus taken 
by Btorni. 

To these remonstrances, the single gentleman 
answered not a word, but when the trunk was at last 
got into the bedroom, sat down upon it and wiped 
his bald head and face with his handkerchief. He 
was very worm, and well he might be ; for, not to 
mention the exertion of getting the trunk up stairs, 
he was closely muffled up in winter garments, though 
the thermometer had stood all day at eighty-one in 
the shade. 

*' I believe, sir," said Richard Swivetler, taking 

his pen out of his mouth, " that you desire to look 

at these apartments. They are very charming 

' apartments, sir. They command an uninterrupted 

view of — of over the way, and they are within one 

minute's walk of — of the corner of the street. There 

ia exceedingly mild porter, sir, in the immediate 

vicinity, and the contingent advantages are extra- _ 

ordinary." H 

" What's the rent i " said the single gentleman. H 

" One pound per week," replied Dick, improving ^| 

on the terms. ^| 

« rU take 'em." ■ 

*' The boots and clothes are extras," said Dick 1 ^^ 

I "and the lires in winter time ate " H 

^^■tf•Jlr^a(/3g^ecdto,"anHwel:edthei,ul^K'tc«^■':w»^ ■ 
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weeks ceruin," said Dick, 



k 



Two wecka ! " cried the single gentian 
ly, eyeing him from top to loe. *' Two yea 
-shall live here for two yearn. Here. Ten poui 
down. The bargain's made." 

" Why, you nee," said Dick, " my name in ] 

Brass, aiiil " 

" Who said it was ? My name's : 
What then ! " 

" The name of the master of the house is," « 
Dick. 

" I'm glad of it," returned the single genilemai 
"it's a good name for a lawyer. Coachmoa, y 
may go. So may you, sir." 

Mr. Swivellur was no much cunfaundcd by t 
single gentleman riding rough-Ehod over him at tl 
rate, that he stood looking at him almost as hard 
he had looked at Miss Sally. The single gentkml 
however, was not in the slightest degree affected \ 
this circumstaotf, but proceeded with perfect coi 
posure to unwind the shawl which was tied etna 
hii Deck, and then to pull off his boots. Freed 
these encumbrances, he went on to divest himself < 
his other clothing, which he folded up piece 
piece, and ranged in order u|M)n the trunk. Tb 
he pulled down I he window-blinds, drew t 
curtains, wound up his watch, and, quite leisure 
and methodically, got into bed. 

" Take down the bill," were his porting wori 
looked out from between the curlsini ; "a 
ibody call me till I ring the bell." 
With that die curtains dosed, and he sedned 
immediately. 
This is a most temaiVaVAc awi !.>i^iDtoKii h 
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oi house ! " said Ml'. Swiveller, as he walked into 
the office with the bill in his hand. " She-dragoni 
in the businees, conductirig themselves like pto- 
feBsional gentiemea ; plaia cooka of three feet high 
apjKariag mysteriously from under ground ; etrangerf 
walking in and going to bed without leave or licence 
Id the middle ot the day ! li" he should be one of 
the miraculous fellows that turn up now and then, 
and has gone to sleep for two years, I shall be b a 
pleasant situation. It'ti my dedtiny, however, and I 
hope Grass ni3y like it. I shall lie sorry if he don't. 
But it's no business of mine — I have nothing 
whatever to do with it ! " 



Chapter the Thirty-fifth 



^^I^^R. BRASS on returning home received the 
i.VX report of his clerk widi much complacency 
and satisfaction, and was particular in inciuiring attel 
I die ten-pound note, which, proving on examination 
I to be a good and lawful note of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of lingland, increased his 
good-humour considerably. Indeed he so over- 
flowed with liberality and condescension, that in the 
fulness of his heart he invited Mr. Swiveller to 
partake of a bowl of punch with him at that remote 
and indeBnite period which is currently denominated 
" one of diese days," and paid liim niany handsome . 
compliments on the uncommon aptitude for businesa ^M 
I which his conduct on the first day of his devotion to ^M 
I it hod so plainly evinced. ^M 

mggM *''" ^ '"axim with Mr. Brass \.\ta,v vW W>^ i^ ■ 
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paying complimeota kept a man's tongue oil 
without nay expense ; and, as that useful meml 
ought never to grow rusty or creak in turning on 
hinges in the case of a practitioner of the law, 
whom it should be always glib and eaty, he lost few 
opportunities of improving himself by the nttc 
of handsome speeches and eulogistic expression*,' 
And this had passed into such a habit with hin^ 
that, if he could not be correctly said to have hia 
tongue at his fingers' ends, he might certainly 
said to have it anywhere but in hi» face : which 
being, as we have already ceen, of a harsh and 
repulsive character, was not oiled so easily, 
frowned above all the smooth speeches — or 
nature's beacons, warning off those who navigated 
the shoals and breakers of the World, or of thi 
dangerous strait the Law, and admonishing them td 
seek less treacheroua harbours and try their forti 
elsewhere. 

While Mr. Brass by turns overwhelmed his clerk 
with compliments and inspected the ten-pound 
Miss Sally showed little emotion and that of nd 
pleasurable kind, for as the tendency of her leg; 
practice had been to fix ber thoughts on small gaii 
and gripings, and to whet and sharpen her Dacur 
wisdom, she was not a little disappointed that thi 
single gentleman had obtained the lodgings at sue' 
an easy rate, arguing that when he was seen to hai 
set his mind upon them, he should have been at ll 
least charged double or treble the usual terms, ar 
that, in exact proportion as he pressed forward, Mr 
Swiveller should have hung back. But ncidier t* 
good opinion of Mr. Brass, nor the dis satis Action 
Miss Sally, wrought any impression upon that yott _ 
gentleman, who, throwing *\\e Yea\>DwiAi\\v^ ^ *.M 
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and all other acts and deeds thereafter to be done by 
him, upon his unlucky deotiny, was quite resigned 
and comfortable: fully prepared for the worst, and 
philosophically indirferent lo th« best. 

" Good morning, Mr. Richard," said Brass, on 
the second day of Mr. Swiveller's clerkship. " Sally 
found you a second-hand stool, air, yesterday evening 
in Whitechapel. She's a rare fellow at a bargain, 1 
can tell you, Mr. Richard. You'll Jind that a first- 
rate stool, sir, take my word for it." 

" It's rather a crazy one to look at," said Dick. 

"You'll find it a most amazing stool to sit down 
upon, you may depend," returned Mr. Brass. " It 
was bought in tlic open street just opposite the 
hospital, and as it has been standing there a month 
or two, it has got rather dusty and a litde brown 
from being in the sun, that's all." 

" I hope it hasn't got any fevers or anytliing of 
that sort in it," said Dick, sitting himself down 
discontentedly, between Mr. Sampson and the 
chaste Sally. "One of the legs is longer than the 

" Then we get a bit of timber in, sir," retorted 
: Brass. " Ha, ha, ha ! We get a bit of timber in, 
sir, and that's another advantage of my sister's going 
to market for us. Miss Brass, Mr. Richard, is 

the " 

"Will you keep quiet?" interrupted the fair 
subject of these remarks, looking up from her 
papers. "How am I to work if you keep on 
chattering ? " 

" What an uncertain chap you arc ! " returned 
the lawyer. " .Sometimes you're all for a chat. At 
, another time you're all for work. A. ■revKR tirn«s 
Vnown what Jiumour he'll hnd you. in." 
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"I'm in a working humour now," said 
Sally, " 8o don't disturb me, if you please. And 
don't take him," Miss Sally pointed with the 
feather of her pea to Richard, " otT his business. 
He won't do more than he can help, 1 dare say." 

Mr. Brass had evidently a strong inclination to 
make an angry reply, but waa deterred by prudent 
or timid considerations, as hi; only muttered some- 
thing about aggravation and a vagabond ; not asso- 
ciating the terms with any individual, but niencioning 
them aa connected with some abstract ideas which 
happened to occur to him. They went 
fer a long time in silence after this — in such 
wience that Mr. Swiveller (who required 
had eeveral times fallen asleep, and wj 
strange words in an unknown character with hfe 
eyes shut, when Miss Sally at length broke in upon 
the monotony of the office by pulling out the little 
tin box, taking a notsy pinch of snu^, and then 
expressing her opinion that Mr. Richard Swiveller. 
had "done it," 

" Done what, ma'am ? " said Richard. 

« Do you know," retui'ned Miss Brass, 
the lodger isn't up yet — that nothing has been 
or heard of him abce he wi 
afternoon ! " 

" Well, ma'am," said Dick, " I suppose he 
sleep his ten pound out, in peace and quietness, if he 
likes," 

" Ah ! I begin to think he'lJ never wake, 
observed Miss Sally. 

" It's a Tcry remarkable circumstance," said Bn 
laying down his pen ; " really, very remarl 
Mr. Richard, you'll remember, if this gnu! 
ahonld be found to biive Wo^ViTOfeWKovVit ted- 
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or any unpleasant accident of that kind should 
happen — you'li remember, Mr. Richard, that this 
tea-poond note was given to you in part payment of 
two years' rent J You'll bear that in mind, Mr. 
Richard j you had better make a note of it, sit, 
in case you should ever be called upon to give 

Mr. Swiveller took a large sheet of foolscap, and 
with a countenance of profound gravity, began lo 
make a very small note in one corner. 

" We can never be too cautious," said Mr. Brass. 
" There is a deal of wickedness going aiwot the 
world, a deal of wickedness. Did the gentleman 

happen to say, sir but never mind that at present, 

or i finish thai little memorandum limt." 

Dick did so, and handed it to Mr. Brass, who 
had dismounted from his stool and was walking up 
and down tlie office. 

" Oh, this is the memorandum, is itf " said Brass, 
rumiiiig his eye over the document. " Very good. 
Now, Mr. Richard, did the gentleman say anything 

"No." 

" Are you sure, Mr. Richard," said Brass, 
solemnly, " that the gentleman said nothing else ? " 

" Devil a word, sir," replied Dick. 

" Think again, air," said Brass ; " it's my duty, 
sir, in the position in which I stand, and as an 
honourable member of the legal profession — the first 
profeasion in this country, sir, or in any other 
country, or in any of the planets that shine above us 
at night and are supposed to be inhabited — it's my 
duty, sir, as an honourable memlier of that profes- 
sion, not to put to you a leading c^tAAwnvTi a t&»\c^ 
of this delicacy and importance, UiA iVvc ^ewAewv:"** 
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I who took the first floor of you yesterday a 

Dn, and who brought with him a box of pro[ 
— a box of property — say anything more than ie s 
down in this memorandum ? " 

"Come, don't be a fool," aaid Miss SaJly. 

Dick looked at her, and then at Drau, aod t 
at Miss Sally again, and still said " No.' 

" Pooh, pooh 1 Deuce take it, Mr. Richard 
how dull you are ! " cried Brass, relaxing I 
smile. "Did he say anything about his propertyM 

" That's the way to put it," said Mis! 
nodding to her brother. 

" Did he say, for instance," added Brass, i 
kind of comforwble, cozy tone — " I don' 
he did eay bo, mind ; I only ask you, to i 
memory — did he say, for instance, that he ^ 
stranger in London—that it was not his huniotir-l 
within his ability to give any references — that i 
felt we had a right to require them — and tha^'a 
case unythtng should happen to him, at any time, he 
particularly desired that whatever property he had 
npon the premises should be considered mine, 39 
some slight recompense for the trouble and annoyance 
I should sustain — and were you, in short," added 
Brass, atill more comfortably and coiily than before, 
" were you induced to accept him on my behalf a 
a, lenaiit, upon those conditions ? " 

" Certainiy not," replied Dick. 

"Why then, Mr. Richard," said Brass, i 
at him a supercilious and reproachfiil look, "it's! 
oplaion that you've mistaken your eaUing, and i 
never make a lawyer." 

" Not if you live a thousand years," added I 
E,£aily. WhereujfflTV l\\c W«!het M«i w«.ct raaV ca 
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a noisy pinch of snuJF from the Htde tin box, anil 
fell into a gloomy thoughtfulnees. 

Nothing further passed up to Mr. Swiveller's 
dinner-time, which was at three o'clock, and seemed 
about three weeks in coming. At the first stroke of 
the hour, the new clerk disappeared. At the last 
stroke of five, he reappeared, and the office, as if by 
magic, became fragrant with the cmell of gin and 
Witter and lemon-peel. 

" Mr. Richard," said BraBU, " this man's not up 
yet. Nothing will wake him, sir. Whai'a to be 

" I should let him have his sleep oat," returned 
Dick. 

" Sleep out I " cried Brass ; " why he has been 
asleep now, six-and-twenty hours. We have been 
moving chests of drawers over his head, we have 
knocked double knocks at the street-door, we have 
made the servant-girl fall down stairs several times 
(she's a light weight, and it don't hurt her much), 
but nothing wakes him." 

" Perhaps a ladder," suggested Dick, "and getting 
in at the lirst-floor window— — " 

" But then there's a door between ; besides, the 
neighbourhood would be up in arms," said Brass. 

"What do you say to getting on the roof of the 
house through the tr.ip-door, and dropping down the 
chimney ! " suggested Dick. 

" That would be an excellent plan," said Brass, 
"if anybody would be — " and here he looked very 
bard at Mr, Swiveller — '* would be kind, and 
friendly, and generous enough, to undertake it. I 
dare say it would not t>e anything like as disagree- 
aUe as one BUpjxtsce." 

^ttci had mada the suggestion, t,\i\t^vB%i!tiai. "i;* 
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duty might poiHiibly fall within Misa Sally's dep 
lent. As he baid nothing further, and ckcli 
taking the hint, Mr. BraM was fain to projiose i 
they should go up stairs togethei', and make a 
e0brt Co awaken the sleeper by some less via 
means, which, if iliey failed on this last trial, n 
positively be succeeded by stronger measureG. ] 
Swiveller, assenting, armed himself with his si 
and tlic large ruler, and repaired with his emplo 
to the scene of iicticm, where Miss Brass was aire; 
ringing a hand-bell with all her niight, and 
without producing the emaliest effect upon tl 
mysterious lodger. 

"There are his toots, Mr. Richard," said Bn 

" Very obstinate-looking articles they are looj 
(juoth Richard Swiveller. And truly ihey weie 
sturdy and bluff a pair of boots as one would wish 
see ; as lirmly planted on the ground as if th 
owner's legs and feet had been in them, and see 
ing, with their broad soles and blunt toes, to hi 
possession of their place by main force. 

"I can't see anything hut the curtain of the bed, 
said Brass, applying his eye to the key-hole 
door. " la he a strong man, Mr. Kichard 1 

" Very," answered Dick. 

" It would be an extremely unpleasant c 
stance if he was to bounce out suddenly," said 
" Keep the stairs clear. I sliould be more than 
match for him, of course, but I'm the master of 
bouse, and the laws of hospitality must be rcapeci 
—Hallo there ! Hallo, hallo ! " 

While Mr. Brass, with his eye curiously twie 
Uitti thu key-hole, uttered tliese sounds as a mcani 
aitrattin^ the lodger's attentioniand while Miss Bi 
' the liand-beU, Mr. Sw\"jeUct ^^V^i «im\ « 
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against the wall by the Kide of tlie door, and mount- 
ing on the top and standing bolt upright, so that if 
the lodger did make a rush, he would most probably 
paes him in its onward fury, began a violent battery 
with the ruler upon the upper panels of the door. 
Captivated witli hia own ingenuity, and confident in 
the strength of his position, which he had taken up 
after the method of those hardy individuals who 
open the pit and galleiy doors of theatres on 
ci'owded nights, Mr. Swiveller rained down such a 
shower of blows that the noise of the bell was 
drowned ; and the small servant, who lingered on 
the stairs below, ready to fly at a moment's notice, 
was obliged to hold her ears lest she should be 
rendered deaf for life. 

Suddenly the door was unlocked on the inside 
and flung violently open. The small serTani fied to 
the coal-cellar ; Miss Sally dived into her own 
bedroom j Mr. Brass, who was not remarkable for 
personal courage, ran into the next street, and Jinding 
that nobody followed him, armed with a poker or 
other offensive weapon, put bis hands in his pockets, 
walked very slowly all at once, and whistled. 

Meanwhile Mr. Swiveller, on the top of the stool, 
drew himself into as tiat a shape as possible against 
the wall and looked, not unconcernedly, down upon 
the single gendeman, who appeared at the door 
growling and cursing in a very awful manner, and, with 
the boots in his hand, seemed to have an intention of 
hurling them down stairs on speculation. This idea, 
however, he abandoned, and he was turning into his 
room again, still growling vengefully, when his eyes 
met those of the watchfiil Richard. 

" Have jou been making that hotciWttiavift'." '.^iJi- 
tbe siogk geademan. 
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" I hare been hetpiag, ar," remmrd ] 
keeping ba eye apon liiin, and waving the t 
gealj m hit tight hand, it an iniJicaiioQ of what d 
smgle gendeman had to expea it' he attempted « 
violence. 

" How dare you ibcTi," taid the lodger, " Eh i^ 

To thi», Dick, made no other reply ihan b 
inquiring whether the lodger hdd it to be coDdstM 
wiih the conduct and character of a genUeman tofl 
to deep for Bix-aod-twenty hours at a stretch, fl 
whether the peace of an amiable and virtuous h 
was to weigh as nothing in the balance 

" la my peace nothing ? " said the aingle g 

" Ib their peace nothing, sir ! " returned Dick 
" I don't wish to hold out any threats, s 
the law does not allow of threats, for to threaten J 
an indictable oFence — btit if ever you do that aj, 
take care you're not sat upon by the coroner a 
buned in a crosii road before you wake. 
been distracted with feare that you were dead, i 
said Dick, gently sliding to the ground, ' 
short and the long of it is, that we can 
single gentlemen to come into this establishn 
and sleep like double gentlemen without payiog e 
for it." 

" Indeed ! " cried the lodger. 

" ^ es, air, indeed," returned Dick, yielding, 
destiny and saying whatever came uppermott; 
equal quaniily of sluni!«r waa never got out ol _ 
bed and bedstead, and if you're going to sleep intt 
^^, you must pay for a double-bedded room." 

.nstead of being thrown into a greater patsion a 

(e remarks, the lodger lapsed into a broad giL 
JoolLcd at Mr. SviiieUei.'MkV \:«'viMn,'{_ <^J 
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He wcis 3 brown-fnced sun-burDt man, and appeared 
browner and more sun-burnt froin liaying a white 
night-cap on. As it was clear tliai he was a choleric 
fellow in some respecw, Mr, Swiveller was relieved 
to liid him in Ruch good humour, and, to encourage 
him in it, smiled himself. 

The lodger, in the testJneBs of being so rudely 
rouned, had pushed his night-cap very much on one 
side of his bald head. This gave him a rakish 
eccentric air which, now that he had leisure to 
observe it, charmed Mr. Swiveller exceedingly j 
therefore, by way of propitiation, he expressed hie 
hope that the gentleman was going to get up, and 
fiu-ther that he would never do so any more. 

"Come here, you impudent rascal!" was the 
lodger's answer as he re-entered his room, 

Mr. Swiveller followed him in, leaving the stool 
outside, but reserving the ruler in case of a surprise. 
He rather congratulated himielf upon his pi'udence 
when the single gentleman, without notice or explan- 
ation of any kind, double-locked the door. 

"Can you drink anything^ " was his next inquiry. 

Mr. Swiveller replied that he had -very recendy 
been assuaging the pangs of thirst, but that he was 
still open to " a modest quencher," if the materials 
were at hand. Without another word spoken on 
either side, the lodger took from his great trunk a 
kind of temple, shining as of polished silver, and 
placed it carefully on the table. 

Greatly interested in his proceedings, Mr. Swiveller 
observed him closely. Into one little chamber of 
this temple he dropped an egg, into another some 
coffee, into a third a compact piece of raw steak 
from a iwat tin case, into a fourth he ^v«ei sraroa 
water. Then, with the aid of a Y\\o&^oaT>isA«-i. 
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and snme m?'xhcs, he procured a light and appti« 
it to a spirit-lamp which bad a place of iu ui 
below the temple; tlieit he shut down the lids of 
the little chambers; then he opened them; aod thi 
by some wonderful and unseen agency, the steak h 
done, the egg was boiled, the coffee was accuratt 
prepared, and his breakfast was ready. 

"Hot water — " said the lodger, handing it 
Mr. Swiveller with as much coolness as if he had 
kitchen fire before him— "extraordinary rum — su| 
— and a travelling glass. Mix for yourself. A 
make haste." 

Dick complied, his eyes wandering all the Ui 
from the temple on tlie table wliich Geerned to 
everything, to the great trunk which seemed to hi 
everything. The lodger took his breakfast liki 
man who was used to work these miradea, a 
thought nothing of tliem. 

" The man of the house is a lawyer, is he not I 
said the lodger. 

Dick nodded. The rum was amazing. 

" The woman of the house — what's she ? " 

" A dragon," said Dick. 

The single gentleman, perhaps because he h 
met with such things in his travels, or perhaps becat 
he ivoj a single gentleman, evinced no surprise, t 
merely infjuired " Wife or sister ? " " Sister," m 
Dick. — " So much tlie better," said the stn(^ 
gentleman, " he can get rid of her when he likes." 

" I want to do as I like, young man," he addi 
after a short sileDce ; " to go to bed when I like, g 
u|> when I like, come in when I like, go out when 
like, — to be asked no tjuesi.ions and be surrouudc 
by no spies. In this last resect, servants arc tl 
deviJ. I'here's onl^ one hete," 
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"And a very little one," said Dick. 

" And a very little one," repeated tlie lodger. 
" Well, the place will suit me, will it ? " 

"Yes," said Dick. 

" Sharks, I suppoBC ? " said the lodger, 

Dick nodded assent, and drained his glass. 

" Let theni know my humour," said the single 
geaderasn, rising. " If they disturb me, they lose 
a good tenant. If they know me to be that, they 
know enough. If tliey try to know more, it's a 
notice to quit. It's better to understand these things 
at once. Good day," 

" I beg your pardon," said Dick, halting in his 
passage to the door, which the lodger prepared to 
open. " When he who adores thee has left but the 

" What do you mean ! " 

« — But the name," said Dick — "has left but 
the name — in case of ietlers or parcels " 

" I never have any," returned the lodger. 

" Of in case anybody should call," 

"Nobody ever calls on me." 

" If any mistake should arise from not having the 
name, don't say it was my fault, sir," added Dick, 
still lingering. — " Oh blame not the bard ■-" 

" I'll blame nobody," said the lodger, with such 
irascibility that in a moment Dick found hiniself.on 
:, and the locked door between them. 



Mr. Brass and Miss Sally were lurking hard by, 
having been, indeed, only routed from the key-hole 
by Mr. Swiveller's abrupt exit. As their utmost 
exertions had not enabled them to overhear a word 
of the interview, however, in coDscijueace of a quarrel 
for precedence, which, though limited nf iffi.tcw.*.-^ Va 
pushes and piacbes and sucVi nvtvel ^aoWiTOWoe,VA. 
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lasted the whole time, they hurried him down to thej 
office to liear his account of the coaverKsUon. 

This Mr. SwivcUer gave them — faithfully 
regarded the wishes and character of the sin 
geatleman, and poetically as concerned the great 
trunk, of which he gave a description more rcmart 
able (or brilliancy of imagination tUart a strict ad- 
herence to truth ; declaring, with many strong asse- 
verations, that it contained a Bpccimco of every kind 
of rich food and wine known in these times, and in 
parucular that it was of a aelf-»cting kind and served 
up whatever was required, as he supposed by clock- 
work. He also gave them to understand that the 
cooking apparatus roasted a fine piece of sirloin of 
beef, weighing about six pounds avoirdupois, in two 
minuies and a quarter, as he had himself witnessed, 
and proved by W\a sense of taste ; and fiirUier that, 
however the effect was produced, he had distinctly 
seen water boil and bubble up when the single gentle- 
man winked; from which facts he (Mr. Kwiveller) 
was led to infer that the lodger was some great con- 
juror or chemist, or both, whose residence under that 
roof could not fail at some fiiture day to shed a great 
credit and distinction u|7on the name of Brass, and 
add a new interest to the history of Bevis Marks. 

There was one point wluch Mr. Swiveller deemed 
it unnecessary to enlarge upon, and that was [he &ct 
of the modest quencher, which, by r» 
intrinsic strength and its coming close upon the h< 
of the temperate beverage he had discussed at dirmi 
awakened a slight degree of fever, and reiider< 
necessary two or three other modest quenchera 
the public-house iu the course of tha evening. 
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Chapter the Thirty-sixth 



AS the single gentleman, after sonie weeks' occu- 
pation of his lodgings, still declined to cocre- 
spond by word or gesture either with Mr. Braaa or his 
aieter Snily, but inviiriably chose Richard Swiveller 
as hia chamiel of communication ; and as he proved 
himself in all respects a highly desirable inmate, 
paying for everything leforehand, giving very little 
trouble, making no noiee, and keeping early hours ; 
Mr. Richard imperceptibly rose to on important 
position in the family, as one who had JnHuenee over 
this mysterious lodger, and could negotiate with him, 
ibr good or evil, when nobody else durst approach 
hie person. 

If the truth must be told, even Mr. Swiveller's 
approaches to the single gentleman were of a very 
distant kind, and met with small encouragement ; 
but, as he never returned from a monosyllabic con- 
ference with the unknown, without quoring such 
cxprCBsionB aa " Swiveller, I know' I can rely upon 
you," — "I have no hesitation in saying, Swiveller, 
that 1 entertain a regard for you," — "Swiveller, you 
are my friend, and will stand by me I am sure," with 
many other short speeches of the same familiar and 
confiding kind, pur]>orting to have been addressed by 
the single gentleman to himself, and to form die staple 
of their ordinary discourse, neither Mr. Brass nor 
Miss Sally for a moment quesdooed the extent o< 
his influence, but accorded to him their fiiileat and 

I i|nosi unqualified belief. 

LmhAif (ju'iie apart from aad vnAc^enic^i. ol ■>!™ 
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source of poplarity, Mr. SwivelJer had another, 
which promiBed to be equally enduring, and to li 
hJB position considerably. 

He found favour !n the eye» of Mias Sally Bra«t. 
Let not the light scomers of female fascination erect 
their ears to listen to a new tale of love which shalt 
serve them for a jest; for Miss Brass, however 
accurately formed to be beloved, waa not of the 
loving kind. That amiable virgin, having clung to 
the skirts of the Law from her earliest youth — 
having sustained herself by their aid, na it were, in 
her lirst ninning alone, and maintained a firm grasp 
upon them ever since— had passed her life in a kind 
of legal childhood. She had been remarkable, when 
a lender prattler, for an uncommon talent in counter- 
feiting the walk and manner of a bailiff: in which 
character she had learned to tap her Httle playfellows 
on the shoulder, and to carry them off to imnginafy 
Bponging-houses,with a correctness afimitation which 
was the surprise and delight of all who witnessed he: 
]jerformances, and which was only to be exceeded 
by her exquisite manner of putting an execution ii 
her doll's house, and taking an exact inventory 
the chairs and tables. These artless apons J 
naturally soothed and cheered the decline of her 
widowed father : a most exemplary gentleman (called 
"old Foxey " by his friends from his extreme 
sagacity), who encouraged them to the utmost, and 
whose chief regret on finding that he drew near to 
Houndsditch Churchyard was, that his daughter 
could not take out an attorney's cetiilicate and hold, 
a place upon the roll. Pilled with thin af1«cuonaiil 
and touching sorrow, he had solemnly confided ber to 

Km Sampson nH xn invaluable auxiliary ; ant) 
lie old geM\em!in'B itccoee w "&>« ^f^^cA 
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^mffitt We treat. Miss Sally Brass had been the prop 
^d pillar of hie business. 

It IB obviouB that, hating devoted hereelf from 
intsDcy to this one pursuit and study, Miss Brass 
could know but little of the world, otherwise than 
in cODDcxion with the law ; and that from a lady 
gifted with such high tastes, proficiency in those 
gentler and softer arts in which women usually excel, 
was scarcely to be looked for. Miss Sally's accom- 
plisiiments were all of a masculine and strictly legal 
kind. They began with the practice of an attorney 
aiui they ended with it. She was in a state of 
lawful in'nocence, so to speak. The law had been 
her nurse, and, as handy-legs or such physical de- 
tbrmities in children are held to be the consequence 
of bad nursing, so, if in a mind so beautiful any 
moral twist or bandiness could be found. Miss Sally 
Brass's nurse was alone to blame. 

It was upon this lady, then, tliat Mr. Swiveller 
burst b full freshness as sometliing new and liitherto 
undreamed of, lighdng up the ollice with scraps of 
song and merriment, conjuring with inkstands and 
boxes of wafers, catching three oranges in one hand, 
balancing stools upon his chin and penknives on his 
DOGC, acKl constantly |>erforming a hnndred other 
feats of equal ingenuity! for with such unbendings 
did Richard, in Mr. Brass's absence, relieve the 
tediura of his coniinemem. These social qualities, 
which Miss Sally first discovered by accident, gradu- 
ally made such an impression upon her, that she 
would entreat Mr. Swiveller to relax as though she 
were not by, which Mr. Swiveller, nothing loth, 
would rendiJy consent to do. By these means a 

K" "lip sprang up between them. Wi.^iWvi^ra 
fj- came 10 look upon Wt m Vw VM«iA;^t 
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SampaoD did, and as he would have looked upon : 
other clerk. He imparled to her the mystery of goi 
the odd man or plain Newmarket for froit, giagc 
beer, baked potatoes, or even a modest quencher, 
wliich MisB Brass did not scruple to partake. 
wauld often persuade her to undertake his share 
writing in addition to her owg; nay, he would son 
times reward her with a hearty slap on the bat 
and protest that she was a devilish good fellow, 
jolly dog, and so forth ; all of which complimci 
Miss Sally would receive in entire good part a 
wilh perfect satisfaction. 

One circumstance troubled Mr. Swivrller's mi 
very much, and that was that the small setvi 
always remained somewhere in the bowels of I 
earth under Bevis Marks, and n^ver came to t 
surface unless the single gentleman rang his be 
when she would answer it and immediately disappc 
again. She never went out, or came into the offii 
or had a clean face, or took olf the coarse apron, 
looked out of any one of the windows, or stood 
the street-door for a breath of air, or had any n 
or enjoymeni whatever. Nobody ever came lo i 
her, nobody spoke of her, nobody cared about bi 
Mr. Brass had said once, that be believed she wai 
"love-child" (which nivans anything but a child 
love), and that was alt the information Ricba 
Swivel ler could obtain. 

" It's of no use asking the dragon," thought Dii 
one day, as he sat contemplating the features of M 
Sally Brass. " I suspect if 1 asked any questii 
on that head, our alliance would be at an end. 
wonder whether she w a dragon by the bye, or so 
thing in the mErnaid way. She has rather 
But mctnsaiia -aie fawi lA ' 
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themselves in the glass, which she can't be. And 
they have a halnt of combing their hair, which she 
hasn't. No, she's a dragon." 

" Where are you going, old fellow ? " said Dick 
aloud, as Migb Sally wiped her pen as usual on the 
green dress, and uprose from her seat. 

"To dinner," answered the dragon. 

"To dinner!" thought Dick, "that's another 
circumstance. I don't believe that small servant 
ever has anything to eat." 

" Sammy won't be home," said Miss Brau. 
" Stop till I come back. I shan't be long." 

Dick nodded, and followed Miss Brass — with his 
eyes to the door, and with hie ears to a little back 
parlour, where she and her brother look their meal.i. 

" Now," said Dick, walking up and down witli 
his hands in his pockets, " I'd give something — if I 
had it — to know how they use that child, and where 
they keep her. My mother must have been a »ery 
inqoieitive woman; I have no doubt I'm marked with 
a note of interrogation somewhere. My feelings I 
(mother, but thou hast been the cause of this aDguish, 
my — upon my word," said Mr. Swiveller, checking 
himeelf and falling thoughtfully into the client's 
chair, " I should like to know how they use 
her I " 

After funning on in tliia way for some time, Mr, 
Swiveller softly opened the oftiee door, with the 
intention of darting across tlie street for a glass of 
the mild porter. At that moment he caught a part- 
ing glimpse uf the brown head-dress of Miss BraM 
Hitting down the kitchen stairs. "And by Jove! " 
thought Dick, " she's going to feed the servant. 
ifcw or ne\er ! " 

t p<-ep'ws oxer the handraW and aWo-nvn^**: j 
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bmd-drfcs tf> disappear in ihe darkness belo 
grsped hi* way down, and arrived at the dooi 
hack lutchm innnediatety after Miss Brasi 
roetnd i1k ume, fcraring io her hand a cold leg affl 
mutton. It WW a Tcry dark miserable place, ''cxJ-M 
tow and Tcry damp : the walls disfigured by a ihntvl 
tand RMS and Uotches. The water was ti ' ' '' 
out of a leaky butt, and a most wretched c 
t^ipiDg up the drops with the ejckly Eagerness of 
surraiion. The giate, which was a wide o 
wound and screwed up tight, so as to hold n 
than I hole this sandwich of dre. Everything w 
locked up; the coal-cellar, the candle-box, the s:' 
bos, the meat-sale, were all padlocked. There n 
nothiag that a beetle could have lunched upon. '~ 
pinched and meagre ahpect of the place would h 
killed a chameleon. He would have known ai il 
first mouthliit chat the air was not eatable, and n 
have giien up the ghost in deepair. — The e 
servant stood with humility in presence of 1 
Sally, and hang her head. 

" Are you there ? " said Misa Sally. 

•'Yes, ma'am," was the answer in a weak voi 

** Go further away from the leg of mutton, i 
you'll be picking it, I know," said Miss tially. 

The girl withdrew into a corner, while K 
Brans took a key from her pocket, and opening d 
sal^, brought from it a dreary waste of cold potntoc 
looking as eatable as SlODebenge. This she pUc« 
before the small servant, ordering her to sit dofll 
before it, and then, taking up a great carving-knid 
made a mighty show of sharpening it upon i'' 
carving-fork. 

"Do you see diis! " said Miaa Brass, alicin^ Q 
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thJE preparation, anil holding it out an the point of 
ihe fork." 

The smaii servant looked hard enough at it with 
her hungry eyes to see every shred of it, small as it 
was, and answered, " yes," 

" Then don't you ever go and say," retorted 
Miss Sally, " that you hadn't meat here. There, 

This was soon done. " Now, do you want any 
more '. " said Miss Sally. 

The hungry creature answered with a faint 
" No." They were evidently going through an 
established form. 

" You've been helped once lo meat," said Miss 
Brass, summing up the facts ; " you have had as 
much as you can eat, you're asked if you want any 
more, and you answer, ' no ! ' Then don't you 
ever go and say you were allowanced, mind that." 

With those words, Miss Sally put the meat away 
and locked the safe, and then drawing near to the 
small servant, overlooked her while she finished the 
potatoes. 

It was plain that some extraordinary grudge was 
working in Miss Brass's gentle breast, and that It 
was this which impeJed her, without the smallest 
present cause, to rap the child with the blade of the 
knife, now on her hand, row on her head, and now 
an her back, as if ehe found it (juite impossible to 
stand so close to her without administering a (cvi slight 
knocks. But Mr. Surireller was not a little sur- 
prised to see his fellow-clerk, after walking slowly 
backwardb towards the door, as if she were trying 
to withdraw herself from the room but could not 
accomplish it, dart suddenly forward, ani ^iK\w^ o^ 
the small tcrvant give her ttome Vvard Ho'Wa «jrti^ Vet ■ 1 
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clenched hand. The victim cried, l.nit in a aab- 
dued manner as if she feared to raise her vflice, ami 
Miss Sally, comfoning hersdf with a pinch of snitlT. 
ascended the staire, just as Richard hod sately 
eached the office. 



Chapter the Thirty-seventh 

THE single gentleman among his other peculi 
tties — and he had a very plentifiii stock, 
which he every day furnished some new specimen 
took a raoiit extraordinary and remarlcahle inter 
in the ejchibition of Punch. If the souad of; 
Punch's voice, at ever so remote a distance, reach 
Bevis Marks, the single gendeman, though in b 
and asleep, would start up, and, hurrying on 1 
clothes, make for the spot with all speed, and m 
sently return at tlie head of a long procession , 
idlers, having in the midst the theatre and its m 
prietors. Straightway, the stage would be set up 
front of Mr. Brass's house i the single gcntlcn 
would establish himself at the first-floor windon 
and the entertainment would proceed with all i 
exciting accompaniments of fife and drum and shoi 
to the excessive cocEteniation of all sober votariei 
bmnness in that silent thoroughfare. It might htf 
been expected tliat, when the play was done, ba 
players and audience would have dispersed ; but tl 
epilogue was as bad as the pUy, for no sooner ** 
t!ie Devil dead, than the manager of the 



aad his partner weie summoned by the una 
^eui/euian to his cliaraWi Mi^rae ^ilK-j nh^c m^ 
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with strong waters from his private store, and where 
ihey lield with him long con vers ationa, the purport 
of which DO liuman being could fathom. But the 
secret of these discussions was of little importance. 
It was sufficient to know thai while ihcy were pro- 
ceeding, the concourse without still lingered round 
the house ; that boys tieat ujxin the drum witli their 
fists, and imitated Punch witli their tender voiceu ; 
tliat the office-window was rendered opatjue by flat- 
tened noses, and the key hole of the street-door lumin- 
ous witli eyes ; that every time the sitigle gentleman 
or either of his guests was seen at the upper window, 
or so much as the end of one of their noses was 
visible, there was a great shout of execration from 
the excluded mob, who remained howling and yell- 
ing, and refusing consolation, until the exhibitors 
were delivered up to them to be attended elsewhere. 
It was GufScient, in slion, to know tliat fievis 
Marks was revolutionised by these pojiiilar moTe- 
ments, and that peace and quietness lied from its 
precincts. 

Nobo<Iy was rendered mort; indignant by these 
proceedings than Mr. Sampson Brass, who, as he 
could by no meanH alford to lose so pcolitablc an 
inmate, deemed it prudent to pocket his lodger's 
affront along with his cash, and to annoy the 
audiences who clustered round his door by nuch 
imperfect means of retaliation as were open to him, 
and which were confined to the trickling down of 
foul water on their heads from unseen watering-pots, 
pelting them with fragments of tile and mortar from 
ihe roof of the house, and bribing the drivers of 
hackney cabriolets to conie suddenly round the corne 
and dash in among them precipiutcly. Ixma.'^^x'ai 
■'-'-' \[ of surprise to iV>e iKoa^'icsa Scsi "i 
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Brass, being a piulessional geDCleman, st 
lave legally indicted some party or parties, > 
e proraodon of the nuisance ; but ihey will 
good enough to remember that as Doctore aeldo 
tnke their own prescriptions, and Divioes do B 
always practise wliat they preach, go Lawyers at 
ot' meddling witli the Law on their own act 
knowing it to be an edged tool of uncertain applic. 
very expensive in the working, and rather remarkat 
for its properties of close shaving, than for its alwi 
shaving the right person. 

" Come," said Mr. Brass one afternoon, ' 
two days without a Punch. I'm in hoiieii he hac [ 
through 'em all, at last." 

" Why are you in hopes f " relumed Mi«s Sat 
" What harm do they do '. " 

" Here's a pretty sort of feUow ! " cried 1 
laying down his pen in deejrair, " Now here's 
aggravating animal ! " 

Well, what hirm do they do ? " retorted Sal 
What harm ! " cried Brass. " Is it no harm 
a coDGtant hallooing and hooting under c 
nose, diGtractiag one from busioesH, and mal 
one grind one's teeth with vexation i Is it no h 
to be blinded and choked up, and have the Ki 
highway stopped with a iet of screamers ind ros 

wboiie throats must be made of — of " 

\ *' Brass," suggented Mr. Swiveller. 
I** Ah ! of brass," said the lawyer, glancing at 1 
to assure himself that he had suggetitcd t' 
n good faith and without any sinister intenlit 
" T« thst no harm ? " 

The lawyer stopped ihori in 
listening for a moment, and ceco^ung th^^ v 
rested \i'is Vieai >i^nVL\s VssA,i 
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I hia eycB to the ceiling and muttered faintly, " Therc'j 
another ! " 

I Up went the iingle gentleman's window directly. 

I "There's anotlier," repeated Braes; "and if I 
£Ou]d get a break and four blood horses to cut into 
the Marks when the crowd is at its thickest, I'd gi»e 
eighteen-pencc and never grudge it ! " 

The distant squeak was heard again. The single 
gentleman's door burst open. He ran violently 
down the Ktairn, out into tlie street, and so past the 
window, without any hat, towards the quarter whenee 

. the sound proceed ed^bent, no doubt, upon securing 

I the strangers' services directly. 

"I wish I only knew who his friends were," 
muttered Sampson, filling his pocket with papers ; 

' "if they'd just get up a pretty little Commission 
lie luaalico at the Gray's Inn Coffee House and give 
me ihc job, I'd be content to have the lodgings empty 
for one while, at all events," 

I With which words, and knocking his hat over his 
eyes as if for the purpose of shutting out even a 

\ ^tiripse of the dreadful visitation, Mr. Brass rushed 

I from the house and hurried away. 

As Mr. Swiveller was decidedly favourable to 

. these performances upon the ground that looking at a 
Punch, or indeed looking at anything oiH of window, 
was better than working; and as he had been for this 
reason at some pains to awaken in his fellow-clerk a 
sense of that beauties and manifold deaercs ; both he 
and Miss Sally rose as with one accord and took up 
their portion B at the window: upon the stil whereof, 
as in a post of honour, sundry young ladies and 
gentlemen who were employed in the dry nurture of 
babies, and who made a point ot bc\n^ ^camx, 'vv'ia. 
their youn^ charges, on such otcaBiotw, Vai 'il«e*^1 
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established themselves as comfortably as the circum- 
stances would allow. 

The glass being dim, Mr Swiveller, agreeably to 
a friendly custom which he had established between 
them, hitched ofF the brown head-dress from Miss 
Sally's head, and dusted it carefully therewith. By 
the time he had handed it back, and its beautifiil 
wearer had put it on again (which she did with perfect 
composure and indifference), the lodger returned with 
the show and showmen at his heels, and a strong 
addition to the body of spectators. The exhibitor 
disappeared with all speed behind the drapery, and 
his partner, stationing himself by the side of the 
Theatie, surveyed the audience with a remarkable 
expression of melancholy, which became more remark- 
able still when he breathed a hornpipe tune into that 
sweet musical instrument which is popularly termed 
a mouth-organ, without at all changing the mourn- 
ful expression of the upper part of his face, though 
his mouth and chin were, of necessity, in lively 
spasms. 

The drama proceeded to its close, and held the 
spectators enchained in the customary manner. 
The sensation which kindles in large assemblies, when 
they are relieved from a state of breathless suspense 
and are again free to speak and move, was yet rife, 
when the lodger, as usual, summoned the men 
up stairs. 

" Both of you," he called from the window ; for 
only the actual exhibitor — a little fat man — prepared 
to obey the summons. " I want to talk to you. 
Come, both of you." 

" Come, Tommy," said the little man. 

" I an't a talker," replied the other. " Tell him 
80, What should 1 ^o aiA xaXV fot ', " 
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" Don't you see the geotlemaa'a got a bottle and 
glass up there ! " returned the little man. 

" Aid couldn't you have said so, at first ? " 
reCoited the other with sudden alacrity. "Now, 
what are you waiting for? Are you going to ket^p 
the gentleman expecting us all day ! liaven't you no 



With this reraonitraoce, the melancholy man, 
who was no other than Mr. Thomas Codlin, pushed 

SEt his friend and brother in the craft, Mr. 
arris, otherwite Short or Trotters, and hurried 
before him to the single gentleman's apariment- 

" Now, my men," said the single gentleman ; 
*' you have done very well. What will you 
take? Tell that little man behind, to shut the 

" Shut the door, can't you f " said Mr. Cocflip, 
RirDing gruffly to his friend. " You might have 
knowed tliat the gentleman wanted the door nhut, 
wi^out being told, I think." 

Mr. Short obeyed, observing under his breath 
that his friend seemed unusually "cranky," and 
expressing a hope that there was no dairy in the 
neighbourhood, or his temjicr would certainly spoil 



The gentleman pointed to a couple of chairs, and 
intimated by an emphatic nod of his head that he 
expected them to be seated. Messrs. Codlin and 
Short, after looking at each other with considerable 
doubt and indecision, at length sat down — each on 
the extreme edge of the chair pointed out to him — 
and held their hats very tight, while the single 
gentleman filled a couple of glasses from a bottle on 
the table beside him, and presented iVuLvn Va 6»£ 
iorm. 



^yom' 
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_ You're pfMiy well browned by the sud, boih 
you," aid Uieir cDienaiaer. " Have you 
tn*elling ? " 

Mf. Short replied to the ailirmative with 
and 3 fniile. Mr. Codlin added a corrobi 
nod Bod ■ short groan, as if he atill fell the weij 
of the Temple upon his shouldere. 

" To faira, markets, races, and bo forth, I * 
fOK '. " {lUTSued the single gentleman. 

"Yes, sir," returned Short, " prtMy nigh 
the West of England." 
I hare talked to men of your craft from Not 
and South," retnmed tlidr host, in ralhef 
mer ; " but I ne^er lighted o 

>ur reg'lar summer circuit is the Wc 
said Short ; *' that's where it is. 
take the East of London in the spring and wii 
and the West of England in the summer C 
the hard day's walking in tain and mud, 
t^i a penny earned, we've had down in 

Let me till your glass again." 
Much oblceged to ^ou, ur, I think I will 
Mr. Codlin, mddealy thrusting in his own 
ng Short's osiile. " I'm the suiferer, sir, ii 
travelling, and in all the staying at home, 
n or country, wet or dry, hot or cold, T( 
Codlin miiFers. But Tom Codlin isn't to complj 
for all that. Oh, no ! Short may complain, but 
Codlin grumbles by so much as a word^-oh (f 
down with him, down with iim directly. It 
hit place to grumble. That's quite out of 
^ueaiion. " 
'** Codlin an'l wrt\\oat \ii* nwiii™™," ctvtertt 
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Sliort with an arch look, "but he don't alwayB keep 
his eyes open. He falls asleep sometimes, you know. 
Remember them last races, Tommy." 

" Will you never leave off aggravating a man f " 
said Codlin. " It's very likely I was asleep when 
five-and-lenpence was collected, in one round, isn't 
iti I was attending to my business, and couldn't 
have my eyes in twenty places at once, like a peacock, 
no more than you could. If I an't a match for an 
old man and n young child, you an't neither, so 
don't throw that out against me, for the cap fits 
your head quite as correct as it fits mine." 

"You may as well drop the subject, Tom," said 
Short. " It isn't particular agreeable to the 
gentleman, I dare say." 

" Then you shouldn't have brought it up," returned 
Mr. Codlin; "and I ask the gentleman's pardon 
on your account, as a giddy chap that likes to hear 
himself talk, and don't much care what he talks 
about, to that he does talk." 

Their entertainer had sac perfectly Cjuiet in the 
beginning of this dispute, looking first at one man 
and then at tlie other, as if he were lying in wait for 
an opportunity of putting some further question, or 
reverting to that from which tlie discourse had 
strayed. But, from tlie point where Mr. Codlin 
was charged with sleepiness, he had shown an in- 
creasing interest in the discussion ; which now 
attained a very high pitch. 

"You are the two men I want," he said, "the 
two men I have been looking for, and searching 
afier. Where are that old man and that eliild you 
opcalc of? " 

" Sir ? " taid Short, hesitating,, awi. Wi«ii^ 
I towards his friend. 



w. 
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The old man and his grindchiid who 
with you — where are tliey ! h will be worth yi 
while to Bpeak oat, I aaBure you j much better W( 
your while than you believe. They left you, you i 
— at those races, as I underel^nd. They tiuve t 
traced to tliat place, and there lost sight of, H 
yoD no clue, can you suggest no clue, to tl 
recovery ? " 

" Did I always say, ThomaB," cried Sh( 
lurning with a look of amazement to his fri< 
" that there was sure to be an inquijy after theni 
travellers?" 

" Tbu said!" relumed Mr. Codlin. "DH 
always nay that that 'ere blessed child was the n 
interesting I ever see i Did I always say I lovcdf 
and doted on her ? Pretty creetur, 1 think I h 
her now. ' Codlin's ray friend,' she says, with a t 
of gratitude a trickling down her little e] 
' Codlin's my friend,' she says — * not Shi 
Short's very well,' she Kays ; ' I've no quarrel w 
Short; he means to be kind, I dare say j 
Codlin,' she says, ' has the feelings for my mon 
tliough he mayn't look it.' " 

Repeating these words with great emotion, I 
Codlin rubbed tlie bridge of his nose with his co 
sleeve, and shaking his head mournfully from s 
side, lelt the single gentleman to infer tl 

n the moment when he lost sight of his d( 

ing charge, his peace of mind and happiness " 

" Good God ! " said the single gentleman, pm 
up and down the room, " liave I found these mea 
last, only to discover that they can gi^■e mc 
information or aesiBtancc ! It would have I 
D have VncAonm\io?e Iromia-j \oi«j. 
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never to have lighted on them, than to have my 
expectations scattered." 

*• Stay a minute," said Short. " A man of the 
name of Jerry — ^you know Jerry, Thomas? " 

"Oh, don't talk to me of Jerrys," replied Mr. 
Codlin. " How can I care a pinch of snuff for 
Jerrys, when I think of that 'ere darling child ? 
* Codlin's my friend,' she says, < dear, good, kind 
Codlin, as is always a devising pleasures for me ! I 
don't object to Short,' she says, ' but I cotton to 
Codlin.' Once," said that gentleman reflectively, 
** she called me Father Codlin. I thought I should 
have bust ! " 

** A man of the name of Jerry, sir," said Short, 
turning from his selfish colleague to their new 
acquaintance, " wot keeps a company of dancing 
dogs, told me in a accidental sort of way, that he had 
seen the old gentleman in connexion with a travel- 
ling wax-work, unbeknown to hihi. As they'd given 
us the slip, and nothing had come of it, and this was 
down in the country that he'd been seen, I took no 
measures about it, and asked no questions — But I 
can, if you like." 

** Is this man in town ? " said the impatient single 
gentleman. " Speak Bister." 

" No he isn't, but he will be to-morrow, for he 
lodges in our house," replied Mr. Short rapidly. 

" Then bring him here," said the single gentle- 
man. " Here's a sovereign a-piece. If I can find 
these people through your means, it is but a prelude 
to twenty more. Return to me to-morrow, and 
keep your own counsel upon this subject — though I 
need hardly tell you that, for you'll do so for your 
own sakes. Now^ give me your addi^^ft^ ^xA Nk.*^^^ 
roe. 
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Ci€>wd went wicii 

two aortal hoan walked 

and dovD luf foooiy over dbr 

Mr. Swifdkr and Mi* SoBj 
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